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We could sell twice as many Paige Cars 





ear if we could only build them 


Paige Model Glenwood, 5 





ONTHS ago we announced that the Paige was a ext year’s car. 
Now we know it. 


felt sure of it. 


ssenger touring car, completely equipped, 
including Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Lighting System, $1275 


We 


All the new models of a// makes 


are on the market, and a comparison shows that the Paige is at /east a next 


? 

year’s 

We can only build 7500 cars this year and build 
them right. If we could build 15,000 we could 
sell them without an effort. We haven't closed a 
dealer contract since January Ist, simply because 
we cannot give our present dealers all the cars 
they want. They are camping on our tratl 
every minute — demanding cars and more cars. 
Bird-Sykes, Chicago, want 1500 cars. They can’t 
have them. About 800 will have to do for them. 
Murphy, Minneapolis, says he can sell half our 
output. We can't let him do it. Hunter, of 
the Mutual Motor Agencies, was here from San 
francisco a month ago—his second trip to the 
lactory in six weeks— insisting on increased allot- 


“36 49 


$1275 


(£. o. b. Detroit) 


The big “36” 


seem possible 


Che photograph at the top of this page gives you just a hint of the bigness and the 
It has all the distinguished appearance of much higher priced cars, 
its workmanship throughout is excellent, and in mechanical design and equipment it is 


beauty of this car. 


unapproached at its price. 


116 inch whee! base 
valves 
“x 2” brake drums 
crank case 


tires i¢ 
cork insert multiple dise clutch 
Left-side drive 


Bosch magneto 
and boot 


, center control 
ventilating wind shield, built into body 
Stewart revolving dial speedometer 
tank carried under dash 
dash lamps — five demountable rims 
tools, jack, foot and robe rails, license brackets, etc. 
raceabout, coupé and sedan. 


gasoline 


is nothing less than a revelation in motor car building. 


4” x 5” motor, silent as the watch in your pocket 
silent chain drive for cam shaft, pump and generator 
imported annular and Hyatt roller bearings 


Gray & Davis electric starting and fighting system 
silk mohair top, side curtains 
heavy nickel trimming throughout 
12-inch electric head lights 
and complete incidental equipment, such as horn, 
Five body types: touring, roadster, 


car,——_maybe two years ahead of the times. 


ment. Wise, of New York, wires for cars every 
day or two. Halff, of San Antonio, wants us to 
double his allotment. Hall Bros. & Reeves, of 
Kansas City, say they never had such a seller. 
Jos. Maw, Winnipeg, declares the Paige has 
taken the whole Northwest by storm. And 
that’s the way it’s going, from coast to coast. 
Manufacturers leave the Paige out of considera- 
tion when they talk about competition. “The 
Paige is a gift.” They let it go at that and simply 
hope to get their share of the trade which we 
cannot supply. 

Now then what are you going to do about it? 
You wonder why we run this advertisement when 


PAIGE 


The price doesn't 


S . 
If a smaller car will meet your needs, the Paige 25" 


we're away over-sold. Well, certainly not to 
create a market. We can't take on another dealer 
this Spring and the market that already exists 
has got us working day and night. We are run- 
ning this advertisement just to let the public 
know—to let you know—the exact situation 
about Paige cars. Just to tell you straight that if 
you want a Paige car this Spring you better see 
your dealer and place your order now. A month 
from now it may be too late. 

Here are the cars that have put the Paige out- 
side the realm of competition. They are values 
that you cannot hope to match at the prices or 
near them. 


“ 25” 


$950 


(f. o. b. Detroit) 


is the car youwant. At $950 this 


model is just as remarkably priced as the “36. 


The Paige “ 


- enclosed 
34x 4" 
aluminum 


unit power plant 


5-inch electric flush 


25" comes to you ready for the road. 
gasoline and you won't need much of that, for the Paige “ 





Model Brunswick, Completely Equipped, $950 


There's nothing to buy but the 
25" does 20 to 25 miles per 
gallon of gasoline regularly. 
110 inch wheel base — 
32” x 3%” tires — sturdy, 
silent motor, 334” x 4” 
unit power plant —cork in- 
sert multiple disc clutch — 
wide doors -- roomy bodies. 
Regular equipment in- 
cludes silk mohair top, side 
curtains and boot; venti- 
lating wind shield; Stewart 
speedometer; Prest -O- Lite 
tank; black enamel and nickel 


head lights; black enamel and nickel side and tail lights; five demountable rims; tire irons, 
horn, pump, jack, tools, tire repair outfit, etc. 


I'wo body types: touring car and roadster. 


See your Paige dealer right away or write us at once for catalogue 


265 Twenty-first Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
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United States Tires 


have kept the balance even 


While the price of gasoline has been going up, the United States 
Tire Company has been forcing the price of tire mileage down. 


This coming season the motorist who uses United States Tires will get an average mileage from 
25—to—50 percent higher than was ever given by any make of tires previous to the organization 
of the United States Tire Company two years ago. 

We have conclusively demonstrated this fact on our own test cars. 

Car Manufacturers have acknowledged it with the result that a large portion of the new cars sold this coming 
year will be United States equipped. 


Dealers from one end of the country to the other have recognized the decided advantage this increase will give 
them and have lined up to sell and recommend United States Tires. 


If you are using United States Tires, compare. the mileage you are getting now with what you received in 1910. 
Co-operative methods of tire building alone could have accomplished this remarkable increase. 


When it was announced two years ago, that four of the most modern tire making plants known to the industry 
would concentrate their efforts and facilities on the making of one line of tires, it was freely predicted by tire author- 
ities, and by the trade in general, that the most radical increase in tire mileage ever known to the industry would 
result. This prediction has been amply fulfilled. 


Tire bills have been cut down to a point never before reached. 
United States Tires stand to-day, acknowledged everywhere by users, dealers and manufacturers as 


America’s Predominant Tires 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY—NEW YORK 


ires are guaranteed when 
ther one or both of the a 


] th « t 1 preseu and 
dit attached to rims bearing either o ~mpanying inepection stamps. When fille i with ] 
\ 2 any substitute for as or attached to any other rims than those epecified, our guarantee is withdrawn (jt) 
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b pS ; Copyright 1913 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
iB 
if ometimes it is hard to make a boy get up in the morning, but if he has been 
wy S **brought up’’ on Ivory Soap he is sure to be bright and clean when he 
nt _S—_! reaches the breakfast table. 
re . . Y . . . a“ 
Fy ; Children take to Ivory Soap. As babies, the floating cake fascinates them. Then, 
ay a little later, they realize what a pleasant bath it makes so that, while still very young, 
+) they are willing to attend to their own toilets. Thus the practice of cleanliness 
tine becomes a habit which not even the prospect of a late breakfast can alter. 
a 
: o% " . . . . . . . 
Si It is only natural for Ivory Soap to influence its users in this way. It is so mild 
“a and pure that it feels soothing to the tenderest skin. It gives such a bubbly, copious 


Tk 


Pare 


lather that it is a delight to bathe with it. And it rinses so readily that the skin is left 
in its natural, healthy condition — glowingly, refreshingly clean. 
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IKE most of the men who break into 
New York newspaper work I 
came from the country. Unlike 
most of them, I waited until I 

was getting well on toward thirty before 





¥- 


ING INTO NEW YORK 
The Prima 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


When I was fourteen I had prepared an 
argument for a Friday afternoon debate 
on the subject, ““ Resolved, that Colum 
bus deserved more credit for discovering 
the country than Washington did for 


Stages 


. GRUGER 





I made the break. 

I was born and brought up in one of 
those border-state towns that Northern 
people call Southern, and far Southern 
people call Western. When this town 
had about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
and when I had just turned seventeen, 
being then a lank, gangling youngster, 
who was getting ready to go off to mil- 
itary school as a preliminary to a college 
education, a sudden and disastrous shift 
in the family finances made it impera- 
tive for me to earn my own living. 

I had already had some small experi- 
ence at earning money for myself. The 
summer before, during vacation, I had 
driven an ice wagon, with a darky on the 
back end to handle the ice, and me 
perched up front to steer the mules and 
make change. But the ice business had 
never appealed to me—you had to get 
up at three o’clock in the morning, for 
one thing; so when this shipwreck of the 
family fortunes occurred I decided right 
away that, no matter what I became in 
after life, it would not be an iceman. 


The Lure of the Law 


HAD achance to read law in the office 

of a kinsman and I rather liked the 
prospect. It seemed to me that the law- 
yers constituted a favored class in our 
community. Their offices were in a double 
line of little squatty brick buildings, 
stretching along a block known as Legal 
Row; and, so far as I had been able to 
observe, they never did any harder work 
than sitting in their offices, with their 
feet cocked up on their desks, reading 
leather-backed books—except that in 
campaign years they made speeches and 
ran for office. And on pleasant after- 
noons, along about four o'clock, they 
would emerge from indoors and gather 
in groups along the sidewalks under the 
shadetrees, swapping jokes and stories. 
And often there would be a game of 
marvles back of somebody’s office, with 
a watermelon cutting to follow. I have 
seen a former Congressman, a future 








United States Senator, a portly Circuit Judge, and a man who had been a brevet-brigadier 


in the Confederate Army, all in the same marble game, playing Plumpin’ Boston. 

The lew was a fascinating pursuit—-yes; but it might be years before I could earn 
anything at it, and what I needed was a job that had an immediate pecuniary connection 
to it. 
office of one of the two railroads at three dollars a week to start on, when one night my 
father came home and asked me how I would like to be a newspaper man. 


It did not take more than a second to make up my mind, and I know now that the 
To be a regular newspaper 


decision of that moment shaped my whole life for me. 
reporter, with a pad of paper and a pencil in my pocket, going round gathering news items 
and writing them out to be read, struck me as a much more dignified and important 
calling than running errands for a railroad company. Besides, I had felt all along that | 
was not cut out for a commercial career. I had never learned the multiplication table 

and never have yet. 
to depend on the other fellow’s honesty; or else I arrive at the approximate result by 
a private process of my own, which is reasonably satisfactory, but takes time. 


doing their Latin for certain of my classmates while they did my problems for me. 
On the other hand, I had been the brag composition writer of my class. Algebra was 
ever an unfathomable mystery, but writing, as we used to say, just came natural to me. 





“Young Cap'n, I Always Knowed Dat ef Ever You Couid Do Pore Ole George a 
Paver You Suttiniy Would" 


So I scouted round town, and I was just about to land a place in the city passenger 


I get along fairly well up to ten times six, but after that I have 


At the 
grammar school I had got through Ray’s Higher Arithmetic by the simple expedient of 


saving it,”” which my parents had 
regarded as a very fine piece of writing 
In the vote on the debate our side lost 
but one of the local papers had printed 
my argument—by request—and quite 
a lot of people had complimented me 
on it. 

Even that far back I had felt that lit 
erature was my proper sphere. 
a printing shop had always had an 
attraction for me; I cannot remember a 
time when the smell of the ink and of the 
paper did not fascinate me. My favorite 
uncle, for whom I was named, had 
been a newspaper contributor— he wrote 
paragraphs and obituaries when he felt 
like it—and he had always wanted me 
to be a writer too. 


Besides, 


So when my father 
made the suggestion to me that ni 
snapped at it. 
it. I’ve always known that, whether I 
succeeded or failed at it, 
work was the thing on earth for which 
I was best suited and which best 
suited me. 
So the next morning at eight o'clock 

the date was January sixteenth 





I have never regretted 


newspaper 


| went 
to work as a newspaper reporter. That 
was nearly twenty years ago, and in one 
sense or another I have been a news 
paper reporter every day ever since 
experience has taught me, though, that 
there never was and never will be a 
newspaper office just like the ons 


which I made my start. 


Boss Jim's Ways 


HE principal owner and virtual head 
of the establishment was one of the 
most 
Mainly he presided over the business 
department. When a farmer came in 


lovable men that ev 


and paid his subscription to the weekly 
edition— which was two dollars by the 
year— Boss Jim, as everybody called him, 


would pitch one dollar into the cash 





drawer; and then, without a word, he 
would make for the door. Ail witt 





sight who could spare the time boot 

keeper tors, reporter pressme 
printers, loafer would trail after him as he led the way to Uncle Jol pl next 
door; and there they would line up in a row at the bar while Boss Jim spent the extra 
dollar on toddies at ten cents apiece Sometimes this would happen half a dozer 
times a dev. 

This shop was a regular happy family. Boss Jim's brother was the editor of tl 
paper, which was an evening paper with a Sunday morning editior His brother 
yrother-in-law was the business manager. Two of his sons, two of } nephews and ar 
number of his cousins and his relatives by marriage had jobs of one sort or another 
about the place. There were several editors, all of whom did reporting after a fashior 
but until I joined the staff that January, morning there was only one avowed and 
admitted reporter. He was probably the best mar of his inches at gathering new 
and the worst at writing it, on the habitable globe. He started every story, big and 


little, the same way-- with the hour of the event’s happening. Hi 
varied, but they seemed to give general satisfaction—at least I never heard any 
complaints either irom the editor or from the publi 

If they had only one reporter they had editors to spare Phere is a river e& Tr 
who handled the steamboat column, one of the most important departmer f the 
paper, and on the side solicited orders from the boats for work out of the job-printing 
and book-binding departments. There was an exchange editor, a met er 
physically indolent man who seemed to live entirely on chewing tobacco and cli ' 


2 
o 











a. 


Several Gentiemen Used to Drop In to Read the Exchanges 


There was an editorial writer-—we were strong on edito- 
rials—and there were four elderly men who had a more or 
less indefinite connection with the paper, writing what 
pleased them when it pleased them, and being paid mainly 
in orders for merchandise on merchants who advertised 
with us. Three of these four were Confederate veterans, 
and the fourth was a Union veteran, who had drifted in 
from somewhere up North years before and, finding the 
climate congenial and the whisky at Uncle John’s place 
unexcelled, had remained ever since—shabby, scholarly, 
irresponsible, a gentleman drunk or sober—the first real 
newspaper Bohemian and the only real one I ever saw. 
He wrote only when the spirit moved’ him; but he could 
write like a house afire. I remember well the day they 
fished his body out of the river. The theory always was 
that, being overtaken with fatigue, he went to sleep on 
the deck of the wharfboat and walked in his sleep. 

Also there were several middle-aged gentlemen who 
used to drop in daily to read the exchanges and swap 
talk—and wait for Boss Jim to take in a subscription to 
the weekly. Many a time I have seen the reporter stand- 
ing up to write his copy, and the exchange editor eating big 
bites of plug tobacco and clashing his empty shearsin asilent 
fever of impatience, while these visitors occupied the chairs 
and took turns pawing over the exchanges. 

In spite of these things the paper was prosperous. It 
had no regular advertising solicitor, no regular subscrip- 
tion manager; yet it made money—a good deal of money 
for those days and that country. The job office and the 
book bindery ran overtime, and our weekly edition—made 
up entirely of matter lifted from the daily—had a circula- 
tion that covered the Congressional district like a blanket. 


Editorial Support to the High Dollar 


iy GENERAL elections the paper was always rigidly 
Democratic-—the Democratic party could do no wrong 
and the Republicans could do no good, and the Democratic 
ticket was always made up of scholars and patriots, while 
the Republican nominees were invariably horse-thieves 
and liars; but in the preliminary races for the Democratic 
nominations the editorial support was regularly sold to 
the best bidder. There was very little concealment about 
this barter of the editorial column and no impropriety. 
To advocate a Republican's candidacy for office would 
have destroyed the paper’s following overnight, but a 
fight among Democrats was a different thing—was, in 
fact, a family affair; and it was perfectly proper to take 
money for advocating the claims of any candidate whose 
political orthodoxy was above suspicion. Moreover, it 
never seemed (o impair our influence among the country 
people. I recall once we pulled through—for an agreed 
price—a candidate who was opposed by practically all the 
other papers in the district. 

It was into this unique establishment that I was 
welcomed of a brisk January morning, and such was the 
atmosphere of the place that inside of half a day I, an 
embarrassed, nervous boy, felt as much at home as if I had 
been born and raised there. The editor finished whatever 
he was doing, and then he opened a drawer and gave me 
one of those old-fashioned red-cedar pencils with a vein 
of slate running through its center. He offered mea pad of 
paper too, but I was already provided in that direction 
I had bought a large leather-backed notebook on my way 
downtown—and then he told me to go out and try to find 
some items. I remember my bewildered feeling as I but- 
toned my overcoat round me and stepped out into the 
wind-blown street. Always before this street had seemed to 
me fairly to throb with life and movement. Now, all of a 
sudden, it had become as cold and as empty as an open 
grave. It looked as if nothing ever had happened there; 
as if nothing ever was going to happen there. 


THE 
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I wandered round in a lost sort of way until I came to 
the Market Square, where a few hucksters shivered at 
their stalls under the long open shed. There I got my first 
item. I would call it a “story” now, regardless of its 
length; but then all the small grists that came to my mill 
were “items,” and the longer ones were “‘pieces.”” Thanks 
to a sort of photographic gift of mind, which has been my 
best asset as a reporter, I can still see this my first 
item just as it appeared in the paper that evening in a 
column headed Local Notes, sandwiched in between 
patent-medicine reading notices: 

“Cal Evitts, the efficient and popular market master, 
says there were more rabbits brought to the local market 
this week than any week this winter. Molly Cottontails 
sold this morning for ten cents dressed or five cents 
undressed.” 

This was the sum total of my literary efforts for this day. 
During the rest of the day I hung round, absorbing the 
spirit of the place and at frequent intervals resharpening 
my red-cedar pencil. It was a fine pencil for sharpening 
purposes, but a poor one for writing. It made more 
scratches than marks, but to me it typified my new calling 
in life, and I valued it accordingly. 

On the second morning the editor suggested that I 
might look round a while for personals. I knew how to 
set about getting personals. I went to the depot to meet 
the morning trains and see who got off and who got on, and 
I was at the wharf when the daily packets arrived—one 
from up the river and one from down; and I dropped in at 
the principal hotel and copied the list of names on the 
register. At first I felt a timidity about coming right out 
and saying that I was a reporter; but, as I knew practically 
everybody in town, I could presume on my acquaintance 
to ask people in an offhand kind of way where they had 
been and where they were going; and so I got along. By 
rapid degrees my timidity wore off, but for quite a while 
I approached strangers in preference to townspeople. 
Folks whom I knew would laugh when I told them I was 
a reporter, and I had to suffer a lot of guying. 

Nevertheless, I managed to turn in about two columns 
of personals a day, and sometimes three. It was good 
newspaper copy for a small town, or a large one, either, for 
that matter— people 
like to see their names 
in print, except when 
they have been caught 
doing something 
wrong. Everybody 
who traveled at all 
was good for two per- 
sonals—one when he 
went away and one 
when he came back. 
Pretty soon I learned 
to improve on the sys- 
tem and make four 
personals sprout 
where but two had 
grown before. If a 
man told me he was 
going to St. Louis or 
Memphis on such and 
such a date, I entered 
his name in my note- 
book twice—once for 
immediate use and 
once for future refer- 
ence, I would print 
one personal, telling 
that he was going 
away; one that he 
had gone away; one 
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that he was coming back on such and such a day; and the 
fourth upon his return, when I would duly chronicle his 
safe arrival. 

Meanwhile I was getting acquainted inside the office. 
I hobnobbed with the pressmen and the printers, most of 
whom were fixtures. However, we had our share of tramp 
printers—erratic, uncertain, capable chaps, born spellers 
most of them, men who had been everywhere and had 
seen everything, and generally men who had read a lot and 
remembered what they had read; so that, from reading 
and travel and observation, they were walking mines of 
information on all manner of subjects—a strangely attrac- 
tive type who died out as a class when the linotype machines 
came in. I disdained to have any dealings with the carrier 
boys, though some of them were almost as old as I was and 
had been friends of mine before I attained to the lofty 
eminence of a reporter’s job; and I was accepted on 
sufferance by the elder statesmen of the editorial room and 
was soon, in all things, part and parcel of the organization, 
except when Boss Jim took in a cash weekly subscription 
and led the march to Uncle John’s place. I was too young 
yet to join that procession. 

Gradually my field of operations outside the office 
widened. The regular reporter handled the routine. He 
covered the police court—a daily event that was always 
good for half a column and sometimes more—the City 
Hall, the County Courthouse, the two undertakers’ estab- 
lishments, the sheriff’s office and the magistrates’ offices, 
the tobacce warehouses, the wagon yards and the livery 
stables—all the regular news points. So, when I tired of 
personals as a steady and exclusive literary diet, I set about 
developing news sources of my own. I began making daily 
visits to the railroad shops, a place theretofore neglected 
from the news standpoint, except when something out of 
the ordinary happened there. I collected gossip, and 
personal notes of the men. 


Tales of Oldtime Rivermen 


CCASIONALLY, on a particularly busy day when there 
were a lot of boats in port, the river editor would permit 
me to help him out. I enjoyed this most of all; it threw 
me into the fascinating company of the mates and captains 
and pilots. Plenty of the oldtime antebellum rivermen 
were still in active service then, and they were a wonderful 
race too—the more wonderful because they are nearly all 
gone now. Moreover, the assignment was good for about 
so many invitations a week to eat meals aboard boats in 
port. I would eat at the officers’ table and they would 
stuff me full of strange tales—some of them true, but most 
of them imaginary. I wrote a lot of these tales for the 
paper; and, crudely told though they were, I know they 
must have been fairly good stuff. But they frequently got 
crowded out. If there was any overset matter the editor 
would shove my other stuff aside to make room for my 
personals; and from the angle of the small-town editor he 
was exactly right. 

For the first three weeks of my apprenticeship nothing 
was said about pay. It had been understood in a vague 
kind of way that I would work for nothing until such 
time as my services became sufficiently valuable to entitle 
me to wages. At the end of my third week, on Saturday 
night as I was leaving the office, Boss Jim called me back 


Continued on Page 53) 
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puff of wind would have carried it over the rail 

into the Gulf of Siam; and Maurice and Her- 
mione and Gaspare would have “ mourned in flow- 
ing purple” until the end of time. From between 
pages 162 and 163—where Hermione talks about Etna and 
Maurice recalls playing dead in the water—Kate drew a 
letter, which was also beginning to show the wear of 
weather and handling. 

For the thirteenth time she perused it—being without 
superstition— but she could not squeeze anything more out 
of it than she had at the first reading. Her brother was not 
subtle; there was never anything between the lines, if one 
excepted sundry sputters from an ill-used pen—stub and 
acid-bitten at that. No, Bob was not subtle; and that 
was why she had cabled him. She wanted blunt facts— 
no maunderings; and here the blunt facts were: 


[: WAS avery dilapidated Tauchnitz. A healthy 


My dear Sisterina: Sure, I know Ahthuh Wells 
Wilmot! He’s just as nice as he can be! And so 
you ran into him at Cairo? Want facts, eh? 
Here goes: Yale wasn’t good enough for him 
after the first year; so he went ovah to Oxford, 
y’ know, where they give you culture with a large 
K. He’s mama’s boy and aunty’s boy and 
gran’ma’s! He’s been coddled up and yodeled 
to since the first bib. The old man never dared 
to kick him, because the three women would 
have pulverized him; but it’s history that papa 
used to go down into the palatial cellar and chop 
wood by the hour to relieve his feelings. Pa 
Wilmot was one of those old bulldogs who'd 
unexpectedly jump into Wall Street, yell wow- 
wow twice, and pick up the million or two that 
the wolves had f womlbe he their hurry. He never 
went in for lambs—not enough scrapping in that 
game! 

Mama Wilmot’s family was three hundred 
years old, and Ahthuh represents that part of 
the junk, along with the highboys and lowboys 
and dewdrops and crotch-mahogany sideboards 
and Sheffield plate. Whew! I know what you'll 
say: I’ve met a girl interested in antiques. Go 
as far as you like. 

Of course we ragged Molly—that’s what we 
called Ahthuh—a good deal at college. Molly- 
coddle we dubbed him; and yet, my word for it, 
he fussed us all. He wasn’t asilly aws—a Willie; 
he just smiled and bowed when any one trod on 
his toes. He lent his money freely, but he never 
lent for boosting “‘ pupposes’’—only to help out 
some chap who told a good, tearful tale. He 
walked about like a man in his sleep; he never 
woke up to the fact that we were trying to make 
a fool of him. 

If he had written poetry we could have understood; but 
all he did was to read and quote it. We found out that 
mama was to blame for his going to Oxford. We might 
have made a man out of him at Yale. He always stepped 
aside. Some of the rougher lads would yank the cigarette 
out of his mouth, and all they’d get for their trouble would 
be a smile and another cigarette. Baseball, football, track- 
meets—all Chinese to Molly. He just simply didn’t belong 
to the male species of a college campus—that’s all! 

Old Man Wilmot died of apoplexy, and you can’t pull 
the wool over my eyes as to what brought that about. It 
was the coat-of-arms Molly brought or sent home after 
getting his degree at Oxford. Ahthuh Wells Wilmot! 
Never expected him to bob up again! Lives over there, 
I presume, with mama and aunty and gran’ma. Odd that 
you should have him along for the final lap of the Grand 
Tour. He’ll be fine to run errands—that is, if he hasn’t 
changed. Kate, he just wasn’t human; he was too good 
to be true! Never let out a hurrah; never got patriotically 
“imbued” when we walloped Princeton; never gambled, 
spooned, hunted, fished or played! 

You know your loving brothers; we have three or four 
broken slats that'll always be threatening our lungs and 
tummies, and noses that try to go on straight ahead when- 
ever we turn a corner; in other words, Molly is the kind of 
a dub that bothers our thinkers—can’t find any place to 
put him—don’t understand him! If he’d been one of those 
sly, weak-kneed cads with money that infest our colleges 
these days, everything would be as clear as glass. Well, 
take it from Brother Bob that somewhere under his hide 
is the Old Man silently trying to get out. And I'd like to 
be on the spot when the bust-up comes. 

Lovingly, Bos. 

P. S. Don’t do it, Kate! Don’t do it! Millions are 
O. K., but not with Molly tagging on behind. 


She was willing to wager what remained of her letter- 
of-credit that the postscript was not Bob’s—it showed too 
much insight; it was the girl with the antique furniture. 
It made her furious to think that they should think any- 
thing of the kind. She twisted the letter into a taper, got 
up and sought the broad teak rail. She flung the letter 
into the sea and watched it slowly vanish astern. 

Everywhere great swells undulated like the muscles of 
some giant athlete stretching in his sleep; flying fish spun 
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His Heart Beat 
Se Furiously That 
He Grew Faint 


hither and thither and porpoises sported near by; and the 
spice-laden air from Borneo blew softly and deliciously 
across her face. Below, the steel wind-catchers, reaching 
out from the portholes like cannon, gave the floating hotel 
the martial semblance of a frigate of the line searching the 
seas for an alien flag. 

Kate turned her glance from the sea to the Canton 
lounge forward, just beyond the protection of the awning, 
in the full glare of the sunshine. To attract a person by 
means of whistling was a sign of vulgarity —so she had been 
taught; yet it was all she could do not to purse her young 
red lips into a shrilling. 

As if her thought had served without the more physical 
aid of the whistle, the young man reclining on the Canton 
lounge pulled aside the pith helmet with which he was 
shielding his face, smiled and rose. He smoothed his 
sleeves, shook his legs, looked at his cuffs—an exquisite 
shade of lavender silk, linked by genuine scarabs—felt of 
his cravat, and then walked toward her. 

“If only he would trip and fall!” she murmured. “If 
only there was a shoestring loose!” 

“Is there anything I can’do?” he asked, putting his 
helmet in the crook of his arm. He looked at his watch. 
“By Jove! half after four! Let me get you a tea or an ice.”’ 

“I should like an ice; still, I'm not so feeble ——" 

He was already on the way down the deck toward the 
refreshment table. 

“Oh, Molly! Molly!” she laughed—then groaned: “If 
he had an English accent I could forgive him.” 

Nature had given Arthur Wells Wilmot an exceedingly 
handsome face and a wholesome, graceful figure; study 
had added to these a pleasing voice, impeccable manners 
and a preference for the poets. He could recite A Thing of 
Beauty is a Joy Forever in such a manner as to cause young 
girls to bite their lips and elderly ladies to seek their 
handkerchiefs. But the fly in the amber, the crack in the 
jade, was in this strange and alien fact—Arthur was not 
sentimental. Who ever heard of a man who read aloud 
from the poets for the sake of the beauty he found there? 

a handsome young man with bankers in New York and 
London and Paris! It was inconceivable. 
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By Harold MacGrath 
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No one ever caught him reading in cozy corners, 
seeking the soul of the blond —or brunette—young 
thing, or patting her hand to bring out the cadences 
of certain lines. No. He was the same to the 
young, the middle-aged and the old—affable, cour- 
teous—-a Mercury or a Ganymede whenever the occasion 
required the services of Jove’s footman or butler. The men- 
folks of the party treated himrather contemptuously because 
they could not understand him. They snubbed him; but 
snubs provoked nothing but smiles. They put mean little 
inconveniences in his path, like having coolies mislay his 
voluminous luggage; but his amiability was unchanging. 

As she gazed after him Kate wondered which would 
relieve her most thoroughly—to laugh, cry or fall into a 
thundering rage. He was the strangest mollycoddle she 
had ever met; for his good looks 
were not effeminate—simply his 
nose, his chin and his brows were 
not strongly marked. He gave to 
her that dissatisfaction one finds in 
Canova’smarbles after having seen 
those of Michelangelo and Rodin. 

If only he would snar! and grow! 
sometimes—slam a door—scrape 
his lounge back to the nook he had 
first selected and oust the insuper- 
able brewer who had preémpted it! 
But nothing ever happened. He 
reminded her of a pariah dog 
always eager to get out of the 
way, toefface himself. Theeternal 
cigarettes and the perennial Keats! 

All the way from Port Said; 
from Colombo to Kandy; Bombay 
to Ahmedabad; Jaipur to 
Delhi and Agra; Benares to 
Darjiling, down to Calcutta; 
Rangoon to Mandalay; Sin- 
gapore— always immaculate, 
from his canvas shoes to his 
white helmet. 

The dust seemed to pass on 
each side of him and the rain 
never fell where he walked. It 
deeply puzzled her that she 
should always be waiting for him to fall down into some 
puddle, to strike the center of some duststorm, or to bump 
against a waiter with a trayful of soupdishes. Arthur 
Wells Wilmot bore a charmed life. 

She had met him at Shepheard’s, in Cairo, at the Christ- 
mas ball. A brisk young captain in the artillery had 
introduced him. 

“Vernon? Are you by any happy chance the sister of 
Bob and Joe, of Yale?” 

That had opened all doors to him, so far as Kate was 
concerned. Her aunt, who was chaperoning the little band 
of nomads, was charmed. Wilmot was worth six million 
dollars. He was invited to finish the tour with them. 

They were twelve valiant pleasure seekers, making the 
circle happy-go-luckily, stopping where they pleased; 
going on when they tired of this place or that, unhampered 
by personal conductors. It was great fun. A carefully 
chosen party, socially and intimately known to each other, 
composed of eight women and four men; an engaged couple, 
a single man named Chadwick, who had been Bob Vernon 
roommate at Yale, and who made no secret of his regard 
for Kate. 

She understood Chadwick; he was as simple as A-B-C. 
Big, strong, an ex-footballer, an amateur boxer—he went 
at love as if it were as formidable a thing as the famous 
V-wedge. She would have been married to him months 
ago had it not been for the fact that she was full of romance 
and objected to a lover who never forgot that he had once 
worn spiked shoes and had made doormats of his leas 
vigorous opponents. 

Kate wanted a little of D’Artagnan, David Copperfield, 
John Rudd and Henry Esmond—an amalgamation as 
impossible to find as the fourth dimension. 

It was only when the good ship Ludwig stopped at Suez 
for coal that the horror of the situation confronted the 
tourists. Arthur Wells Wilmot was number thirteen! 
Being furious bridge players, the men growled and vowed 
that something bally rotten would happen—a mollycoddl 
and a hoodoo—for Chadwick had not been backward in 
explaining Wilmot’s status at Yale, though they had not 
known each other personally. 

For nearly three months they had waited for a wreck 
a great loss of money, a sudden death; but nothing at all 
had happened, if one omitted Kate’s loss of patience and 
the acquisition of an irritability that alarmed her aunt and 
sometimes really frightened Chadwick. He was a molly 
coddle, this Wilmot person; for, though he never drank or 
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She Plang the Letter 
Into the Sea and Watched 
it Stowly Vanish 


gambled or flirted, he smoked three thousand six hundredand 
fifty cigarettes a year and read poetry to all who would listen. 

Back in Bombay, the camel had gone down with a 
broken spine. This last straw had been added when she 
found him on the baleony of the hotel having his hands 
manicured and reading aloud to the manicurist. Kate had 
not stopped to think that in discovering a manicurist in 
Bombay the man had accomplished almost the impossible. 

Sometimes she doubted. Suppose beneath this aggra- 
vating unruffied calm there should be a rich vein of cynicism 
and contempt for the people round him—so rich a vein 
that he would submit to snubs and covert insults for the 
aake of having a laugh all by himself? Then-——— She 
stiffened against the rail. What was it to her? Why should 
she care? She knew that she hated him. 

Arthur returned with a cup of tea and a cooling ice. 
He offered them both. 

“Thanks!” She ate the ice with relish. 

“Will you be wanting the tea?” 

“No.” She knew she was rude, but she did not care. 

“May I drink it?” 

“Merciful Heavens, yes! I shouldn’t object if you 
drank it out of the saucer.” She laughed with malice. 
“Indeed, I should like to see you do it.” 

He looked at her blankly. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Haven't you any faults? Don’t you ever remember 
to be human like the rest of us? Why did you let that 
brewer put your lounge out from under the awning?” 

“Why, the poor devil weighs over two hundred! He'd 
melt away out there. Heat doesn’t bother me.” 

“Does the cold? Does anything ever bother you?” — 
spitefully. 

“Well,” he answered as he pressed the slice of lemon 
into the bottom of the cup, “sometimes you do.” 

Then he looked up. For a mollycoddle he had the 
straightest, most unwavering eyes she had ever encoun- 
tered. She hated herself as she set the dish on the rail. 

He took out his cigarette case, beautifully and expen- 
sively made in apple-green jade. 

“Will you do me a favor?” 

“ Another ice?” 

“No. Throw those cigarettes overboard.” 

He laughed and dumped the contents of the case into 
the sea. 

“Promise me you'll never smoke another!” 

“I'm used to them.” It was the first protest he had 
ever put into words within her hearing. “I gave up pipes 
and cigars five years ago. Cigarettes rather rest a chap. 
I smoke only ten a day. That's light enough.” 

So she had him in a corner at last! 

“You will not promise?” 

“Would it—please you?” —earnestly. 

“T am curious to learn whether you have will-power to 
do it,” she evaded. 

“ All right—for a year.” 

“No, ne! Straight out-and-out—always!” 





“May I go back to pipes and cigars?” he asked her. 

“Oh, yes; but no cigarettes.” 

He opened and closed the case ruefully. 

“Will you accept this as a little keepsake? I’ve grown 
very fond of it, but if I have it about I'm likely to be 
tempted. NowI’ll go down and throw over the rest 
of the cigarettes.” 

When he had gone she stared down at the won- 

derfully hollowed-out green stone in her hand. 
And he really meant it! A queer little smile 
stirred her lips. 
That night, after dinner, Chadwick found her dreaming 
by the forward crossrail, watching the star-powdered sky 
fall swiftly away from the bow or rise with the suddenness 
and precision and theatricality of a stage curtain. 

“Kate,” he began, “you’ve put me off month after 
month. When are you going to marry me?” 

“Never in this wide world, John! We grew up together; 
I know you just as well as I know Bob and Joe. At home 
you live three houses away. I could no more marry you 
than I could Bob or Joe! You're just as much to me as 
they are—brother and sister. Besides, I don’t want to 
marry any one. I’d much prefer to be an old maid. I’m 
sorry if I hurt you, Chad; but I’d hurt you a good deal 
more if I married you just because I’m sorry.” 

“Hurt me? Somehow or other, Kate, you’ve always 
been hurting me. Why, I’ve loved you since kindergarten 
days. Maybe you'd better wait a while—trip may have 
upset you,” said the man, eager to catch at any straw. 
“Don’t give me your answer now; I want you to wait till 
we get home.” 

“No false hopes, Chad. I know my heart. I do not 
love you in the way you wish. And it would be a crime if 
I let you hope when I know there’s no chance in the world 
of my marrying you. One gets over all kinds of hurts— 
even this one; and in a year or so you may be glad that 
I didn’t take you at your word.” 

“Pretty tough! All I came on this trip for was because 
I thought I had a chance.” 

“IT never gave you any reason to believe so.” 

“Well, I thought women liked to play the game of being 
coy,’’ Chadwick made answer. 

“Not honest ones—and I’m honest, Chad.” 

Poor, big, blundering boy, who didn’t know one poet 
from another; to whom Corot was a vegetable with the 
“t” left off; who could not have told an Ispahan from a 
gunnysack; whose one talent lay in the histories of All- 
American elevens, the batting averages of baseball stars, 
and the records of the reigning luminaries of the squared 
circle! Impulsively she gave him her hand and he crushed 
it so that the rings cut cruelly. 

“Oh! Not so hard, Chad! You seem to forget how 
strong you are.” 

“Well, I guess I'll go in and have a peg.” 

“Pegs won’t do you any good.” 

“T’m going to ask for the don’t-care kind.” 

Abruptly he left her and entered the smokeroom. 

She stood in the light of the smokeroom doorway for a 
moment, then turned to the rail again. And now the rest 
of the trip would be spoiled. Why could they not leave 
her alone? She was young; she wanted to see life and 
the world; time enough later on to think of marriage, 
the humdrum. If Chad wanted to be foolish—to 
drink and play bridge all night—it was his affair. 
She was sorry to have hurt him, but he just would 
be blind; a thousand times she had tried to open 
his eyes futilely. And the young man on the Canton 
lounge saw her disappear into the companionway. 
The cigar he had been smoking described a crimson 
are over the rail and vanished. To have sworn off 
like that for a girl who didn’t care shucks for him! 
Shucks! What in the world had brought that 
typical Yankee word into his mind? 
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RTHUR broke sugar into his 
demi-tasse and brushed his 
fingers. “I rather believe that 
when I get back to Paris I'll write 
a novel.” 

“ Keeper, he’s out again!” mur- 
mured Chadwick, whose sense of 
humor found its only expression in 
the latest taking phrases of vaude- 
ville linge and comic-supplement 
slang. 

“Make it a love story!” sug- 
gested the engaged couple. 

The married men stoically took 
out their cigar cases, impatient to 
be off to the billiard room. 

“Piffle!’’ Chadwick pushed aside 
his empty cup. 

“A novel?” said Kate half scorn- 
fully, half teasingly. “What do 
you know about life?” 

“IT know as much as most peo- 
ple—if not more.” 
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The ever-recurring smile and the perennial twinkle in 
his eyes appeared as Arthur ripped off the scarlet band 
from the most expensive cigar to be found in Yokohama. 

“What put that idea into your thinker? It takes some- 
thing more than an Oxford degree to make a good 
story-teller,” said Chadwick. 

“You'll always resent my leaving Yale.” 

“What Yale man wouldn’t?” 

Chadwick had begun to hate Wilmot. He did not reason 
why: he only knew that it was in his heart, seething and 
boiling whenever the complacent young man opened his 
mouth. 

“All writers have to begin sometime,” interposed Mrs. 
Arnold, Kate’s aunt. She understood the cause of Chad- 
wick’s antagonism far more readily than he did. 

“Sure they do; but they have to have something to 
begin with.” 

Chadwick laughed boisterously and lonesomely; Kate 
frowned; and Arthur bit off the end of his cigar in a man- 
ner which caused her eyes to widen. He was very nearly 
angry! 

“What do you know of life?” Kate reiterated, frankly 
curious. “You have never wanted a single luxury; you 
have never known obstacle, pain; and unless you dread- 
fully want something you cannot have—unless you know 
great sorrow and great joy—life is a closed book. Dreamers 
are only poets, not story-tellers.” 

“Isn’t poetry an expression of life?”’ 

“Yesterday it was, but it is not today. We move too 
swiftly; our affairs are too multifarious ——”’ 

“Deep| water, Kate!” warned her aunt. “Be careful 
or we'll have to jump in after you if you keep that up.” 

Kate laughed, but there was a note of impatience in the 
sound. 

“At any rate, observations of life, the things that happen 
about us daily, are the foundations of true story-telling. 
For four months now Mr. Wilmot has traveled with us 
he has never gone into the bazars; in Canton he never 
left the hotel; in Macao he stayed at the hotel and read 
De Banville.” 

“Smells—smells—smells!” said Arthur. 

“And at Shanghai and Peking ——” 

“More smells!” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Bother!” Kate was deeply in earnest. “What do 
you know of poverty, strife, ambition?” 

“TI wasn’t contemplating writing an Oriental yarn or a 
problem novel. I don’t like the people in this part of the 
world. Aren’t there other subjects just as interesting?”’ 

“Who’s for 
the billiard 
room?” asked A 
Chadwick, /¢¥ 
whom the dis- 3 
cussion was be- 
ginning to bore. 

Mrs. Arnold rose to go to 
her room and the party 
strolled out of the dining 
room. 

“Will you take a rickshaw 
ride?” whispered Arthur. 
























“Don’t You 
Zver 
Remember 
to be Human 
Like the 
Rest of Us?" 
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“No, thanks,” said Kate abruptly. “‘The ride in from 
Kioto has tired me. Go alone and tomorrow tell me what 
you saw.” 

“TI wish,” said Arthur ruefully, “that I could please 
everybody.” 

“In mercy’s name, please yourself for once!”’ 
Kate impatiently. “I wish I were a man!” 

“T don’t!” And for a wonder he did not smile. Indeed, 
he gazed at her so frankly and earnestly that she was 
forced to look elsewhere. ‘‘Sometimes I am sorry I came 
along, for I’ve proved to be only a nuisance. I wish you 
liked me just a little.” 

“What makes you think we don’t?” she countered. 
preferred to interpret his remark as impersonal. 

“I don’t care what the others think, but I do want your 
good opinion. It was very kind of you to ask me along; 
but I’m not a congenial traveler. I can't help liking good 
clothes, clean streets, clean houses, clean food—and I don’t 
like whisky or cards.” 

“Who in the world wants you to? 
truth, Mr. Wilmot 

“From you, yes.” 

“Well, then, go out and break something!"’ He stared 
at her uncomprehendingly. “Fight for what you think is 
your own; don’t let any 
one impose upon you; 
talk back; forget the 
women of your family 
and remember only the 
man.” 

“Dad?” 

She nodded. 

““‘Why, everybody 
hated poor old dad!” 

“That might be; but 
everybody was afraid of 
him.” 

“And nobody in this 
wide world is afraid of me. 
Is that what you mean?” 
Again she nodded. He 
ran his fingers through 
his fine blond hair con- 
fusedly. Kate despised 
herself for wanting to do 
the same thing. “Per- 
haps I am hopeless! I 
begin to see. Life with 
me has been a series of 
pushbuttons; I never 
had to do anything for 
myself. I can see your 
point of view. Your two 
brothers were athletic, 
always getting in and out 
of trouble, footballing, 
boxing—and all that. 
Why, I don’t know a fish- 
hook from a sinker! And 
all the time you've been 
silently comparing us! 
A namby-pamby!”’ 

“No, not that. It is 
simply that you have 
been smothered with the 
good things oflife. Make 
a niche for yourself in the world—do something! Write a 
novel if you think you can doit. The world is a great arena; 
men are fighting in it; join them; take your affairs out of 
the hands of your lawyers and agents, and manage them 
yourself. And above all ——” 

She paused. She had had no idea of letting her thoughts 
go like this. All said and done he was only a slight 
acquaintance of her two brothers, twenty-four years of 
age—old enough to think for himself. Besides, they occu- 
pied totally different spheres socially, and who was she to 
dictate to Arthur Wells Wilmot? 

His mother, his aunt and his grandmother were American 
celebrities in Europe, often mentioned in the conservative 
court journals; his great grandsire had been an English 
knight; and scarcely a Sunday passed that there was not 
some story of the beautiful Mrs. Wilmot and a duke or a 
prince who wanted to marry her. 

As for Kate Vernon, she had had her name in the news- 
papers just once—the day her mare ran away in the park 
and threw her. 

“Well—and above all?” he repeated. 

Was there anything more beautiful, more desirable than 
she as she stood there, her eyes asparkle, a flush on her 
cheeks, her lips as scarlet as the flowers of the poinsettias 
that bloom in Cairo? 

“Forget Oxford! Go home! Don’t become one of those 
drifting, inert, homeless beings we call expatriates.” She 
stopped and stared at him. 

“You weuld not tell me all these things if you hated me, 
would you?” 

“Hate you! What makes youthink I hate you? There!” — 
holding out her hand. 
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She 


Do you want the 
the real honest truth?” 
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She snatched it away quickly enough and flew upstairs 
notwithstanding she had promised to join her aunt at 
bridge in the reading room. She could see in her mind's 
eye the crook in Bob's lips and the wrinkle that ran down 
Joe’s cheek when contempt stirred her brothers. 

As for Arthur Wells Wilmot, he gazed after her until the 
flounce of her skirt went whisking round the banister. 

“By—Jove!” 

He took from his coat pocket a thick letter, the envelope 
of which was one-fourth buried under stamps upon whose 
face one read: Liberité—Egalité—Fraternité! What did 
he know about the brotherhood of man? 

His mother never began her letters with My darling boy, 
or My dearest, or Mama's own. She wrote as she talked 
directly, breathlessly; and if there chanced to be any 
endearing terms they were packed away in the heart of 
the letter. She hated sentiment, written or spoken; a 
glance, a touch of the hand—these meant far more to her. 


Are you mad, Arthur? The idea of your running away 
with total strangers in this fashion! Probably some design- 
ing minx after your money. Oh, they come from a very 
good middle-class family; but that’s all. Return to Paris 


as soon as ever boats and trains can bring you. You must 
be here in May 


I am entertaining during the month. 





What Foilowed He Never Could Retate With Any Coherency 


And there’s the Grand Prix. I want my handsome, dis 
tinguished boy with me. When we are together people can 
hardly believe I’m old enough to be your mother 

He read no farther. With a frown—rare enough on his 
brow—he tore the letter into infinitesimal squares and 
with them snowstormed the wastebasket by the side of the 
manager's counter. After his money! Middle-class! 

“Shucks!” 

He laughed—and somehow the laughter struck deep, 
tingling his diaphragm and setting loose in his blood a sen- 
sation quite new. He repeated the word as a child repeats 
something forbidden, self-assertively. He was not aware 
of it, but there was something more than sound in this 
vulgar Yankee ejaculation. Drifter, idler, expatriate! 
She was right and they were wrong. Somewhere, from out 
the vast spaces, Old Man Wilmot must have smiled! 

He walked briskly toward the entrance, picking up on 
the way his mouse-gray Fedora and slapping it on his head 
rakishly. She did not hate him! Outside he stood for a 
space on the curb, debating, puffing and blowing smoke 
into the air, and finding the cigar less bitter than the one 
he had smoked that noon. 

Finally he held up his hand. A dozen rickshaw boys 
came dashing across the street, jabbering and chattering 
The porter rescued Arthur from being torn to pieces and 
each piece deposited in a separate rickshaw. A sturdy 
Jap who spoke a little English was selected. 

“Where do you wish to go, sir?”’ asked the Swiss porter. 

“Tell the boy I want to see the sights—theaters, fairs, 
and the like.” 

The porter leaned forward confidentially, and whispered. 

“Lord, no!” cried Arthur. “I'll see all that in Tokio.” 
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The porter singsonged to the rickshaw boy, who started 
off half a dozen times, only to be called back and berated 
for his haste. At length his instructions were complete, 
and a moment later the glowing paper lantern bobbed to 
and fro down the side street into the town. 

Arthur leaned forward, his chin on the crook of his cane, 
vastly interested in the bobbing lanterns of other rick- 
shaws. Sometimes women in evening clothes passed and 
there was always that quick interchange of glance, that 
sparkle of eyes. 

Down the Honcho-dori into the Benten-dori—the streets 
of the curios— he was whirled into the center of an animated 
tree-and-flower fair in the Basha-michi-dori, where he 
purchased a beautiful dwarf pine in a cunning little glazed 
pot. Tomorrow he would give it to Kate. Kate! He had 
never dared to call her that when he had been left alone 
with her. 

He laughed at the sign of Cock-eye Tom—Tailor; at 
the funny Japanese boys with their shaved polls and bris- 
tling topknots. And, oh! the yellow and crimson and rose of 
the giant lanterns; and the twinkling stars above; th« 
intermittent warm breaths from the shop braziers and the 
pleasant odor of burning incense! Truly he had not rubbed 
elbows with life—and here it teemed about him, bristled, 
a riot of color, a fairy- 
land! 

Down went the thills. 
He nearly toppled out 

‘What now?” he 
cried. 

“Show-show! See 
move-um show-show!” 
gurgled the coolie, taking 
arag from his breechclout 
and mopping his face. 

Moving pictures! Sure 
enough! So Arthur, de- 
termined to enjoy himsel/ 
inspiteof his acquired dis- 
like of crowds, climbed 
down from his seat and 
pushed in with the hurly- 
burly—a_ clean, 
smelling one too. How 
closely mechanism has 
drawn the far ends of the 
world together! He saw 
an Indian fight on the 
plains; Henri de Guise, 
by the company from 
the Comédie Francaise; 
Coney Island; and suri- 
bathing at Honolulu 
variety enough for any 
man. 

Into the rickshaw 
again; and then the 
beauty and charm dwin- 
died away into sordid 
things—sailors’ haunts; 
narrow alleys, with bold- 
eyed women ogling from 
the windows; here and 
there a drunken white 
man; tin-pan music; 
discord. 

a three-story building, flatiron in 
the road which flowed each side of 
glass lantern, upon which all might read: 
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HONGKONG HOTET 


sweet- 


Hanging in front of 
shape, like a wedge in 
it, swung a dingy 

There 


above and below which smoke- 


ere rattan half-doors, 


smothered 


into the 


light poured out 
street. A saloon and 


boarding house for sailors evi- By CHARLIE 


dently, run by a Chinaman | 
not a proper plac e fora young . — 

man in immaculate three 
thousand 
touch the coolic 


evening clothes, with two or 
What 


with his cane he 


yen in his wallet. impelied Arthur to 


never could teil. The 


coolie shook his head. “‘Go back show-show!” 

Yesterday Arthur would have agreed with alacrity. He 
hated the proximity 6! the sordid. All his life he had been 
borne far above it He was as daint n his choice o 
amusements as a woman — pictures, books, old jewels, rug 
it was the beauty of the inanimate that held him; humar 
ity, W th its comedies and tragedies, surged and rolled past 
him, unnoted in detail. The sudden craving to see tl 
lowest order of his kind was as inexplicable t 
the recurrence of the word Shucks! 

Firmly he grasped his cane and pushed through the 
swingdoors. 

a1 
NCE across the threshold, however, his curiosity, | 


craving —whatever it was—abated, leaving him with 


a sense of shame, not in having entered but 
The smoke was as 


n wanting to 
sack out. thick as the winter dungfogs 
in the Rajputana valleys ilmost as bitterly acrid, for the 
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Refugees Waiting for Tugs to Take Them to Safety — Mississippi Flood 


HE recent floods covering the Middle Western states, 
['a the destruction of life and property caused by 

them, accentuate the necessity of immediate action 
regarding the regulation of our rivers through the coépera- 
tion of the nation and the states. The crisis which we are 
now facing will put to the test the nation’s capacity for 
efficiency in constructive work. 

For a century the National Government has conducted 
works for river improvement in a sporadic manner, without 
a fixed policy, without continuous operation, and without 
adequate funds. We have already spent ineffectually 
nearly five hundred million dollars in this way. 

During this time the problems of river regulation and 
flood control have been obscured by the controversy of 
scientists, engineers and constructors and by the rivalry 
of the rail carriers. During the last half-century the rail 
carriers have been potent factors in producing confusion of 
view. Having constructed pioneer railroads hungry for 
traffic, they sought to paralyze water carriage wherever 
practicable and have been potential in preventing the 
expenditure of public moneys in such a way as to promote 
river transportation. The result has been that though 
work has been done at various points upon the rivers it 
has not been in such a comprehensive way as to make the 
rivers efficient instrumentalities for transportation, and 
thus maintain or revive river carriage. And so for years 
navigation has been slowly dying, and on many streams 
where it once flourished it is now extinct. 

A waterway should be constructed just as a railway is 
constructed, with terminals, transfer facilities, freightsheds, 
station houses, and every facility 
not only for receiving and trans- 
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The character of the rivers themselves has changed; 
the fluctuations between high and low water have been 
growing greater; the floods have been rising higher and 
higher and are becoming more and more destructive. 
There has been a steady increase in the height of the floods 
at Cairo, Memphis and New Orleans. 

The real basis upon which the national power over rivers 
rests—namely, the promotion of interstate commerce 
through river navigation—has been almost entirely lost 
sight of, and the clamor of interested communities whose 
safety depends upon river control is not directed to the 
exercise of the national function of promoting interstate 
transportation, but to the assumption by the nation of a 
power that does not belong to it, except incidentally and 
collaterally in connection with navigation, namely, that of 
protecting low areas in various states from overflow. 

In dealing with this question, therefore, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the nation has control over our rivers 
only for purposes of navigation, and can only engage in 
such work on the rivers as either directly or indirectly 
promotes navigation. All the other uses of the rivers and 
their waters are within the jurisdiction of the states, 
and it is only by the united exercise of the powers of both 
nation and states that rivers can be controlled with a 
view to promoting all beneficial uses and preventing all 
destructive effects. 

For many years the various waterway associations of 
the country have been pressing upon Congress the neces- 
sity for comprehensive plans, continuous work and liberal 
expenditures. Their demands have been strengthened by 


Inundated Section Near New Orleans, Showing Flood Covering Large Area 


newspaper and magazine support, by the recommendations 
of boards of trade and commercial bodies, and by the 
platform declarations of all parties, and yet Congress has 
failed to respond to public opinion in this direction. The 
difficulty has been largely due to divergency of view as to 
plans, and to the distracting efforts of rail carriers. 


Discouraging Fights for Water Rights 


EVEN years ago President Roosevelt, upon his own 

initiative and without statutory authority, organized an 
inland waterway commission, composed of two senators, 
two members of the House of Representatives, and the 
chiefs of various scientific services, such as the Engineer 
Corps of the Army and the Forestry and Reclamation 
Services. I was a member of that commission. We made 
a hurried inspection of the principal waterways of the 
country, and had hearings at which scientific men and the 
chiefs of governmental services that related in any way 
to the study, control or use of water gave their views. 

As a result of that inquiry we presented an elaborate 
report in which we insisted: 

First. That the national services relating to water 
should be coidrdinated in one board for teamwork. 

Second. That plans should be made for the development 
and control of our rivers not only for navigation but for 
every beneficial use, and for the mitigation of destructive 
floods. 

Third. That the plans should involve the codperation of 
the respective states with the nation in works, each acting 
within its jurisdiction, but under 
common plans. 





ferring freight, but for codrdinating 
with the railways of the country in 
such a way as to make our railways 
and our waterways one system, 


Oa the Wrong Track 


EFORE the railroads became 

such potential factors in trans- 
portation the work of the National 
Government upon navigable rivers 
consisted mainly of channel dredg- 
ing. Since then, as the result of 
slow decay in river navigation, the 
character of the river regulation 
has changed to that of drainage of 
swamp lands for purposes of culti- 
vation, and thus the swamp lands, 
which are the natural reservoirs for 
the flood waters, have been drained 
and protected by private enterprise 
in codperation with the National 
Government in such a way as 
largely to expand the cultivatable 
area and diminish the area of 
natural flood overflow. Thus with 
the increased rapidity of the run-off 
and the increased volume of the 
river flow, the rivers of the country 
are becoming every day more 
menacing to the cities, towns and 








Fourth. That an ample national 
fund should be created for continu- 
ous work, which should be supple- 
mented by the contributions of 
states and private interests in 
collateral works only incidentally 
helpful to navigation. 

The basic principles of our recom- 
mendations, therefore, were coir- 
dination of the services, cobperation 
with the states, an ample fund for 
continuous work, and a fair appor- 
tionment of costs and benefits 
between the various sovereignties 
and private interests affected. 

Before the Waterways Commis- 
sion made its report I introduced in 
the Senate a bill embodying these 
principles, and have urged it per- 
sistently at every session since, 
changing its form at various times 
in certain details to meet the re- 
quirements of the legislative sit- 
uation. To the River and Harbor 
Bill I have offered numerous amend- 
ments embodying the above princi- 
ples, but they have always been 
beaten by the adherents of the 
present patronage system under 
which projects are initiated; not 
by scientific experts covering the 








cultivatable areas within easy reach. 
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whole field of investigation but by 
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members of Congress interested in 
public works within their immediate 
districts. 

The whole system of river improve- 
ments ought to be put upon the merit 
system; and this is fully covered in a 
bill, generally known as the Newlands 
River Regulation Bill, which I have 
introduced session after session, and 
which provides for teamwork upon 
the part of the national services, 
teamwork between the nation and 
the states, comprehensive plans, and 
an ample fund of at least fifty million 
dollars annually for ten years, to be 
contributed by the National Govern- 
ment; such fund to be increased by 
the contributions of the various states 
under mutual plans. 

It is estimated that the floods alone 
cost the country about two hundred 
million dollars annually in damages. 
The aim of the new system is to turn 
these floods into instrumentalities of 
benefaction by restraining the rapid 
run-off, through irrigation and through 
storage, and putting the flood waters 
to beneficial uses, either in cultivation 
or the development of waterpower. 

We will thus, as President Woodrow 
Wilson in the recent campaign de- 








channels, soil erosion, sandbars, and 
other impediments of navigation, are 
all due to one cause—the too rapid 
run-off of rain and snow waters. 
Steadiness and stability of flow are 
required. The means which prevent 
too rapid run-off are the means which 
aid navigation and mitigate floods. 
Among the means of preventing 
too rapid run-off are the conservation 
of forests, proper soil cultivation, and 
the impounding of flood waters in 
reservoirs for irrigation and water- 
power. There can be no doubt but 
that the destruction of forests and the 
cultivation of the soil in a careless way 
tend to facilitate rapid run-off and 
increase the floods. Believers in the 
conservation of timber and soil have 
a common interest with advocates of 
river regulation and flood prevention, 
and they should work hand in hand. 
The problems of the Mississippi 
Valley are now of absorbing interest, 
but they are the same as the problems 
of every other drainage area. The 
Mississippi drainage area, however, is 
much larger than any other, compris- 
ing as it does about two-thirds of the 
national area; and it differs from all 
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clared, turn the floods from a menace 
into a blessing. 

The principles of this bill have been indorsed by Mr. 
Taft when he was Secretary of War; by Mr. Stimson, the 
recent Secretary of War; by the ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Fisher; by the ex-Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson; and by Mr. Walcott, the former Director of 
the Geological Survey and now the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution; also by resolutions of all political 
parties, and resolutions of numerous state legislatures, 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade. These have 
all been collated in remarks made by me in a running 
debate on the River and Harbor Bill from February 20 te 
February 26, 1913, and indicate how thoroughly public 
sentiment outside of Congress has been crystallized upon 
this unusually important subject. 


How the South Cuts Off Its Nose 


_ these various indorsements approve the system pro- 
posed of codrdination of bureaus and services, codper- 
ation with states, an ample fund, continuous work, and the 
contemporaneous development of every use to which the 
waters of the rivers can be put, by the exercise of the joint 
powers and functions of the nation and the states. 

The bill which I have introduced has been receiving 
constantly increasing support in Congress. At the last 
session its friends succeeded in forcing an amendment 
upon the River and Harbor Bill, covering its essential 
features, where it was maintained for some time by a 
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Albany Yacht Club Submerged by Rising Waters ef Hudson 


practically unanimous Senate vote; but the House con- 
ferees on the River and Harbor Bill fought persistently 
against its retention, and in the closing days of Congress 
compelled its exclusion from the bill. 

I regret to say that the members of Congress and the 
senators from the Lower Mississippi Valley have been 
most persistent in their opposition to this beneficent 
measure. An incomplete system of codperation has been 
going on there between the National Government and the 
levee districts, under the direction of the Mississippi River 
Commission. The levee districts are under the control of 
levee boards, which are opposed to any change in the 
present system, and these levee boards are very influential 
politically. The result has been that the South, which 
would be the main beneficiary of this movement, has thus 
far opposed general plans which would involve the 
restraint of the flood waters above, and has insisted that 
these flood waters should flow down unhindered until the 
swamp lands of the Lower Mississippi are reached, where it 
is demanded that the Government should put up enormous 
levees for their protection. 

In the region from Cairo down private interest in farm 
and plantation protection, instead of public interest in 
promotion of water transportation, is made the basis of 
appeals to the National Government for aid. 

The representatives of this region are showing a growing 
inclination to abandon the only basis upon which national 
intervention can be invoked—namely, the promotion of 

interstate commerce— and to rely upon the needs 
of farm, town and city protection as the basis 








for their demands for national relief. They 
make a great mistake in doing this, for they are 
thus abandoning the only basis for the exercise 
of national power; whereas, if they recognize 
that the promotion of transportation should be 
the chief end of the National Government, and 
that the mitigation of floods is simply a means 
to that end, they will be enabled to secure the 
full and efficient coéperation of the nation with 
the states in the great problem of flood mitigation. 

Flood, with attendant loss of life and property, 
the caving in of river banks, and the shifting of 


other drainage areas in that its rivers 
all empty finally through one outlet 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The waters, 
therefore, falling upon this immense area are concentrated 
in enormous volume below the Red River. 

Now all these waters come from the same source, the 
clouds. As yet science has developed no method of regu 
lating the output of the clouds. The waters falling upon 
this immense drainage area, if distributed with fair equality 
over the entire period of the year, would be a blessing, but 
falling as they do in torrents within comparatively short 
periods, that constitutes a menace. The irregularity of the 
fall can not be corrected. The irregularity of the flow 
can be mitigated, but it can only be mitigated by the 
obstruction of the run-off. 


Nature's Restraint on Runaway Streams 


UCH an extraordinary flow as recently occurred would 

not be so destructive if the waters would remain where 
they fall and be largely absorbed by the soil and by plar* 
growth. It is the rapid run-off that concentrates these 
waters in enormous volumes to the destruction of cities, 
towns and great cultivatable areas on the lower reaches of 
the waterways. The problem is to slow down the run-off; 
and this is to be accomplished, not by one way, but by 
many ways. One way is through the conservation of 
forests, which constitute natural storehouses for water, 
and which let out the rainfall gradually, after absorbing a 
very large proportion in tree and plant growth. 

Continued on Page 36 
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shacks on a treeless floor-flat prairie, 
Victor Murdock was born. His father, 
a combative editor, was the self-constituted publicity 
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By Henry Beach Needham 
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The next outbreak of insurgency occurred 
after a particularly harmonious county 
convention held in Garfield Hall. Young 
Murdock had sat in at the deliberations of the leaders 





agent of the community, then in transition from 
the Indian tepee to the brick block. When the sod 
house had been abandoned and the hearthstone 
was domiciled in the Queen Anne residence, the 
editor acclaimed it Peerless Princess of the Plains 
in inviting name, for in later years when Wichita 
went “dry” the unregenerate called it the Beerless 
Princess of the Plains. 

Habit of thought is one thing, course of action 
another. Congenitailly Victor Murdock was an 
insurgent, but he had too much common sense— 
always has had—- to leadaforlorn hope. There wou!d 
come a time to insurge; meanwhile, it was wiser to 
go with the procession. But there were occasions, 
not so frequent as to mark him as “ queer,” when his 
mutinous habit of mind would assert itself. This 
open rebellion would not necessarily relate to social 
justice, to political equality or to the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. The protest might be directed 
against a mere custom, or against an innocent form 
of idelatry to which the people were addicted. 
There was baseball, for example. But here we must 
double on the trail. 

“You were married rather early in life?’ I once 
asked Mr. Murdock. 

“Yes—at nineteen. If saw the girl I wanted and 
the girl who, somehow, had taken rather a fancy to 
me, and we have been comrades ever since.” 

“Were you possessed of any means at that time?” 

“Yes. I was getting nine dollars a week as a 
reporter.” 

“The following year you moved to Chicago?” 

“I had to, because my father would not pay me 
all I was worth. I told him so; told him that nine 
dollars a week was scarcely enough for the head of 
a respectable Wichita family. Even the bookkeeper 
in the counting room of The Eagle was getting 
twenty dollars, and he was a commercial worker 
without the divine gift of writing. 

“*Roth of your hypotheses are wrong,’ said my 








the night before, when everything was cut and left 
to dry, every candidate selected, each resolution pre- 
pared, and the men chosen to make every motion. 
It was not the dress rehearsal, but the nominating 
convention itself. The affair in Garfield Hall was 
merely a ratification meeting. After adjournment 
sine die young Murdock walked home with two of 
the machine men, Captain Jake Balderson and 
Captain Ben Downing, both brave fighters in the 
Civil War, and afterward adept politicians. To them 
the neophyte protested: 

“That was wrong there today. We've got no 
right to take those farmers away from their work 
and keep them sitting all day on hard yellow chairs, 
under the pretext that they’re having something 
to do with the convention. They had absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It was a fraud upon their 
good-nature.”’ 

“What procedure would you follow?” asked 
Captain Balderson, more in jest than earnest. 

“Have no slate next convention. Let it be a 
free-for-all—everybody take part.” 


Politics Elbow Letters 


HIS radical proposal caused Captain Downing 

to make the remark Mr. Murdock was destined 
to hear every time he took a forward step in future, 
namely: “Why, that would be anarchy!” 

Came a day when there was a deadlock in the state 
legislature over the United States senatorship. The 
future statesman, now managing editor of The Eagle, 
had been drenched in politics from babyhood. At 
seven years of age, on election night, he had carried 
telegrams to the assembled group of politicians in 
the newspaper office. Before he was a voter he was 
sitting at the reporters’ table on the stage at county 
conventions, following the manipulations of the 
machine, helping certain fellows to get nominations, 
and acting as amanuensis for the committee on 








father. ‘You are receiving more than you are worth, 
Writing, my son, comescheap. The prairies are over- 
run with young fellows who would be glad to get 
your position at your salary. My bookkeeper, on 
the other hand, is an almost indispensable person. If he 
were to go I should have much difficulty in filling his place.’ 

“So my wife and I went to Chicago and lived in one 
room. My wages as a reporter on the Inter-Ocean were 
twenty-two dollars a week. When I returned to my room 
at one o'clock in the morning I would read Dickens, Thack- 
eray, LambYand De Quincey for style. ‘Tomorrow,’ I 
thought, ‘I shall hit the target and ring the bell.” Fortu- 
nately my wife thought so too. I wrote and wrote— sketches, 
stories, everything. But the bell didn’t ring!” 


The First Time the Bell Rang 


OT the true literary ring. But as anewspaper iconoclast 

young Murdock scored heavily. Finding the city wild 
over baseball, and yielding to his beguiling sense of humor, 
he sharpened the stub of a pencil and lit into the craze. 
To the horrer and then to the anger of the fan he proceeded 
to lampoon the national game; even “Pop” Anson, the 
blond giant who captained the White Stockings, did not 
escape, 

Murdock borrowed his metaphors from Carlyle, his 
preachment from Shakspere and his vivid descriptions 
from Laura Jean Libbey. Letters of violent protest came 
to the office by the sackful. But the New York Sun 
reprinted this josh stuff, and pride mellowed the managing 
editor of the Middle West. 

Twenty years afterward, when Mr. Murdock had 
become a national figure, he lured me into the Library of 
Congress. There he obtained a bound volume of his old 
Chicago paper, and from its pages, yellow not from intent 
but from age, he read me his heretical attacks on our 
national pastime. They were deliciously funny; but the 
boyish enthusiasm of the author was funnier still. He 
chuckled over each shaft of wit without conscious pride. 
it was to him, as to me, a glimpse of the Victor Murdock 
of two decades before. 

Regularity marked his course in politics after he had 
returned to the Peerless Princess of the Plains, now in the 
brick stage of development, and had taken his appointed 
place on The Eagle. It was his duty to look after the 
county printing. The paper was prospering, and the 
revenue from this source was not vital to its existence, 
though important in the standing that it gave the paper. 
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‘National Well:Being Before Sectional Advantage —and 
Leo, ! Was a Progressivet"* 


To have the county printing was to be the official paper 
with the rights and privileges appertaining thereto. All of 
which was summed up in an epigram. 

When Populism swept Kansas, emptying the offices of 
their Republican incumbents, the editor’s son exclaimed: 
“All is lost save honor and one county commissioner!” 
Two of the three county commissioners controlled the 
printing. 

The local machine leaders, wishing to conserve the good 
opinion of The Eagle, permitted the son of the editor to 
pass upon the qualifications of the candidates for county 
commissioner. At one time Bill Elliott was a candidate for 
that office, and the watchdog of the county printing was 
looking him over with critical eye and sounding him out 
not without skepticism. The interview led up to this 
important question: 

“How will you treat The Eagle?” 

“T'll be fair to The Eagle,” replied Bill Elliott. 

Murdock puzzled over this reply. That evening he took 
counsel of an old politician named Tyle who, passing the 
door, stopped to chat. “What does it mean in politics when 
a fellow says he'll ‘be fair’ to you?” 

“Means he’s against you!”” answered Tyle. 

Bill Elliott was not intrusted with the Republican nomi- 
nation—equivalent to election—for county commissioner. 

The future Insurgent Congressman played the political 
game as he found it, and played it as if to the political man- 
ner born; but his habit of thought did not change. It 
broke out, first, when the state machine proposed to turn 
down Davy Martin, who was one of the judges of the state 
supreme court. Davy Martin's offense was that he had 
rendered a decision unpopular with the machine. No one 
contended that it was contrary to law, but every one 
agreed that it was against the railroads: hence the indigna- 
tion of the machine leaders, who whispered among them- 
selves that Davy Martin must go. This edict was relayed 
to the office of The Eagle, and immediately our reporter 
journeyed to Topeka, where he protested to the leaders. 
Getting no satisfaction he protested, with the aid of double- 
leaded editorials, in The Eagle. He got very much wrought 
up over the fate of a judge with whom he was personally 
unacquainted. But the machine leaders stood pat, caring 
more for the power of the railroads than for the power of 
the press. 


resolutions. He had long since come to think in 
terms of party platforms, and his life was filled with 
concern for the political aspirations of his friends. 
Strangely enough, he had no personal ambitions along 
political lines, but because of his activities those around 
him began to have aspirations for him. Who were they? 

“The practical politicians,” explained Mr. Murdock, 
“for whom as a class I had then, and still have, the warm- 
est personal affection. One of the sorrows of my career is 
that so many of my champions of that earlier time oppose 
me today.” 

These politicians it was who sought, unsolicited, to give 
him political preferment. They talked about him for the 
legislature or for the state senate. Then came the contest 
for United States Senator in which Chester I. Long, W. E. 
Stanley and Charles Curtis were at one another’s throats. 
It was a tremendous struggle. The newspaper man from 
Wichita was early at Topeka, and soon was in the center of 
the fight. He was a Long man. Eventually Long won, 
and his advancement made a vacancy in Congress. With 
one voice the political friends of the energetic newspaper 
man exclaimed: 

“Victor went to Topeka and stood up with the biggest of 
them. He’s a leader, and he’s the man for Congress!" 

But he didn’t want to go to Congress. He wanted to 
“write literature.” At thatage he believed he was a literary 
genius. The fervor of this belief led him to suppose that if, 
by any strange fate, he should fail to convince the world of 
his genius the tragic narration of his failure alone would 
be sufficient to give him immortal fame. 

So a family council was called. As usual it assembled 
after supper about the dining-room table. At one end of 
the white cloth sat the editor, at the other his wife. The 
children gazed into each other’s faces over the silver-plated 
caster—an ingenious mechanical contrivance, now unhap- 
pily out of fashion, which was built to revolve and thus 
bring the salt, pepper, mustard and vinegar, and of later 
years the olive oil, in juxtaposition with every palate. 

She who ruled the “Eagle roost” first had her say 
“Yes’’; no more. Then the vote was taken. Mother and 
her daughter-in-law voted in favor of the congressional 
mantle, while the editor, alone but vociferous, voted ““No!”’ 

“Majority’s against you, father,” said the innocent 
bystander. “I go to Congress.” He did not add what was 
in his mind, that a promising literary career was to 
be ruined. 

But there were obstacles, fortunately. Even though the 
“future editor” of the leading Republican paper in the 
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district was a candidate, the other aspirants did not at once 
withdraw. First, there was Judge Baker to be got out of 
the way, because he was a strong candidate, and because he, 
too, lived in Sedgwick County. The judge had long been 
ambitious to represent the district in Congress, and he was 
eminently deserving of the honor. Time and time again, 
when the campaign chest was low, he had been promised 
the congressional nomination “next election,” but for one 
reason or another the opening had not come. Now he was 
to be put aside again. It wasn’t a pleasant task. 

“Call on Judge Baker,” directed Ed Bewey, one of the 
leaders of the organization. “‘ Pretend to ask i:im to with- 
draw from the race—be respectful-like but firm. Tell him 
positively you’ve got the delegates sewed up in a bag.” 

The newspaper candidate almost balked at this demand. 
He liked Judge Baker. Further, he knew that Baker had 
a right to expect the nomination. But Ed Bewey was 
unyielding. 

“Do as I say—go up to the judge’s house tonight. 
Mebbe he won't be surprised to see you. Mebbe we've got 
it all fixed. But mind you go prepared to give Baker an 
eloquent knock-out. And don’t you forget to go in a hack.” 

“In a hack?” exclaimed the organization candidate. 
“Why, I have been to Judge Baker’s house a hundred 
times and always went on the trolley.” 

“See here, young man,” said Bewey condescendingly; 
“you've got a lot of learnin’ ahead of you in practical 
politics. Do exactly as Isay. Goina hack. What’s more— 
have both lamps lit and keep "em lit while the hack waits.” 

The leader triumphed. The candidate proceeded to the 
home of Judge Baker as directed, with the lamps of the 
hack trimmed and burning, and he went boldly, prepared 
to put up a stiff bluff. 

“You are positive you have enough delegates pledged to 
nominate you?” asked Judge Baker not unkindly when 
the bluff had been made. 

“I’m certain of it!” 

“Then I withdraw.”” And Judge Baker took the hand of 
his young opponent and offered his congratulations with 
a heartiness that was far from assumed. 





Ranch, really. From the 

first the brown river had 
edged stealthily westward 
with an eye to Gurymas, 
keeping within the bounds 
set by mountain walls a few 
hours to right or left, but all 
the while slyly waiting an 
unguarded moment for 
breaking through to the 
Pacific along the path of the 
Yaqui River. A trifle more 
of westing, to leave a few 
puny hills to the left, and the 
thing had been done—the 
Rio Grande had slipped by 


I: BEGAN at Donahue’s 





“Beat it, ms 
Tea, or the barrier and so southwest 


ruRen across the Yaqui country. 

You In: But from those insignificant 

hills reached out a finger of 

inexorable rock—hidden and nameless as the cause that 

makes you what you are. Therefore at Donahue’s the 

Rio Grande is turned snarling to the east, to gnaw and 

carve a way through three great mountain ranges to the 
Mexican sea. 

And here is a curious thing: There are no islands in the 
Rio Grande—save one. That one is precisely at Donahue’s, 
where a stubborn California branch bears westward about 
Greenhorn, a minority report—to creep back at last, 
thwarted, sullen and slow. It may be chance—but in that 
land of happy names there is no name for this short, 
unstoried stream; as if men kept for that baffled hope the 
silence due to grief. 

From that rejoining the river whips sharply east, 
impatient of further delay. Always a twisty and squirmy 
stream, for the next day’s journey it writhes and thrashes 
about like a python in death agony. Look at the map. 
It breaks through Caballo Mountain at Rincon, cuts a 
valley slantingly across the desert, nearing the eastward 
range at the proper chisel-angle; and so chisels through at 
El Paso. 

El Paso, remember, means The Pass, Seven great rail- 
ways crowd to this pass. Transcontinental passengers stop 


Possibly it was a prodding of conscience—aftermath of 
the encounter with Judge Baker—that made him over- 
careful about the remaining candidates. There were 
eighteen of them—the district contained thirty-six counties. 
Undaunted by this opposition, he looked upon himself as a 
sure winner, and he did not want the unsuccessful candi- 
dates to be down on him when the race for the nomination 
was over. And particularly he desired the continued friend- 
ship of Tom Noftzer, politician among lawyers; Charlie 
Branine, leader of the bar of his county; William Wallace, 
another able lawyer; Sam Forshay, a six-foot ranchman; 
and Dave Blaine, successful businessman—all of them 
much older than the ubiquitous newspaper candidate. 

It was in the little town of Great Bend that the clans 
gathered for the big convention. Rushing from room to 
room in the hotel, Murdock visited one rival candidate 
after another; and his youthful earnestness and his sincere 
pleading—‘“‘ Don’t be mad at me; I want you for my 
friend more’n I want the nomination” —enabled him to 
handle a difficult situation. Of course some of the candi- 
dates laughed at his confidence in his own nomination; but 
they all listened. 

Moreover, they were all impressed with his claims and 
depressed by his air of confidence—or else they depressed 
one another. For the upshot of this strange move in prac- 
tical politics was that these very men, weakening in the 
crisis, gave the final impetus to the stampede at the con- 
vention. That's how Victor Murdock obtained the 
nomination. 

How he got elected is another story. Returning from 
the convention he was surprised, as the train approached 
the Peerless Princess of the Plains, to hear all of the 
whistles blowing. 

“What are they blowing for?” the candidate asked 
Jerry Howard, one of his backers. “‘’Tisn’t noon yet.” 

“Blowing for you,” said Howard proudiy, “for the next 
Congressman from the Eighth District.” 

At the station and vicinage every man, woman and 
child of Wichita apparently had gathered. It was a splendid 
reception, and elicited a worthy response, the keynote of 
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off here. They cross the bridge to Juarez—thereafter 
saying complacently: “When I was in Mexico y 

The native of the city of New York, it is said—by 
natives of the city of New York—is quiet, prudent and 
economical. Wickedness and waste are provided for, and 
by transients from Wichita, Paducah, Zanesville. It is 
even so with El] Paso, which is New York’s closest rival for 
the crown of naughtiness. The aborigines are singularly 
domestic and sedate; the attractions are for the transients. 
So it is said. 

That is as it may be. The attractions draw more tran- 
sients, right enough—which creates a demand for more 
attractions, and so forth, ad libertine. For the same causes, 
E] Paso’s police force, man for man, fears no comparisons. 





“Say, you, Crooknose!”’ said Gannon. “What are you 
hanging round this corner for?” 

Crooknose turned slow gray eyes for better regard of 
Officer Gannon—otherwise holding his negligent attitude 
against the wall, his hands resting on the stone quoin. 

“For safety, Bullneck. Because you're here.” 

Now Bullneck was the older and larger man, but the 

gray eyes held the effect of looking down in kindly banter 
to a favored child. 

“Beat it, you, or I'll run you in! 

“That will be interesting!” said Crooknose politely. 

Gannon’s big body swayed, but his feet clung to the 
pavement. Of the brown-faced men who came to the 
Pass City, there were some from whom pink-faced men had 
no profit in their dealings. Quiet Crooknose was alarming. 
The policeman could not have named a reason. He sensed 
it—and was not sorry for an interruption. 

“Mart! Mart Gannon! I've been robbed!” 

He was a pretty boy, about the age of Crooknose; his 
hat was smashed, his coat torn, his cheek bruised; Gannon 
knew him for a deskman at the smelter. 

“T was hanging round at the Jumbo, just looking on— 
big boob with a roll and a jag, buckin’ monte; and they 
was dealing seconds on him—see?” The story came in 
gurgly blobs, like water from a full keg. “I spots a chance 
for easy money; so I crossed him—see? It’sasnap. When 
he bet gold on the cinco, I'm piking silver on the other 
card—and so on down the line—see? By the time the gink 
gets his I’m sixty to the good. Goin’ downstairs two guys 
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which was that the young candidate was “for 'em” —would 
always be “for em”! At this the old politicians smiled. 
“For” them? Of course! But they began to shake their 
heads a little over the burden of the young man’s reguiar 
campaign speech. 

He was not an orator. Indeed, at that time he gave littk 
promise of being even a fair public speaker. But he had an 
engaging manner; he was a good mixer on the platform as 
well as down among the crowd. And everything he said 
had a ring of wholesome sincerity to it. Moreover, he said 
what the people were pleased to hear. Their only safety, 
he told them, was in activity. They must be busy and 
keep busy; if they remained quiet and did nothing then the 
politicians would get the best of them. 

Judge Watkins, a man thoroughly skilled in politics, 
after listening to this strange talk in a machine district, 
one evening took the candidate aside and reasoned with 
him. “I know you're sincere—you mean every word you 
say. But you're taking the wrong road. You don’t want 
all the people active. This and all other governments are 
run by a minority—and a select minority. It’s your 
business to be part of that select minority.” 

However, the speech wasn’t changed. Probably it 
elected him. He was only thirty-one. 

“What was the first thing you thought of after your 
election?” 

“Of that five-thousand-dollar salary,” promptly answered 
Mr. Murdock. “It was only five thousand in those days.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I drew a check for two dollars, and went along Main 
Street jingling those two silver dollars. My, but I was 
happy! Then an old printer named Sam Daniels came up 
to me and, without so much as offering his congratulations, 
said: ‘Got any money?’ 

“Just to show him I had, I pulled out the two silver 
dollars. 

“*Thank you,’ said Sam, taking the two dollars, For 
the moment I felt as downcast as if I had lost the election.” 

“When did you become an Insurgent?” 

(Centinued on Page 49) 


clatter past me, one on 
each side. They grabs me; 
bashes me hat over me 
eyes; they frisks me and 
they throw me out. Lucky 
I was most down. See 
where they tore my coat 
getting my leather?” 

“Anybody see’em? Will 
you know ’em? Can you 
swear to "em?" Thus the 
law's majesty, blaring. 

“Know ‘em nothing! 
Didn't I tell you they 
mashed me hat over me 
lookers? All I see was their 
backs as they beat it up- 
stairs. I don’t want the 
strongarms pulled; I want 
me dough—ninety-five 
bucks! Thought you was 
me friend!" 

“Friend? I know your 
name's Parker, if you 
call that bein’ a friend. 
Whatcha want me to do, 
you sucker? Arrest the 
whole block? You swear out a warrant or clear out. By 
your own say you're a cheat, a piker, a squealer and a 
chump. Shack now!” 

“Does the concession cover that?” Crooknose left his 
corner to put the query lightly, carelessiy. “What you say 
of friend Snipes is eminently correct. You have a happy 
knack of speech. But isn’t friend Jumbo a little on the 
hog? Winning both sides of one bet-—it seems almost 
greedy! Still I would not interfere if they hadn't sent two 
men to get it from Snipes. I can’t forgive that. You'd 
better trot along, Bullneck, and bring it here.” 

“Bring it? How? Who'll I get it of?” 

Bullneck was choking-black, but that cold gray eye chilled 
him to the bone. 

“Oh, just ask the house for it. They'll give it to you. 
Ninety-five dollars, Snipes? Well, Bullneck, you bring 
back—oh, say sixty-five. That leaves a piece of money to 





“That Will be Interesting !"* 
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split three ways. You can keep all of the thirty if you 
want to; but it doesn’t pay in the long run—the golden 
egg, and all that. If Jumbo holds back you might men- 
tion my name—Crooknose—and tell ’em I’m one of the 
grandest little collectors now at large, and I'll be up 
presently. Go on now and get it!” 

And Gannon got it. 

“Snipes,” said Crooknose, “let me put you wise to a few 
things: Don’t cross the sucker bet too pointedly. It’s bad 
form; it tips the game; you'll get yourself disliked. Num- 
ber two: Keep to the wall on dark stairways; it is a sign of 
bad luck to have a stranger on each side. Thirdly: This is 
no place for trundle-bed trash. Keep out of this part of 
E) Paso unless you are a match for any two men.” 

“Like yourself?” sneered Gannon. 

“Exactly. You may go now, Snipes.” 

“Why —er—thank you!” blurted Snipes. “Can’t I slip 
you a yellow boy for yours?” 

“Me? For that!” said Crooknose dispassionately. .“I 
must give you another steer.” A quick twist of the collar 
brought Snipes to position; a creditable drop-kick started 
him on his way; outraged law stood by, subdued. 

“So long, Bullneck!” said this redresser of wrongs. “I 
got to go up to the office.” 
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STIRRING place, the great world, and crowding to 

& the eye: Troy town, a month away, was dimmed 
in Katie’s mind. The best was that no marvel of all held 
more of lure than her daily task. For Katie worked in a 
dreamshop. 

Strong, barbaric colors— blankets of Zufii and the Nav- 
ajo; basket-work of Pima, Hopi and Apache; potter: of 
old pueblos— these drew you through the door to ruin and 
delight. Beadwork and moccasin came next, quiver and 
belt and bow; then all that the desert holds of quaint 
and rare—cacti of cliff and plain and hill—flaunting, flam- 
ing searlet and crimson and blood-red; purple maguey, 
the yueca’s white and waxen bells—cousins, these two, 
bearing lance and wand; and, poor kin to them, soto and 
bayonet and dagger, spiked and bristling; richest in names 
of all growing things, these thorny kindreds, strong-fibered, 
stout-hearted—sharing between them a hundred words of 
love or hate. 

Beaten copper, filigree of delicate silver; great locks, 
hand-forged with foot-long keys, from churches that 
flourished and fell] when Cromwell ruled in England; petri- 
fied wood; heaps of garnets, carnelian, agates, turquoise; 
arrowheads of flint or obsidian; quartz, white or creamy; 
skins of leopard, bear, panther and wolf—such wonder- 
wares and a thousand more the dream-pedlar had brought 
and blended. 

A eurtained archway gave to a posada of old Spain; 
fireplace, crane and turnspit; groined roof and mullioned 
window. Here you dined with Quixote or tasted the fare 
of a later land, weird and fiery dishes—chile con carne, 
tortillas, atole; spiced chocolate or milky tizwin for drink; 
cornhusk cigarrillos for the devotee. 

It was the lucky girl Katie Quinn found herself, blessing 
the dey that brought the dream-pedlar to Troy town, 
seeking jacinth and turquoise. 

Under another sky, Kester, the dream-pedlar, had 
known Katie’s father--who was father and mother, too, 
poor girl! But it was not friendship for Tom Quinn that 
brought her the chance to leave the lonely hilltown— 
though Katie thought so, not knowing that she herself 
brought the one touch the dreamshop lacked; midnight 
hair and black-gray eyes and wildrosecheek, against Felipa’s 
flashing and stormy loveliness, golden Ruth, and porcelain 
Hilda's slender and flaxen fairness. 

There had been one not so well pleased at Katie's 
fortune. That was Billy Boy. 

The full tide of her fresh-hearted youth joyed in splendor 
and flashing lights. Billy Boy and Tom Quinn whistling 
home down the trail; Troy town nestling against the hill- 
slope; the white mines far above; Ghost Mountain 
breasting the golden air—in the back of her mind they 
were faint and small, like the drowse of a lone bee in a 
pulsing noon. 


Katie sold basketry and ores to a pink-and-white young 
men of good taste and an infinity of leisure until he was 
rescued by an anxious parent; a nice old gentleman 
beggared himself for gems; and after him came a silken 
lady, with a white doglet. 

“That cunning little toy basket—yes, I want that for a 
Sewel box. How much for this perfectly lovely jade? Oh, 
that’s too high! I can’t afford it—now. This lava paper- 
weight is charming! I'll take that. Oh, I did want those 
fire opals so much; but I suppose I can’t have them. 
Where did you say Mr. Kester got them? Querétaro? 
Oh, no—Simapan. Wait! Ask the manager if he will 
please put them aside until my husband can look at them. 
Oh, you are a new girl here—I had forgotten that. My 
husband is Mr. Julius Barron. Perhaps I can coax him to 
buy the jade too. What stone is that? Girasol? I never 
saw one like it. Now let me see! The red-and-black jar 
we were looking at and the Zufii scarf—that will be all 





The Hotden 

Woman Tapped 
at a Door at the 
End of the Hall 


for today. Send a mes- 
senger with the things 
at once. The manager 
knows the house 
number. My change, 
please.” 

“Excuseme,madam, 
but the goods come to 
more than the twenty 
dollars,” said Katie. 

“Twenty dollars! Why, I gave you a fifty-dollar note 
when I started to go after I first looked at the opals.” 

“Your pardon, madam; but it was twenty dollars you 
gave me. See, I have held it in my hand all the time.” 
Katie was paling. 

The silken lady darted a terrible glance at her. 

“What's this! You have changed it for another bill. 
You are a thief!” Her voice rose. “Call the manager!” 
she demanded of Felipa. 

“But, Mrs. Barron, will you not look first?” said loyal 
Felipa. “This Katie is a good girl. It is not possible what 
you say; there is a mistake.” 

“‘T tucked a fifty-dollar bill in the heel of my glove when 
I left Chaney’s, and gave it to this swindler to pay for the 
searf and the jar. Will you call the manager or shall I have 
you discharged too?”” Mrs. Barron passed from rage to 
tears. 

So Katie was discharged. At the clock stroke life had 
been sweet and sunny and bright to her; an hour found her 
shamed and blackened. Not despairing—her spirit rose to 
fight against injustice. Mr. Kester was afar in Moqui- 
land—she would appeal to him. He would not believe this 
dreadful thing of her. Meantime poor father must not 
know—or Billy Boy. She remembered an employment 
agency in the nert block. There she gave her slender 
qualifications and paid the fee. 

“I beg your pa~¢on, my dear,” said a pleasant voice as 
she gained the street; ‘‘but I saw you go into the agency. 
I had just come out and I cannot resist the temptation to 
ask you if by any chance you do typewriting?”’ 

Katie looked up at the friendly face. 


“No, ma’am, I can’t. I can’t do anything much.” She. 


was very much alone and hungering for a friendly face. 
She wished with all her heart that it were closing time so 
she might talk with warm-hearted Felipa. 

“Oh, dear! I’m sorry. I was so in hope that you did. 
You'll excuse an inquisitive old woman; but you’re never 
going to do housework—with that pretty face?” 

“Not yet—though that wouldn’t be so bad, with nice 
people. I’m trying to get on at the department stores 
first.”” 

“ Any experience?” The woman walked beside her. 

“ A little—but I can’t bring a recommendation.” Katie’s 
lip quivered. 

“Trouble? Child, the world is full of trouble.” Katie’s 
eyes were brimming now. “There, there! Don’t cry, 
dearie! Come into the park and tell me about it. Maybe 
I can help you. I have no daughter of my own.” 
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She was kind; she was neat and pleasant to the eye; her 
hair was graying—and Katie was young and unwarned. 

“There, there! It’s ashame!” said the auditor warmly 
when the story was done. “ And you think this Mr. Kester 
is a just man?” 

“He knows my father—he knows I couldn't do a thing 
like that!” sobbed Katie. 

The woman considered. 

“Let me see! There are four girls, artists, where I have 
my rooms. Studios—top floor and north light—that sort 
of thing—but they room there too. They hate getting 
their meals at restaurants. Just till your Mr. Kester comes 
back, would you consider being a play-housekeeper for 
them? They have been talking of setting up a kitchen for 
weeks and weeks. It would be easier than to be a beginner 
in department stores. And they will be wanting to put 
that sparkling face of yours on canvas—or I am the more 
mistaken.” 

Katie dried her eyes. 

“T’ll try it, ma’am, and thank you for all your goodness 
to me.” 

The kind lady clapped her hands to applaud this 
decision. 

“That's settled then! Now I'll tell you what we'll do: 
Two of the girls won’t be home tonight. You and I will 
dine together at the Plaza. I’ll send a note to your lodg- 
ings by a messenger boy. You can have one of my rooms 
tonight and we'll make arrangements with the young 
ladies the first thing tomorrow. Indeed, I will be asking 
them if I may be one of their family myself. Bless me, you 
don’t even know my name! I am Mrs. Holden—Alice 
Holden, my dear—and glad this once that I was born 
swivel-tongued.” 

That is why and how, something after seven, Katie went 
with Mrs. Holden to a street she had never seen, turned 
in at a doorway between Hardware and Harness, climbed 
two flights of stairs, and so came happily into a hall of 
warm, wide rugs and cushioned chairs and glowing bulbs, 
with a broad skylight over the central space. Under the 
skylight a mountain lion’s hide was spread; on the wall 
above it was a pair of splendid antlers. 

“Now you make yourself at home here, dearie,”’ said 
Katie’s benefactor, showing her to a cozy and comfortable 
room, “while I run out and ask about the young ladies. 
I won't be half an hour.” 

“Tf you please,”’ said Katie timidly, “might I write to 
Mr. Kester while you're gone?” 

The kind lady opened a desk. 

“There you are— pens, paper, stamps — 
I'll be right back.” 


everything. 


While Katie wrote, Mrs. Julius Barron found the missing 
fifty-dollar bill in her wristbag. 


The Holden woman tapped at a door at the end of the 
hall. It was answered by a flashily dressed man with a 
mean and cruel face. 

“There's a country girl in my room, Ikey. See that she 
doesn’t get away while I do some telephoning.” 

So Ikey smoked in a chair near the stairhead. Five 
minutes later three men, loathsome and vicious, came 
puffing up the stairs. 

“Weil! Curly? Doc? Ratty? What is this, anyway—a 
reunion of the Thug family?” demanded Ikey, scowling. 

“Yes, and more coming—hear ’em?” said Doc. “The 
cops are on the raid bigger’n a wolf! Man got croaked at 
the Midway—and two or three guys lost their rolls along 
the line and put up a holler. The push is comin’ here to 
duck. There’s never been any rough stuff pulled off in this 
joint—the bulls won’t look here.” 

“You got to dump your gats, then,” said Ikey sulkily. 

“Mine goes to the discard,” said a newcomer, shivering. 
“ There’s rangersin that bunch. They go toostrong for me. 
I don’t need no gun.” 

“Well, I do!” growled another, pushing up the stairs. 
“Me gat stays right wid me—see?”’ : 

These sentiments were echoed by perhaps a third of the 
refugees. They were the dregs of infamy. 

“Oh, well; crowd into a couple o’ rooms,” growled Ikey. 
“T can’t take your guns off—but, mind, if the bulls come 
I hope they bump you off—see?” 

There were a dozen in the first vermin flight; more came 
later, white-faced, slinking. 


Katie finished the letter. Now to mail it! She put on 
her hat before the glass; she went into the hall, smiling; 
she paused by the lion’s hide to thrust forgotten hatpins 
through her coiling hair. Ikey rose. 

“Where you goin’, missy?” 
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T THE office Crooknose was giving business his 

closest attention, with a fair measure of success. Work 

had begun about three in the afternoon. It was now past 
seven and the lights were on. ® 

This was when the town was wide open. There were 

other anterooms in the Tivoli—three of them—where 

pikers could lose their money at poker. They shared the 
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second floor with roulette, senate, stud, twenty-one, craps, 
monte and faro. The office was reserved for big money. 
It was on the third floor, making connection with the 
buffet by speaking tube and dumbwaiter; and it zealously 
fostered a profitable reputation for fair play—which was 
quite undeserved. The rest of the floor was given to 
comfortable bedrooms for the use of auspicious patrons. 
Curiously enough, robbing these patrons while they slept 
was not permitted. They were the guests of the house. 

Had the players signed a reund robin as they sat at the 
round table, the order would have been Hike, Lumber, 
Cigars, Crooknose, Travesy and Moore, which brings the 
vicious circle back again to Hike, the house man. Lumber 
and Cigars were fixtures— business men of the town. They 
laughed, they told stories, they made freak bets, they went 
the high spade for drinks. 

Crooknose was at once the youngest and most mature of 
the party. Twenty-eight at the most, his face was year- 
bitten and strong. He was unknown. For three days that 
ominous maturity of quiet eye and strong brown hands 
that wasted no motion had oppressed poor Hike toshameful 
honesty. He knew the breed. Evans—so Crooknose gave 
his name—played a stiff game—at unexpected flashes a 
brilliant one; lapsing unexpectedly to the safe and sane, 
and showing an uncanny instinct against disaster. He said 
little, made no post-mortems, and drank not at all. 

Travesy, a huge man, scarlet-faced and overdressed, was 
in reality part owner of the Tivoli, but the connection was 
carefully concealed. His cue was rough good nature, his 
business to inspire confidence. When his chips were taken 
away and he endeavored to buy more without cash, the 
transaction was refused. 

“I know you're all right, but I can’t do business on 
jawbone. Sorry—but it’s strictly against rules,” said Hike. 

So Travesy, visibly miffed, left a marker to hold his 
chair, and came back presently with much money. These 
things had their effect. When Hike and Travesy fought 
out a jackpot between themselves the showdown usu- 
ally disclosed a scandalous bluff—privately remarked by 
Lumber, Cigars, and Jack Moore, promoter, who also joyed 
over the goodly gains taken by Travesy from the house, to 
the vast chagrin of Hike. But Crooknose Evans noted 
that their bluffing was purely mutual; when others called 
an unreasonable bet the only chance to win was to hold 
an unreasonably big hand. Silent Mr. Evans also noticed 
how these two “‘cross-lifted” a luckless victim between 
them—and drew his own conclusions. 

Promoter Moore, with Hike on his left and Travesy 
on his right, was pro tempore offensively wealthy; also, of 
his proper nature, permanently offensive and overbearing: 
for both which reasons the Tivoli desired his heart. 
Inopportune Mr. Evans 
had delayed this con- 
summation; he had Mr. 
Hike’s number. Twice in 
the three days Travesy, 
ably seconded by the pro- 
moter’s purse-pride, had 
tried to put Crooknose 
out of the game by mak- 
ing the come-in too large 
for him; but that imper- 
turbable gentleman had 
brought forth, without 
comment, sums surpris- 
ing for one of his careless 
appearance. 

Moore, with brutal cal- 
lousness, spoke openly of 
a trip to Arizona; Erie 
would relieve Hike 
at eight o’clock; and 
Travesy, impatient, gave 
Hike the signal for Big 
Business. It was a jack- 
pot game. On Moore’s 
deal no one opened. 

“And you cash in 
every night at twelve, Mr. 
Evans?” said Travesy as 
Hike dealt. 

“Yes. I believe in the 
eight-hour day.” 

“Knew a man once,” 
boomed Travesy in his 
rough, hearty way, “that 
set himself another sort 
of limit. When he won a 
hundred dollars or lost 
a hundred, no matter 
what time it was, he quit 
for the night. Soundslike 
a good, sensible plan, 
doesn’t it?” 

“T used to win one day 
and lose the next,” said 
Moore. “ Now! only play 
every other day.” 


“"Evings! I never could do that!” said Cigars genially. 
“I’m out for the fun more than the money.” 

“T’m out for the money,” said Evans. 

Lumber passed; Cigars passed, showing Lumber the 
high spade and ordering more of the same. Evans passed; 
Travesy passed. Moore opened for a small stack; but 
the game was a big game; every man round the board 
had won and lost alternately, buying more chips when he 
lost; and the smallest stacks were staggering, measured 
by day-wage. 

Hike looked over his cards, laughed carelessly and 
stayed. Lumber and Cigars passed; Evans stayed. 

“T’ll draw with you boys myself. I ought to raise, but 
I haven't the nerve,” said Travesy. “‘One—when you get 
to me.” 

“Asleep at the switch!” said Hike, in deep vexation. 
“T don’t suppose Moore would have laid down, but I 
wouldn’t have had you two hyenas drawing to four-card 
flushes on us. Still, I couldn’t very well raise. I don't 
mind letting you fellows see what I am going to draw to.” 
He discarded two and spread the others, face up. “Two 
tens and a spike ace. Goin’ to have a cheap draw, I was. 
Oh, well——— Cards, gentlemen?” 

Evans, Travesy and Moore drew one each. Hike drew 
two and pushed the deck over to Lumber. 

Promoter Moore had been dealt two kings, the ace of 
spades, the joker and a useless card. The joker is always 
an ace in Texas. He drew a third king and bet largely. 

Hike looked at his draw, knuckled his chin and stayed. 

“Oho! Caught your other ten? Hard luck, old man 
hard luck!” said Moore. “I hope these other gentlemen 
make their flushes, I'm sure. The more the merrier.” 

Crooknose Evans, unhurried, sized a stack up to the 
promoter’s bet. 

“Afraid to raise—on a flush?” taunted the promoter. 
“Bah!” 

“T always play my hand to suit myself, you know,” said 
Evans, unangered. “And this looks like a good place to 
get off. What you got?” 

“Hold on! Ho-old on!” boomed Travesy. “I'm in this 
thing yet!”" He raised the pot for another towering stack. 
“‘Mine’s all green. The hide goes with the tallow!” 

“All green? That won't buy you much. Your one only 
play was to call. Evans played his hand right. He under- 
stands poker,” said Moore. His piggy eyes shone greed; 
his pulpy cheeks tightened to a cruel sneer. “Now I'm 
going to prize the roof off. There’s no use sending a boy 
to mill.” He raised with an insulting flourish. “I always 
expected to make a hog-killing in this joint!” 

Hike saw the doubled raise and raised yet again. 

“T've got one more squeal in me at that!" he observed. 





Flame Darted Before Him and Men Fall at the Fiame 
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To the purple amaze of the lookers-on in Vienna, Mr. 
Evans saw the three successive raises and further con- 
tributed his entire pile of expensive chips—a goodly pile, 
for he had been winning. 

“Domino!” said Mr, Evans mildly. 

Travesy flung down his hand. He had nothing; his bets 
had been made to tempt the Moore money to the open. 
He was a hardened gambler, but he eyed Crooknose 
askance—a fortune was at stake beyond any previous 
hazard of the Tivoli. He knew that Evans had not been 
expected in on the play; it was possible that pure chance 
had sent him better cards than the ace-full which Hike was 
to hold—a little set of fours or a small straight flush. For 
the house must merely win, without frequent holding of 
invincible hands, which is bad form. 

Moore’s arrogant manner had left him; sweat stood on 
his heavy jowl; he called, but his hand twitched. He had 
few chips left. 

Hike called. Hike also felt curiosity as to the chance- 
held hand of friend Evans. But after all it was not Hike’s 
money and he was acting under instructions: all he had to 
lose was a job. And he had warned Travesy against Evans. 

“It’s hard to hold my mouth just right,"’ he confessed. 
“All right, Mr. Evans. Beat me and buy the drinks!” 

“Beat you!”” Moore smote the table with his heavy fist. 
“Damn you, Hike, I’ve got you skinned a mile! I'm 
sweating blood, but there’s the man I'm afraid of.” He 
jerked his thumb at Evans. “ You—you've got a ten-full 
at best. You can’t have four tens, unless there were five 
in the deck, for one was faced in thediscard. Here's mine!” 
He spread down his king-full. 

“T also am afraid of Mr. Evans—not of you. According 
to the state constitution—-which you seem to have for- 
gotten, Mr. Moore—there are five aces in the Texas deck,” 
said Hike. He showed an ace-full. “ What is it, Evansa—a 
gold chain or a wooden leg? What you got?” 

“Oh, me?” said Crooknose pleasantly. “I got asix-fuil!” 
It appeared—a clicking flash in his left hand; the muzzle 
was at Travesy’s ear. “Quiet!” 

Quiet ensued. 

“Mr. Moore, pass your left hand carefully under the 
edge of the table toward Mr. Hike. You will find two cards 
there, held in a clip. Mr. Hike exchanged them for his two 
aces. I saw him doit. Coarse work, Hike; coarse work! 
You grieve me!” 

Mr. Moore produced the cards. Mr. 
subdued—not to say extinct. 

“Now, Mr. Hike, go softly and bring the bankroll from 
the checkrack. Very softly! The bills only. Never mind 
the hard stuff. Thank you! I will not stay till 
twelve tonight, I believe. This will do nicely. Moore, you 
are entitled to this little 
pot—you had the high 
hand. I'll keep the money 
and you take the chips. 
Tinhorn Travesy'll cash 
‘em. He can't afford to 
chiprack you. He's the 
owner, you know. By the 
way, Travesy had nothing 
in his hand but cards 
same as I did. He was 
just in to cross-lift you. 
Well, I must be going. 
Got a gun, Travesy? 
Never mind; keep it. 
You're welcome to follow 
me—but, if you come, 
come a-shooting!" He 
backed out, closing the 
door behind him. 

As he ran swiftly down 
the stair he knew the 
speaking tube was in 
action. Could he gain the 
street by speed or must 
he fight his way out at the 
first floor? Or should he 
do the unexpected thing? 

By terrible and evil 
ways his reckless feet had 
come to that silent stair- 
way. Perhaps they were 
sent there. Midstep be- 
tween foot and floor he 
made a swift choice, and 
so, unknowing, turned his 
back on shame forever. 

He entered the swing- 
ing doors of the long gam- 
bling room on the second 
floor, passed through 
quietly, unnoticed in the 
crowd, and went hur- 
riedly up a rear stairway 
to the floor he had just 
quitted, even as his late 


Moore was 
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THE FIGHTING 


Easy Money—By Edward Mott Woolley | 


TLELUVUSETTRATE DO Br 


j K THEN I was seventeen years old my father and I had 
a little argument connected with the woodpile. 
He cornered me in the yard, where I was digging 

worms to go fishing. 

“You young vagabond, go get the ax and split up those 
hickory knots!"’ said he. 

“T can’t split ’em,” I explained. “They're too hard.” 

“You'll have many a knot worse than those before you 
get through life!” he assured me. - ‘Don’t you come into 
the house again until you've split every one of those knots 
into firewood for the range! I’m getting tired of support- 
ing you in luxury. The only thing you’re good for is to 
imagine yourself a pirate—you and your worthless 
Fighting Six cronies, with your mysterious confabs in the 
woodshed! I'll woodshed you, sir, if you don’t have those 
knots split in just one hour!” 

Off he stalked. I looked at the knots a minute; then I 
made up my mind to do a thing I had been contemplating 
quite a while--run away! The little town of Stony Bend 
was getting too small for me and that eternal woodpile too 
big. My parents kept the Bend Hotel, a small tavern, but 
ruthless in its devastation of the forests. 

Slipping round to a side door, I went in quietly while my 
father was replenishing the fire in the hotel office. Upstairs 
I investigated dad’s other trousers and extracted twenty 
doliars—borrowed it! Mentally I gave dad my note. I 
tell you this as a matter of history, not boastfully. I have 
many things to regret. 

Softly I slipped out again; and before my hour of grace 
expired I was on the train bound for Chicago, which lay 
some six hundred miles to the westward. I had two reasons 
in selecting Chicago as my destination: first, it was about 
the terminus of my cash; second, I knew a man there who 
had made a million dollars on the Board of Trade—at 
jeast, such was the common report at Stony Bend. His 
name was Weatherhead Twitchell, and for a time he had 
been a grain and wool buyer at my little home town. 


The Boys’ Board of Trade 


N ARRIVING in Chicago I was unable to find Mr. 
Twitchell, but I located the Board of Trade. I also met 
a boy who was selling lottery tickets and I invested almost 
my last dollar in a fractional chance on a fortune. I had 
come to Chicago to escape work, but now I faced the neces- 
sity of splitting a knot that really appalled me. I was 
homesick, and the bare realities of life filled me with despair. 
laving lived all my existence in a hotel atmosphere, I 
turned naturally to a hotel for succor. The traveling men 





“If i Had Ten Thousand Doliars Cash I Couid Clear a 
Small Fortune in a Yeart"* 
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who made Stony Bend had often talked about the bellboys 
in city hostelries, and now I sought work as a bellboy. 
The fourth hotel I tackled was the old Tremont House. 
There was a vacancy, but I was asked for references. I 
was up against it, but took a chance. Taking chances 
became my long suit afterward. 

“Weatherhead Twitchell, of the Board of Trade, knows 
all about me,” said I. 

My bluff worked. Withevi looking up the reference, I 
was hired. On my first payday I received four dollars, a 
dollar being held out to apply on my uniform. On the 
advice of the head bellboy I put two dollars into a mining 
pool made up by my fellow workers. 

“It’s your last chance to get the stock at twenty cents,” 
he confided. “It’s to be put up to forty on the first of the 
month.” 

Then, on the judgment of a bellboy called Racehorse, I 
backed Blanche B to show in the third race down at New 
Orleans and contributed a dollar to that end. Racehorse 
obligingly invested the money for me at a poolroom. The 
first returns I got from my various enterprises caused tre- 
mendous excitement among my set. My lottery ticket 
drew thirty dollars! There was a rush for lottery tickets 
resembling a land boom. 

I was now on the highroad to fortune; so I put a twenty- 
dollar bill in an envelope, with a short and haughty note 
to my father, and gave the letter to a traveling man to 
mail in Omaha. I was afraid dad might come to Chicago 
after me if he found out where I was. I need not have 
worried; he was glad to be well rid of me. My mother — 
But I don’t like to talk about it. In the same way I repaid 
two dollars I had borrowed long before of Hen Hogan in 
Stony Bend and fifty cents I owed Buf Southern. Both 
these boys were members of our juvenile pirate band, the 
Fighting Six. I had been the originator and Grand Bloody 
Chief of the Six. 

All my associations in Chicago were bad. The glamour 
of the hotel lobby made me contemptuous of the every- 
day world, and petty speculation speedily got me in its 
tenacious grip. Every week I gave up the bulk of my pay 
for gambling purposes, ranging from imaginary wheat to 
bogus plantations in Honduras. 

At nineteen, when I was head bellboy, I was falsely 
accused of stealing a ring from a guest; I was discharged. 
This was the parting of the ways. Had there been any one 
to direct me, I believe I should have gone into some line of 
legitimate endeavor. My father had not handled me just 
right back in Stony Bend. He was not broad enough to 
see that some freak of heredity had made me different. 
My imagination needed to be turned into some- 
thing really worth accomplishing. 

One of the permanent guests at the Tremont 
House was a young grain trader familiarly known 
as Option Harry. Like myself, he had run away 
from home, and now from my viewpoint he was 
living a fairy existence. His cigars were unlimited, 
his clothes good, and his evenings in the bar- 
room filled with billiards and gayety. 

I appealed to him, and he gave me work asa 
messenger in his office. Shortly afterward I 
formed a little association which I called the 
Junior Brokers’ Exchange, our members being 
composed of messenger boys and younger clerks 
connected with the Board of Trade. It was a 
pretty fair little bucketshop. 

I was a plunger from the start. Of course we 
had no real wheat béck of us; what we did ‘was 
to bet on the rise and fall of prices. Margins 
were fixed at a cent a bushel and any member 
could buy fractional lots down to a single bushel. 

Owing to our lack of bookkeeping we had 
many rows, and much additional trouble was 
caused by the proneness of our members to 
default. On one occasion I got into serious 
trouble with a boy we called Auntie. I had sold 
a mythical line of wheat short and covered it 
successfully, and I should have made seventy- 
three cents. In cash I got only twenty. 

I tackled Auntie on Jackson Street, and after 
some compliments back and forth he got me 
down on my back in the gutter. Then he put his 
knees in the pit of my stomach.. 

“Take it back?” he yelled, referring to some 
aspersion I had made on his character. 

“N-Never!” I managed to gasp. 

“Then take that!” he hissed—and punched 
me in the nose, 
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ZI Investigated Dad's Trousers and Extracted 
Twenty Dollars — Borrowed It! 


Just then a policeman dragged him off. We were both 
arrested and the story of the Junior Brokers’ Exchange 
got into the newspapers; also my name—Frederick 
Hastings. Next day a Board of Trade man of consequence 
sent for me and offered me a job as assistant order clerk at 
seventy-five dollars a month. 

“You've got the makings of a good speculator,” he 
informed me warmly. “I'll help you all I can.” 

This praise swelled my ambition to get rich without 
working. I did so little work in the office that I was fired 
at the end of the first month; but I got another job, and 
still another. Sometimes there were long periods when 
I did not work. I seldom worked unless i had to. 


Easy Come and Easy Go 


N MY own account meanwhile I went into the game 

pretty stiff. Privileges were my specialty. Puts and 
calls were just playthings. With perfect sang-froid I sold 
wheat I did not own at the time I sold it, and bought wheat 
the other fellow did not own. I did not want the wheat 
itself; a flourmill was not in my line. All I wanted was the 
easy money that came from trading in differences. Nor 
did I confine myself to grain. Anything was prey to me if 
it had a big element of chance. 

“T’ll bet you ten dollars that we see a redheaded girl 
inside of one minute,” I said one day to Fletcher Burr, one 
of the fellows in the office where I had landed a job 
temporarily. 

“T’'ll take you,” said he, pulling out his watch. “And 
I'll bet you ten dollars more that we don’t see a yellow dog 
within a minute.” 

Dogs were not plentiful on La Salle Street and the odds 
were heavily against me; still I was just as game as Fletch. 

“All right,” said I; “we'll begin to count at two- 
thirty-nine.” 

In fifty seconds, as we stood there at the window, a red- 
headed girl went by leading a yellow dog. I won twenty 
dollars. At four o’clock I lost the money and forty 
additional dollars with it on the races. 

Fletcher Burr was a fascinating, daredevil chap, and, 
like myself, preferred money that had not the taint of toil 
attached to it. His reckless indifference in speculation 
was amazing; yet, in various degrees, hundreds of men all 
about me resembled him in method. Perhaps it is hard 
for the workaday world to realize the vast extent of the 
speculative population. I believe there are a million men 
in the United States today who are trying to travel the 
easy-money route. Most of them are young men, and 
their history will be pretty much what mine has been. 
You cannot change the leveling law of average. I know 
the game from start to finish. 

I was about twenty-five years old when my latest 
employer got caught in a squeeze and lost half a million 
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dollars. He retired to a private lunatic asylum, where 
they had a blackboard and a fake line of market quotations. 
It was a clever idea, for there was quite a party of erstwhile 
speculators up there. When things were lively this crazy- 
house trading pit made a fine motion-picture sermon. 

I was out of a job; so was Fletch. 

“T’ve served my apprenticeship anyway,” said he, “‘and 
hereafter I don’t mean to do any real work. There'll 
always be dubs enough in the world to do the slave act. 
A man with the proper area of convoluted brain surface 
needn’t toil; neither need he spin.” 

“T’m broke!” said I. “Can you loan me two hundred?” 

He examined the stub of his checkbook. 

“T’ve got twelve hundred and seventy-six dollars,” he 
announced. “I'll loan you two hundred; and I'll bet you 
a thousand dollars I make ten thousand within ninety 
days.” 

I was not deterred by the fact that I lacked the thousand 
dollars necessary for the bet. I took him up, agreeing to 
deliver in September in case I lost. A deal in futures did 
not worry me. 

Fletch went to New York, planked down a thousand 
dollars as margin, and told his broker to go ahead and do 
what he pleased with it. The broker had a hunch that a 
certain gas stock was a good thing, and so it proved. The 
market was bullish and the shares jumped thirty points in 
a month. Then Fletch himself got a tip and plunged in 
Western railroad shares. The stuff went up steadily. He 
might have taken out twenty thousand dollars if he had 
not neglected to give a stop order. The seesaw turned 
while he was off celebrating his good luck; bvt, even as it 
was, he returned to Chicago in September with eleven 
thousand dollars. 

This hit me hard, for I was worse than broke now. I 
had been greasing up on lard and the market had gone 
wrong. On the last 
day of the month I 
got an idea—not alto- 
gether original. I knew 
Fletcher Burr’s weak- 
ness mighty well. 

“Loan me five thou- 
sand dollars, Fletch,” 
I suggested, “and I'll 
bet you another thou- 
sand that I double it 
before Christmas.” 

He gave me a check 
on the spot. I went 
down to New York, 
got tangled up in a 
rigged market and 
dropped the whole 
bunch. 


Ups and Downs 


*) OW you owe me 
seventy-two 
hundred dollars,”’ said 
Fletch when I reached 
Chicago again on a 
pass loaned me by Bill 
Durfee, a New York 
newspaper editor. 
“But don’t worry over 
it,” Fletch went on— 
‘pay me when you 
find it convenient.” 

I got a job marking 
quotations in a bucket- 
shop and in a short 
time was promoted to 
the post of filling clerk. 
I could not stand for this, however, and quit right away. In 
real trading I had always found things pretty much on the 
square, so far as relations between men were concerned; 
but here was the rankest of fraud. 

In justice to myself let me say here that I was never a 
crook. Except inasmuch as speculation is wrong, I wronged 
nobody. At various times I associated with men who may 
have been more or less dishonest; but I doubt if any man 
exists who can claim exemption from this charge. Ifin this 
narrative I paint myself, truthfully, as an undesirable 
citizen, remember that I did not transgress the laws. 
Practically everything I did in my efforts to get rich easily 
was done under full legal sanction. I don’t want you to 
think of me as worse than other men—some other men, at 
least—who enjoy the respect of their communities. I 
believe I am justly entitled to sympathy rather than to 
censure. 

Another broker gave me a job, and in this placeI rose 
to the position of manager at eight thousand a year; 
but just as I attained this eminence the house failed. 
Option Harry was mixed up in the deal and landed in the 
penitentiary at Joliet. 

About this time there was a bitter fight put up against 
the privilege men and laws were passed prohibiting puts 


and calls, and the like. But no mere law will ever block 
men who are traveling the easy-money route. The only 
preventive is to show young men the red danger signals 

to convince them that such a road leads inevitably to ruin. 

Again I was out of a job and broke. One day at the 
Stockyards I met a horsedealer who said to me: 

“If I had ten thousand dollars cash I could clear a small 
fortune in a year! Horses are in big demand.” 

I hurried over to the telegraph office in the Transit 
House and wired to Fletch Burr, who was speculating in 
New York. I knew he had just made a good thing and 
I wanted to reach him before the money got away —as it 
always did. 

“Big money in horses,” my message ran. “Get busy 
quick!” 

Fletch would plunge on anything if he took the notion. 
Now he hustled to Chicago and backed the horsedealer 
for every dollar of his capital. It chanced that the horse- 
man was experienced, level-headed and honest —otherwise 
Fletch might have lost all his cash. They kept buying and 
selling; and before the market turned they made more 
than forty thousand dollars. 

In recognition of the tip I had given him Fletch canceled 
the debt I owed and gave me a check for five thousand 
besides. He was always generous, like a true buccaneer of 
finance. Within a month I lost that five thousand doilars 
in mess pork. 

Again Fletch Burr backed me. I cut loose from a salary 
and concentrated every energy on a mad whirl of wheat, 
corn, hops—anything that rose and fell in price. I drank 
rather heavily for a time and then quit, as I had promised 
my wife—I had married a girl who brought me fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

I kept my fingers off this money for a time, but finally 
put it into a land speculation. I had a sure tip that an 
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Nearty the Whote Trainioad Got Out Inte the Mud and Rain of Beaumont—a Town Gone Demented 


elevated railroad was to bisect my subdivision; but the 
road was built three miles away. The land was sold under 
foreclosure and my wife’s money went up in mist. I pass 
over that period—hellish years they were! 

I was drinking again—and my wife left me, taking our 
two children. 

Early in 1901 I was sitting in the barroom of a downtown 
hotel when Fletch Burr came in. He, too, had been having 
a run of bad luck and was pretty well cleaned out—though 
not so badly as myself. 

“Get up to your room and pack your grip!” he said. 
“Tt’s five o’clock now and we leave for Texas at eight!” 

He was pale and seemed to be under a great nervous 
strain. His old nonchalance was quite gone— he had lived 
forty years in a decade! 

“Texas!” I exclaimed, astonished. “I’m not going to 
Texas!” 

I saw his hands tremble as he put them on the table and 
leaned toward me. 

“Fred,” he said, “Texas is our inning! They've struck 
another gusher near Beaumont that’s throwing a stream 
a hundred feet in the air. The whole country down there is 
wild. If we get there in a hurry it means a million apiece 
for us!” 
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“I’m dead broke!” said I hopelessly, though I felt my 
heart pounding. A million dollars looked bigger than ever 
to me. 

“T’ll guarantee to raise at least ten thousand dollars 
before seven o'clock tonight,” he returned, and called 
huskily to a waiter for whisky. “See!” he went on, draw- 
ing a sheet of paper from his pocket. “I’ve already named 
our corporation. We'll call it the Gushing Oil Company 
of America—capital, one million dollars!” We drained 
our glasses together. “I’m president and treasurer; 
you’re secretary,” he continued. “It'll take the two of us 
to swing it. A cool million apiece!” 

I saw his eyes glisten. Never had I seen Fletch Burr 
excited like this. Still, he was the same brilliant, polished 
diplomat he had always been. As for me, I was somewhat 
broken and shabby, and most of my old spirit was gone. 

“All right,” said I, rising. “All right—a miilion!” 

“You'd better spruce up a bit,” he told me, glancing me 
over with disfavor. “‘What’s the matter with you of late? 
Here—take this money and get you some clothes. You'll 
have to take the ready-made sort, but get "em good. Then 
meet me at the train. We'll eat on the diner.” 


Launching the New Company 


HEN we left Chicago, three hours later, Fletch carried 
checks for more than fourteen thousand dollars, repre- 
senting the first subscriptions to the stock of the Gushing Oil 
Company of America. Most of the money had been con- 
tributed eagerly by speculators who were always alert fora 
chance. Fletch did not fiimflam them in the slightest degree. 
On the second morning we boarded a Southern Pacific 
train at New Orleans, bound for Beaumont. The cars were 
crowded to their limit. Every seat in the five Pullmans 
was taken and all we could do was to stand in the aisle of a 
daycoach, like dozens 
of others. 

At night nearly the 
whole trainload gotout 
into the mud and rain 
of Beaumont-—a town 
gonedemented. From 
the railroad station to 
the old Crosby Hotel 
stretched a waiting line 
of men, and the lawn 
of the hostelry was 
turned into muck by 
ruthless feet. Likewise 
every hotel in town 
was besieged by new 
arrivals. 

“Never mind,” said 
Fletch; ‘‘we have 
other affairs of more 
consequence. We must 
get a grip on some of 
this Texas mud before 
we think of eating or 
sleeping.” 

We checked our bags 
at the depot, already 
overflowing with bag- 
gage; and then, on 
Orleans Street, we 
found ourselves ac- 
costed by a man in 
high boots and a short 
rubber coat. 

“Land, gents?” he 
inquired. 

“How much and 
where?” asked Fletch 
laconically. 

“Five thousand an acre, three miles from Spindletop.” 

“T'll give you five hundred dollars for an option on fif 
acres until tomorrow,” said Pletch. 

**T’ll take a thousand dollars!” bartered the other 

“ All right.” 

The thing was done. 
hold its assets in fee, rather than lease them 

In a stable improvised by the seller as an office we put 
up a thousand dollars in checks and signed the agreement 
pending a survey and a deed. Then we had supper in a 
tent restaurant and engaged a blanket and plank apiece, 
at eight dollars for the two of us. 

The night was yellow with torches and noisy with the 
multitude of adventurers 


jammed themselves into every cranny. Easy money was 


he Gushing Oil Company was to 


Real-estate and oil offices had 


written on every haggard face. And all through the natior 
men were jumping toward Texas to get rich without labor! 

Next day we bought the fifty acres for a quarter of a 
million dollars—five thousand down as earnest money 


A few weeks previously the land would not have sold for 
fifteen dollars an acre! 
We filed our incorporation papers at Austin, put up a 


headquarters shack on a strip of land near the depot at 


Continued on Page 61 
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Mr Jones Goes to Paris—By Dorothea Conyers 


a 





Imatt and Shabby, He 
Becaped the Notice of Birds of Prey 


R. AMOS MOSENTHAL, of Mosenthal & Com- 
M pany, said something softly but emphatically, and 
\ hung up the receiver of the telephone. He turned 
to his brother and partner, Mr. Samuel Mosenthal, and 
said it again. 

“ Harrington’s got scarlet fever!” he added. 

“Gracious!"’ Mr. Samuel moved his splendidly dressed 
person uneasily. ‘‘Couldn’t come down the telephone, 
could it 7?” 

“It couldn't,” said Mr. Amos savagely. “And Harring- 
ton cannot come down the stairs or go to Paris. And 
Manson's leg is broken—and who is going to Paris with 
the diamonds?” 

“We can’t!” said Mr. Samuel. 

“Unless"’—his senior partner bit a penhandle 
did it as a honeymoon, Sam.” 

“Paris in July!” almost shrieked Samuel—‘“‘ with Helme 
Hall lent and ready! And you can't, Amos, because Lady 
Mary will be best bridesmaid. The Paris firm must wait.” 

Mr. Amos referred to a letter on the desk. 

“They won't,” he said. “We've put them off for a 
week. They've an order for these stones from an American 
and"’—-he pored over the cipher—“ Gaillon tells us to be 
careful. He says there is a leakage from our firm. Harring- 
ton was all but robbed last time. You remember his bag 
was snatched at Rouen, with some small things in it.” 

“The smali things,” said Samuel sourly, “ wereextremely 
valuable,” 

The heads of the big diamond firm looked worried. 
Their two trusted and experienced travelers were suddenly 
stricken down by illness. They placed no trust in registered 
parcels of valuahle diamonds. The pink stones going 
across bore a fabulous value, 

“There is Jones,’’ said Mr. Amos at last. 

Samuel remarked vigorously that Jones was a fool. 

“He is a trustworthy fool,” said his brother quietly. 
“Better that than a clever fool.”” And he struck his bell 
to summon Mr. Jones. 

Archibald Jones was slim, slight, faintly grizzled about 
the temples—the meekest and mildest of little men. 
had toiled contentedly for a mere liviag wage since kind 
Fate had given him a place with the big merchants and 
jewelers. 

Day by day he came on his bus, blessing the new motors 
that now gave him ten extra minutes at home. His five- 
roomed red villa contented him. He took his weekly out- 
ing with mild joy—wheeling the baby in the pram when 
it was fine, and sitting indoors and reading Titbits if it 
was wet. His life was a mere passing of hours and days; 
and he raised sweet. peas and mignonette in a pocket- 
handkerchief garden, and grew geraniums in a window 
conse rvatory. 

A month before he had gone with a message to Mr. Amos’ 
house and admired a zonal on the balcony; the butler had 
given him a cutting, which was coming into flower. Mr. 
Jones was dreaming of it when the bell rang summoning 
him to his employers’ private room. 

He went in with a bewildered air. His conversations 
with the heads of the firm were generally confined to: 
“Take this letter, Mr. Jones!” or “Mr. Jones, call Mr. 
Harrington!” 
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“You sent for me, sir?”’ Jones had never dropped the 
boyish mark of respect for the heads of the house. 

Samuel whispered to Amos: “He'll never do, Amos!” 
And Amos returned briefly: “‘He must!” 

Jones stood slightly on one leg and wondered. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Amos smoothly, “do you think you 
could cease to be a—that is, do you think you could 
undertake a task needing skill and watchfulness?”’ 

Mr. Jones blushed and said he could try. Visions of 
advancement flickered lightning-like before his eyes. 

“Harrington’s got fever,”’ growled Samuel half to him- 
self, ‘and Manson’s leg’s broken. Dunne is also a fool.” 

Mr. Jones coughed softly. 

“So you see,” said Amos, “after all, it will probably 
merely be a quiet crossing to Paris. Now, Mr. Jones ——” 

Mr. Jones jumped. 

“Sit down, Mr. Jones—smoke a cigarette, won’t you? 
Pass him the cigarette box on the table, please, Amos.” 

Mr. Jones lighted an expensive Egyptian 
and sighed for the luxuries of therich. Mr. 
Samuel explained rapidly: There were cer- 
tain valuable diamonds to be delivered to 
their Paris customer immediately. An 
American millionairé awaited them to com- 
plete a neckiace for his young wife. The 
diamonds were rose-tinted and of extreme 
value. They must be taken to Paris im- 
mediately —delivered without delay to Jules 
Leroux, who would await the arrival of the 
train at his office. 

“Can you speak French?” snapped out 
Amos. 

“T can understand it slightly, sir,” said 
Jones modestly. “I could ask for bread 
and butter, for example—and shaving 
water—l’eau—and soap—savon—and 
chops—cételettes—and a few useful things. 
There was a young French lady a 
said Jones, blushing again. 

Mr. Samuel cut him short. He lowered 
his big voice suddenly. In) tense accents 
he told Jones that there might be danger. 

“Things,”’ whispered Samuel Mosenthal, 
“have been getting gut. Manson was 
shadowed last journey and his bag ripped open. Of course 
he had nothing in it."” Mr. Samuel sighed sharply and 
looked fierce. “Harrington lost a small package not so 
long ago. You can shoot—eh?” 

“T have used an airgun—against sparrows,” said Jones. 

“Buy a revolver, then—and keep awake!”’ snarled Amos. 
“This is your chance, Jones, and it’s an important one.” 

Some further instructions were hammered hard into 
Mr. Jones’ brain. He was told not even to murmur of his 
destination and that the rest of the day was his own. 
At nine next morning he would come unobtrusively to 
Mr. Samuel Mosenthal’s house, at ten he would leave 
Charing Cross. 

“And keep awake!” growled Mr. Samuel. 

“IT will do my very best, sir,” said Jones quietly. 

“And he will,”’ said Amos-——“‘that’s the worst of fools. 
Keep awake, Jones!” 
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Mr. Jones tried to accept the 
advice as he walked into the outer 
office. He was not quite sure 
whether he was asleep. An hour 
ago he had dreamed of sweet peas 
and zonals, and now he was going 

alone on a mission of skill and of danger. 

He might be followed—drugged! Mr. 

Jones was a reader—he remembered 

sundry stories in magazines; and he 

shuddered. Absently he went for his 

coat, to be recalled by a sharp voice. 

“T am going out, Mr. Harris,” said 

Jones—‘“‘going out for the day. I have 

to purchase—er—matters for the firm.’’ He had come 

back to his desk to put in a book of account and the senior 

clerk stepped back with a yell of anguish. “I beg your 

pardon,” said Jones meekly. “I thought the wrist was my 

own. I was just seeing Here he pinched his own 

wrist gently. “It’s quite right,” he said, smiling—‘“‘I am 
awake,” 

One of the clerks looked at him shrewdly and inquiringly, 
very inquiringly. 

When Archibald Jones had replaced his. office coat with 
his outdoor one, he walked out with steps that faltered 
slightly. The day was cold and bright. He took some 
money from his pocket and strolled absently westward. 
Presently, after a walk of quite an hour, he bought a white 
silk handkerchief and a cake of soap. Then he drank tea 
and ate a roll at a marble-topped table, and tried not 
to think that when next he ate luncheon he would have 
forty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds concealed on 
his person. 

“Forty thousand pounds!” shivered Archibald Jones. 
“Forty thousand —— Five pence—thank you, miss.” 

After luncheon Mr. Jones wished that he had not taken 
his holiday. If he got home before six his wife would ask 
questions—and if he refused to answer them she might be 
disagreeable; so, after a great deal of thought, Mr. Jones 
took a bus to the Zoo and strolled to the monkey house, 
where he stayed some time. 

“Getting used to rapidity of speech,” he said gently to 
the keeper. ‘“‘Going to France tomorrow, you see.” 





The keeper said “‘ Yes” briefly and touched his forehead. 
“Pore, mild clawss of chap too!” he said to the gorilla. 





Cunning He Had Not Deemed 
Himsetf Capabite of Made Him 
Keep His Eyes Closed 
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Going homeward, Mr. Jones passed a small gunshop 
and started. He went in after some hesitation, asking 
mildly whether he could buy a revolver. A small but 
wicked-looking weapon was laid on the counter and Jones 
looked at the cartridges in their box. 

“‘But—would they go through anything?” he inquired 
skeptically. 

There was a board at the end of the shop with an old 
mattress behind it; a rough target was marked on its face. 
The proprietor promptly shot at the bull’s-eye and missed 
it handsomely; but the bullet disappeared. He handed 
the weapon to Jones with a curt: 

“You see wot it’ll go through, sir. Let it off.” 

Jones took it up carefully. He looked with great trepi- 
dation along the little barrel and pressed the trigger. 

“‘An’ you didn’t look at it neither!” said the shopman 
respectfully, looking with some surprise at a black dabinthe 
center of the red bull’s-eye. “‘ Noidea you werea crackshot!” 

“Six bullets, please,”’ said Jones ner- 
vously, “in a separate box. Thank 
you—that is all. Oh, six will be quite 
enough. There would not be six men— 
would there? Good evening!” 

He went back to Brixton with the 
revolver in his overcoat pocket. His 
wife prescribed a liver pill because he 
was looking “‘that peaked!”” He had 
to explain to her awkwardly—he was a 
bad liar—that he was going on a mes- 
sage for the firm next day—to the 
country. 

Mrs. Jones immediately thought of a 
raised salary and the cottage of their 
dreams. She also considered that 
Mosenthal & Jones would look quite 
well on the firm’s paper. She saw him 
off next morning at eight, having boiled 
eggs for him and made his coffee. 

‘*He’s a good little softy!” said 
Anna Jones as she went to dust her 
nouse. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Jones, hurriedly 
seeking to avoid observation, walked 
into a first-class carriage at Charing 
Cross. He did not notice a dark man 
who had followed him to the ticket 
office and who now came to his car- 
riage and looked for a place. He was 
followed by a second man—a round- 
faced little fellow with a big mustache. 
As he settled himself in his corner Jones 
heard scraps of conversation: 

“It couldn’t be—theycouldn’t!” “I 
tell you they have!” “A fool like 
that —— But the class of fool to go on 
through anything and never see——”’ 

Archibald Jones, unfolding Titbits, 
wondered who they were talking of. 
Both men got into his carriage. He had 
been careful to choose a full one, accord- 
ing toinstructions, Thedark man came 
to the door, looked in and found a 
place, moving bags with a callousness 
that appalled Mr. Jones. 

“Not taken, sir, I think—thank you. 
Yes—room here, Gray. Come on 
only bags on the seats.” 

Mr. Jones turned to the puzzle page. 
He became immersed in the difficulty 
of finding the name of a station to fit a 
pot-hat upside down, a line which might 
have been that of a telegraph or for 
clothes—or a mere rope—and a glimpse 
of the seacoast. His railway guide was 
opened; he pored over hats and lines 
and cliffs and found nothing. 

“Line under Hat Sea! Hat over Line fea! Wire Hat 
View!” cooed Mr. Jones. “First prize, motor car. 1] got 
within ten of winning the last. I could get the man to 
bring the car up once, just to give us prestige in the 
neighborhood. Second prize, a diamond pin ——” 

Mr. Jones laid the guide down and grew cold. Already 
on this momentous journey he had forgotten all about the 
diamonds he was taking to Paris. He put his hand upon 
his little bag and shivered. Then he stared at his fellow 
passengers. They were all very ordinary men in ordinary 
clothes. “Most probably,” ruminated Jones, “‘they had 
not an idea of who he was, of where he came from, or that 
he traveled for any firm.”’ He looked again at his paper. 

“Trying very hard for that prize myself,” said a pleasant 
voice. “Not a chance though! One of a piece of rock and 
some people beats me.” 

“Folkestone,” said Mr. Jones gently; “but this is 
beyond my powers.” 

The dark young man looking at it said it was also beyond 
him. He explained to Mr. Jones that he thought the pot- 
hat was a coal-scuttle with the handles off, thereby render- 
ing that gentleman to mental pulp after his efforts with hat. 


“Or, if it’s a pot—Hathersea,” said the stranger. “ Hat; 
air—airline; sea. There you are!” 

Mr. Jones wrote it down. He produced a bundle of back 
numbers; he grew excited over the pictures. The white 
cliffs of Dover were close too soon. He put away the papers 
reluctantly and sat alone upon a deckchair, sadly lost 
without his wife. 

Presently the dark, boyish-looking man stumbled over 
his toes and apologized. 

“Oh, you!” he said. “Feeling bad? No? Good sailor? 
Have a drink, then?” 

“T hate lemonade,” said Mr. Jones mildly. ‘“‘ Lemonade 
and these waves—I think not.” 

“Have tea, then—-I’m going to. I want to try to puzzle 
out that pair of pictures.” 

He sat by Mr. Jones, who was moved by the stranger's 
affability and believed him to be an officer in His Majesty’s 
service. He said so blandly and was not contradicted. 





He Saw Closely the Cruetty of the Stubble+Framed Mouth 


“Observant fellow you are,” said the dark youth. “Sure 
towinthat ‘prize! Yes. My name’s Staunton—the Buffs 
off on leave. And this is my brother officer, Captain Hill, 
of the same regiment.” 

Two officers of the line were surely safe companions. Mr. 
Jones noticed that Captain Hill had one eyebrow higher 
than the other. As Mr. Jones began to find out that even 
without lemonade the waves annoyed him, he grew more 
silent. He kept his bag at his feet and studied Titbits 
very assiduously, though the pictures failed to interest 
him now. 

“Calais,” said the dark youth across a void in which 
nothing was still. 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Jones greenly. “‘Anna chose 
fine days,” he said resentfully. “We have been twice to 
Boolong, but she chose fine days to cross on 
reliable.” 

In the custom house Mr. Jones had to open his bag. It 
contained a change for the night and several ripe pears 
tucked in among handkerchiefs and a pair of socks. He 
declared and paid duty on twenty-five cigarettes, believ- 
ing it would be impossible to procure anything like them 
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in Paris. “Having been told by Mr. Mosenthal himsel/ 
to spare no expense!” said Mr. Jones to himself. 

The small revolver was in his overcoat pocket, where it 
was almost forgotten. 

The dark young man had been close to Mr. Jones when 
he opened his little bag; when they got outside—quite by 
accident — he cannoned hard against the little man, stopped 
to apologize and looked astonished. 

“Hello—you!” the dark young man said. “Going to 
the buffet? You know that eighth picture? The hat, I 
believe, is a lobster pot.” 

“ Pot-lyne-sea—Lob-stroke-sea!” said Jones. “T think 
not.” But still dreaming of the pictures he took coffee 
with the strangers and was not surprised when he found 
himself in their carriage en route for Paris. 

He made one or two timid inquiries as to the great city 
supposed it was a flimsy French affair compared to Lon- 
don—and relapsed into silence. It was close to Paris that 
Captain Staunton took out a bottle of 
hot coffee. The evening was chill, a 
fragrant scent of coffee tempting; little 
Jones took a cup gladly; he spilt some 
as he lifted the cup to his lips. 


“The girl is very late, Anna,” he 
heard himself saying weakly —“ very! 

He blinked at adirty ceiling; he won- 
dered why he could not move. There 
was a hideous taste in his mouth and 
his head ached horribly. 

Presently he was aware that he lay 
upon his back on a narrow bedstead in 
a back room with a sloping ceiling. The 
return of consciousness came with pangs 
of misery. Befooled, drugged, robbed! 
The diamonds gone! He had betrayed 
his trust to his masters! He had proved 
himself the fool Anna always called 
him. 

“She will never forget,” 
Archibald Jones; “never!” 

He wriggled a little; he was not 
tightly bound. The atmosphere of the 
place was sickeningly stuffy. It was 
quiet; there was no roar of London in 
his ears. Screwing round his aching 
head he saw his neat garments flung 
here and there upon the floor; his boots 
cut to pieces near the window; his bag, 
with the lining trailing out. His clean 
collars, his nightshirt and the ripe pears 
had been flung in a heap on the one 
table. A slow, faint smile crossed Mr. 
Jones’ mouth. 

“They haven't got ‘em yet!” 
and nearly fainted. 

He was lying back inert when a key 
clicked in the lock. Cunning he had 
not deemed himself capable of made 
him keep his eyes closed; his color was 
ghastly. 

“Not a flicker,” said the voice of the 
man who had called himself Staunton. 
“Not a flicker—the little ape!"" He 
kicked at the bed angrily. 

“Where are they?" said the other 
man. 

“That,” was the reply, “we shall 
know when he comes to. He won't 
forget. There's his own toy gun there 
if he does and my knife.” 

“And then?” Mr. Jones hoped his 
eyelids were not flickering. 

“Then—the Seine is just at the end 
of the second roof! A chop or two 
will spoil his identity. Then Jones 
y he seid and laughed—“‘the Tithit! He'll win his 
prize in the Morgue—the idiot!” 


“Laughed,” said Mr. Jones’ inner consciousness angrily, 


groaned 


he said, 





at sucha subject es 
“That stuff lasts for twelve hours. We gave it to him at 
five, and he’s a miserable specimen; about five this evening 
he will wake. No chance till then. Lord!” 
another laugh—“ how easily we took the little fool out of 
the train, calling him our drunken friend! Eh, Antoine? 
So we will fetch Le Loup. It is as well to be ready. Ik 
will make this imbecile speak!" 

Mr. Jones heard them going away. 
and locked, 


Jones heard 


The door Wis shu 


He could hear their steps on a wooden stair 
way. He staggered to his feet, flung on his ripped, mal 
treated garments. His boots were beyond wearing. Though 
sick and giddy, he went to the table and pocketed almost 
mechanically the pears and his little revolver. 

The window was easy to manage. He lifted it and 
scrambled on to a steeply sloping old roof; and even as he 
did so, wondering how he could escape, he heard the d yor 
in the room behind him opened. 


Continued on Page 41 
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little red gods begin calling in the spring: ‘Go West! 
Go Weat! Go West on health quest: Cut the strings! 
Spread your wings! Leave the care and wear, hustle and 
bustle, hurry and flurry! Quit chasing yourself! Take a 
breath and live! Join the health quest to the West!” 
Unfortunately this class does not heed the call soon 
enough. The men and women do not quit chasing them- 
selves until something else is chasing them—the grim fear 
of a grim shadow, which no one sees but the one followed 
by the shirkless shadow! The only time you get rid of that 
kind of shadow, you know, is when the sun dips into dark- 
ness. All right! Do not weep; but quit soon enough and 
buek up now! This is the kind of shadow you can throw 
to the rear by a quick right-about turn and face to the sun! 
“The trouble is,” said the director of one of the largest 
Rocky Mountain sanatoriums, “though we have a record 
of eighty-four per cent cures for those who come soon 
enough, unscrupulous physicians in the East and Middle 
West keep these patients for the sake of the fees until they 
have passed the deadline. Then they ship us dead ones. 
That gives us a black eye. We can’t raise the dead! If 
they would send us those very same patients one, two or 
three months before they do, we could cure them— 
or, rather, we could not. We should surround them 


Tie RE is another class besides campers that hears the 


Fort Stanton, New Mexico —Tent City for Health Seekers 


By A. C. LAUT 


“you may set it down that nine-tenths of the Easterners 
who live here came as ‘t. b.’s,’ and were cured; but do 
not tell that—please! Unless people come in time, we 
simply have to pass the hat to send them home—or get 
them buried.” 

The next was down in Silver City —down, that is, as to 
the southern boundary of the United States, but six thou- 
sand feet up as to altitude. I was talking to an editor who 
had been shipped in as a dead one, but who is a very live 
one indeed today and, humanly speaking, good for thirty 
years more. 


“Well,” he said, “‘of course I’m well! Look at me! I ' 


do a man’s work every day in the year; but I’ll never be 
able to leave and go back home cured, because I hadn’t 
sense enough to come in time! If I had come, say, six 
months before I did, I’d be as sound as any man on earth 
today; but I thought I couldn’t come—just like all the 
rest; I thought I couldn’t afford it. I thought I couldn’t 
getaway. I thought the machinery in my little part of the 


eternal universe would stop going if I let go of things; that 
is, I thought all that until the doctor told me plainly I'd die 
on the jump if I didn’t let go and get right out. I couldn’t 
afford to come. I couldn’t afford to let go; but I iet gc and 
came all the same—and I’m a well man today. 

“The pity is I did not come in time; and I can’t leave 
this climate and live. If I were a rich man I'd like to paste 
posters all over this continent: ‘Come! Come! Come in 
time—or don’t come at all!’ It ought to be a slogan East, 
West, North, South—in every country hamlet and every 
town; in every doctor's office and school. There is no 
excuse today for letting any one die of tubercular troubles. 
Send ’em in time—or don’t send ’em at all!” 


Getting Well in the West 


OUNDS brutal? Believe me—it is nothing of the kind. 

If that slogan were followed, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands of lives wasted today—sacrificed needlessly through 
sheer inertia and stupidity and ignorance—could be saved 
as easily as achild’s bumpis cured and forgotten. If you like 
all the fuss and fluster of being an invalid—as many people 
do, for some psychological reason science has not diagnosed 
yet—all right; but if you want to be well, robustly 
well, with a wide margin of reserve strength, then 





with right conditions and the climate would cure 
them; but to let a patient sink right over the edge 
of the grave and then hand usa slim lifeline—well, 
the West does not like that sort of thing. 

“Those are the people we do not want; and to 
send them West is cruelty and a crime against the 
public, for often the quack East has sapped the 
fellow of his very last cent. He has just enough to 
pay his railroad fare. Then he comes to us penni- 
less. That means the community has tosustain him 
or we have to; or he dies from want. 

“Understand distinctly, we are a health-resort 
state. That is one of our chief assets; but we do 
not want to earn the reputation of a graveyard by 
having dying men and women sent to us. Send 
them in time and we will cure them; otherwise, 
do not send them at all. It is a danger to the 
public and a cruelty to the victim.” 


Go, But Go in Time 


“47ES, we are a health city,” said the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce in one of the 

high inland resorts of Northern Texas; “‘but 
please, for goodness’ sake, do not mention that 
fact! People who are really intelligent and worth 
keeping alive—‘ fit to survive,’ I guess you call it— 
will find out for themselves and come in time to 
be saved. We have thousands of such cases every 
winter —I should say five thousand to ten thou- 
sand; and we send them home cured. But the 
people who are so stupid as to health matters that 
they have to have facts rammed down their 
throats with a crowbar, then get coaxed some to be 
convinced, are the very people who will dillydally 
and seesaw until it’s too late-—then come and die 
on our hands and give our climate a black eye.” 
“Yes,” said a prominent woman worker of one 








bestir yourself before the shadow has you at a 
handicap. 

Does the West want health-seekers? Abso- 
lutely yes! From Kamloops, British Columbia, 
and Calgary, Alberta, to San Antonio, Texas, and 
Silver City, New Mexico, are sanatoriums and 
tent cities and hospitals and whole communities, 
like Fort Bayard for United States Army invalids, 
given over to health-seekers, and with a record for 
cures that reads like a fairy story--eighty and 
ninety per cent of all patients received are dis- 
charged well. You hear sometimes in the East of 
thesoil of certain Western states becoming infected. 
No one but an Easterner could entertain that fear 
for an instant. 

In the first place, invalids are no longer received 

i in the general hotel, the general pleasure resort. 
They are provided for in colonies of their own. 
In the second place, in those communities every 
possible source of contagion is destroyed and neu- 
tralized. You are less exposed to germs in such a 
colony than when walking down the average city 
street, where little if any care can be taken against 
the spread of disease. 

The question is often asked: If patients took the 
same rest and lived the same outdoor life in the 
East as in the West, wouid not they have the same 
recoveries? The point is, they will not live the 
same outdoor life! And if they would, in many 
cases they cannot. There are the daily nagging, 
insistent demands of business and family life. You 
may shut your door to them—you know they are 
rapping outside the door, and that disturbs your 
quiet. Your student sees his class going ahead 
without him; your lawyer, his clients slipping 
away; your preacher or teacher, demoralization 
of the flock. . 

Besides, supposing a successful Wall Street 








of the great health-resort towns of New Mexico, 


Not Always Hot in California 


broker hied him away from apartments in the 
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Waldorf and builthim a canvas tent, withmosquito- 
wireslides all round, on the Palisades of the Hudson, 
or on a vacant lot—what do you suppose would be 
the effect on his business? ‘“‘Bats in his belfry!” 
and the chances of small boys stoning the canvas 
house at times. You can do that sort of thing in 
the West comfortably. You can do it in the East 
comfortably only under special conditions. 

Then there is the very essential faccor of cli- 
mate. It is outdoor life that is going to cure you. 
You can take more outdoor life in a climate where 
skies are cloudless ten months of the year than 
you can in a climate where the cloudless days 
average only half and half. Whether you go West 
from nerve-jag or for the rest cure, or for t. b., 
you are going to do things in the West that you 
would not ordinarily do at home. You'll hunt! 
You'll fish! You'll tramp! You'll ride! You'll 
play! You do not do those things back home when 
you are in business traces. There is an ozone in 
that Western air that will buoy you up and dispel 
gloom, and fill you with a desire to go in spite of 
your dearest dumps and most cherished glooms. 

Out there you'll drop a lot of the burdens of 
your old life back East, as Christian’ dropped his 
bundle of sin. You'll drop them just at the 
wicket gate of the new, care-free, outdoor, inde- 
pendent life. Whether you came West for rest 
cure or nerve-jag or lungs—you'll begin doing a 
lot of things you never did before. You'll take 
exercise. You'll eat ravenously. You'll stoke up 
quantities of food that you never suspected any 
two people could eat; and you'll be able to digest 
hammers and tacks and nails and bits of crockery 
aresult of theclimatethat you get only in the high, 
buoyant life of the West. That stoking up of itself 
arrests disease and recuperates. Instead of living 
right on the margin of your strength you begin to 
accumulate an unconscious reservoir—a reserve 
to drain in case of need. 








there are blinding, choking duststorms and most 
torrential rains. Keep your mouth shut for one 
and yourself under cover for the other. The dust- 
storms come only in the windy spring months; 
the rains only in July and August. 

A few years ago a well-known citizen of a West- 
ern state was ordered by his physician to some 
springs in the Black Forest of Germany. Arrived 
at the sanatorium, the American lugubriously 
presented himself. There was a lot of red tape and 
formality. Patients passed through a perfect bri- 
gade of specialists, and were punched and poked, 
and sounded and bounded, and blood-tested and 
rested right up to the last big mogul physician of 
them all. The American was examined—he had 
already spent a couple of thousand dollars. The 
head specialist pulled a long face. 

“There is only one place on earth to help a case 
like yours,” he said—and he named the healing 
waters of springs in the identical state from which 
the American had come. 

The American exploded in more picturesque 
than scriptural language. The specialist smiled 
wisely behind his glasses. 


The Question of Cost 


“'T OOK here, mein friend,” he said; “if you lived 
on the street beside me, und I told you the 
only thing dot vould cure you vould be to go across 
the street und drink gallons und gallons of vater 
from the village pump—do you t’ink you vould do 
it? No! You would dismiss me from charge of 
your case. But if I send you three thousand miles 
to drink vater—hein! but you vill drink it in tubs!” 
That is the moral of many cases ordered West. 
Allright! Youdecidetogo Westin time! Where 
will you go? How will you go? How will you 
finance it? Exactly what will it cost—this cure of 
pine resin and ozone and sunbeams? 








A very essential part of that essential factor — 
climate—is the altitude. You may have the spirit 
and determination of a lion. At three hundred feet above 
sea-level, or even six hundred feet, you cannot have the 
same energy, the same vim, the same desire to go and do. 
You cannot have the same number of pulsebeats a minute, 
the same number of breaths of pure oxygen, the same 
amount of energy pumped into you, the same amount of 
inertia pumped out as at an altitude of three thousand feet 
or five thousand—orevententhousand. Thereisone Rocky 
Mountain state that has not a square mile in its area under 
three thousand feet. There is another that has none under 
two thousand feet; yet another not much under four thou- 
sand. No matter what your determination to be well, you 
will have more energy in those areas than at sea-level. 


Nature's Drugs for Soul and Body 


HEN there is the newness of everything. Your mind is 

taken off the past, off self; off plans broken in the mid- 
dle; off the Indian sickness of “‘too-long thinking” or, as we 
would say, “back thoughts.” That is part of the healing 
process. Your thoughts find new channels, new interests, 
new variety. It is as if you turned the sluice-gate of a new 
irrigation ditch into your innermost being. There are nights 
at these altitudes when the stars seem so near, you could 
pluck them down like Jack-o’-lanterns! Stars? If you 
talked stars down in Wall Street they would ask you if you 
had been buying diamonds. There are days when, sitting 
astride your pinto—or, if you are not a good rider, astride 
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Pine Resin, Ozone and Sunbeams 


a burro, when you can ride with your feet on the ground— 
you will be lord of all you survey from skyline to skyline. 

The Indians come out with their vast herds of sheep and 
goats to the watering pools. The packtrains wind into the 
defiles of the mountains with a tinkle of the bell on the 
old mare leading the mules. What was all that fury and 
fluster, fuss and feathers, back home that worried you so? 
Here you are in a country whose future is in the making; 
and, no matter what your past, the bigness or littleness of 
the failure of it, you can cast in your lot with this country 
the future of which is in the making. It has a curious 
effect—that thought. It releases you from a heartsick 
past. That, too, is part, and a very important part, of the 
healing. 

There is another important point to the healing process. 
Nine cases out of ten, patent medicines for coughs are 
either opiates or some by-product of the resins of balsam 
and hemlock and pine. In the forests of the Rocky Moun- 
tain states you are literally breathing air surcharged with 
the steaming odors uf pine resin without the opiate. You 
are breathing a mixture of ozone that is not fancy, but fact, 
pine resin and condensed sunbeams. The mixture happens 
to be good for body and soul—and it can’t be bottled. 

There is the other side to the picture, of course. When 
you are high enough up to get a mixture of ozone and pine 
resin and sunbeams you are high enough for cold nights, 
and must choose a sanatorium with good heating arrange- 
ments—or have a stove in your camp. Also, in the desert 


If the first crime of going West is going too late 

the second crime is the cruel and unnecessary waste 

of means in the way many invalids go. So much is spent 

on the mere preliminary of getting out that nothing is left 

to sustain the patient and keep him secure from worry after 

he reaches the West. This extortionate cost is not neces- 

sary. Decide exactly what you can afford to spend—or, 

rather, what you cannot afford not tospend. Decide exactly 

where you want to go, and the health trip can be made 
to cost you less than medical attention at home. 

The editor mentioried reached the West with less than 
seven dollars a week for going money—and every cent of 
that was borrowed from relatives. He bought a ten-acre 
stretch outside the town on a “shoestring” for fifteen 
hundred dollars. With his own hands he built a tiny health 
shack for himself. For this he picked the stones up off the 
land. Cement, shingles and a few beams were all he had 
to buy. Here he moved in, with his wife and cots and 
campstove. Presently a “lunger” came along more des- 
perate than himself, to whom he rented the shack for ten 
or fifteen dollars a week. This provided the wherewithal 
for more health shacks, until two or three dozen dotted 
the land. Within ten years he sold half the vacant land 
for fifteen hundred dollars—the built-up portion for ten 
thousand dollars, as the nucleus for a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. He is now living in another shack on the interest 
his money brings him. 

I know of another case—a New York boy, who drove his 
horses too hard studying law, and had only a few hundred 

Continued on Page 57) 
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Abe Potash Equalizes a Copartnership 


HEN Abe Potash entered the firm's 
W oeticeon morning in November Morris 

Perlmutter abruptly ceased his read- 
ing of the Cloak and Suit Gazette; and, with 
the studied carelessness of the stage husband 
dropping the incriminating letter in the first 
act of a farce adapted from the German, he 
drew his watch from his waistcoat pocket. For 
two minutes he examined the dial, and after 
a loud manipulation of the key he snorted. 

“TI was just now talking to Sol Klinger, 
Mawruss,”’ Abe said in an offhand 
manner, though his heightened 
color could » ardly have been caused 
by the exertion of taking off his hat 
and coat, “and he is telling me 
Barney Koshrik and Harris Felt is 
going to dissolve already; and why 
do you think they are doing it?” 

Morris snorted again. 

“Because Koshrik couldn't get 
down mornings before ten o’ clock 
ain't it?” 

“No,” Abe replied mildly. 
“ Koshrik is the one which is kick- 
ing, Mawruss; and Sol says he don’t 
blame him, neither.” 

Morris flapped his hands im- 
patiently. 

“How you could spend hours 
and hours talking to that Rosher, 
Abe, I don’t know!” he declared. 
“There's a feller goes to work, 
understand me, and steals from us 
Jake Greenberg, Abe, which he was 
an A Number One cutter and every- 
thing; and now he turns round and 
tries to bust up a partnership 
between two decent, respectable 
fellers like Koshrik and Felt.” 

“He ain't trying to bust it up 
at all, Mawruss,” Abe protested; 
“and besides, Mawruss, you know 
as well as I do Greenberg would of 
left us anyhow, Mawruss, because he says that time his 
wife is sick and he wants us we should give him a job as 
designer so he could make more money, when we already 
got a good designer. So naturally if Klinger & Klein offers 
him a job as designer, Mawruss, he’s got a perfect right to 
take it just so much as they got a right to offer it to him.” 

“Sure, I know,” Morris said; “and Greenberg’s wife 
dies on him anyhow, Abe, which if he would stuck to us 
he would get just as much by us as by Klinger & Klein.” 

Abe shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is vorbei is vorbei, Mawruss,” he said. “We got 
just so good cutters in our place as Greenberg was, Maw- 
russ; and if Koshrik & Felt dissolves, y’understand, I 
wouldn't lose no sleep over it, neither. The most we sold 
‘em is two hundred dollars a season.” 

“Which is pretty near two hundred and one dollars more 
as Klinger & Klein sold ‘em, Abe,” Morris retorted, while 
he turned again to the Cloak and Suit Gazette by way of 
putting an end to the discussion. 

“Klinger says they would of done a good business with 
‘em if it wouldn’t been for Felt,’’ Abe said as he plunged 
busily into the pile of mail on his desk. He ripped open 
an envelope and examined the contents with a smile. 

“Your wife’s a pretty prompt collector, Mawruss,”” he 
said. ‘Here it is the middle of November only and I 
should please remit to,Mrs. Mawruss Perlmutter, treasurer, 
my annual dues as a patron, payable January first next, 
for the Touro Relief Society —twenty-five dollars.” 

“If one partner couldn't subscribe to the charities which 
the other partner’s wife is running, Abe,” said Morris, who 
had not entirely recovered his normal good humor, “you 
could easy resign—ain’t it?” 

“What d’ye mean resign?” Abe protested. “I ain’t 
kicking, Mawruss. Ain’t my Rosie a member also? I'll 
send em a check right away.” 

Morris grunted and turned again to his paper, where he 
had been finding a melancholy pleasure in reading the 
Business Troubles column. 

“Koshrik & Felt ain't the only ones, Abe,” he said at last. 
“ Maggid & Blaustein is also got through with themselves.” 

“Let's see,” Abe cried, rising from his checkbook; and as 
he looked over his partner’s shoulder Morris piaced his 
thumb against the following item: 

“New York, N. Y. Maggid & Blaustein to dissolve. 
Maggid & Blaustein, doing business as the Minthorn 
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I Would De the Same" 


Department Store, at Minthorn Place 
and South Fiftieth Street, E. D., have 
signed articles of dissolution to take 
effect January first next. The business 
will be continued under the same firm 
style by Wolf Blaustein, who assumes all 
liabilities.” 

“TI would oser break my heart over 
them two greenhorns neither, Mawruss,” 
Abe said. “‘The only time they bought 
from us a bill of goods, y’understand, 
they held us up pretty near two months. 
If it wouldn’t be for such people, col- 
lection agencies couldn’t exist at all.” 

“Them fellers was all right,”’ Morris said. “They know 
retail garment selling from A to Z, Abe, and the only thing 
the matter with them was they didn’t got enough capital.” 

“Sure, I know, Mawruss,”’ Abe retorted; “‘ when a busi- 
ness concern is all right except it ain’t got enough capital, 
understand me, it’s like you would say a feller is perfectly 
healthy if it wouldn’t be his heart and kidneys is gone back 
on him.” 

He finished writing out his check and handed it to 
Morris. 

“Give this to Minnie mit my compliments, Mawruss,” 
he said, rising to his feet. ‘I guess I would go and see 
what them fellers is up to back there.” 

Morris pocketed the check in a manner implying that its 
acceptance was not to be construed as a waiver of his 
grievance against Abe for coming down late that morning. 
Indeed, he maintained this “without prejudice” attitude 
toward his partner for the rest of the forenoon, and so 
when he went out to lunch at twelve o’clock he was able 
to avoid the usual rhetorical flourishes from Abe concerning 
partners who made “gods of their stomachs.” 

Five minutes later he seated himself at his favorite table 
in the rear room of Hammersmith’s Café, and he was 
midway in the perusal of a bill-of-fare that might have been 
the result of a conspiracy between the chef and a manu- 
facturer of dyspepsia tablets when a familiar voice sounded 
in his ear. 

“Wie geht’s, Mr. Perlmutter?” it said, and Morris looked 
up to view the melancholy features of no less a personage 
than Barney Koshrik himself. . 

“Why, how do you do, Barney?” Morris cried. “Sit 
right down and have a little something to eat with me. 
This here Esterhazy roast mit Knockerl sounds pretty good 
to me.” 

Barney shook his head as he sank into a chair opposite 

orris. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Perlmutter,” he said, “but I got an 
appointment here mit a couple fellers and they ain’t 
showed up yet.” 

“And how is Mrs. Koshrik?” Morris asked after he had 
ordered the fuel for a whole afternoon’s heartburn. ‘“ My 
Minnie says she ain’t been round to the meeting of the 
Touro Relief Society lately.” 

“She ain’t got time to,” Barney replied; “‘she’s been 
working late in the store the last couple weeks.” 


“If Mawruss Gives Up Fifty Dottars 


“That’s good,” Morris said with an elabo- 
rate show of ignorance. “I’m glad to hear it 
your business is rushing, Barney.” 

“It ain’t business,” Barney said. “ We're 
taking an inventory up there on account me 
and Felt is going to part.” 

Be Morris bolted a huge mouthful of Esterhazy 
roast and gazed at Barney with an excellent 
imitation of astonishment. 

“You don’t tell me!” he cried, wagging his 
head from side to side. ‘‘Why, you and Felt 
has been partners together now going on eleven 
years, and I thought you was just so much 
fixtures as twin brothers already.” 

“Sure, I know,” Barney said; “‘but even 
blood relations couldn’t stand it that we should 
got a drawing account share and share alike 
from the business, understand me, when I got 
five thousand dollars more invested there as 
he got it.” 

This was news to Morris, and he laid down 
his knife and fork in genuine surprise. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you 
got as much as five thousand dollars more 
capital at the start as Felt did?” 

“Not at the start,” Barney replied. “At 
the start we got five hundred dollars apiece, 
Mr. Perlmutter; and the first two years we are 
drawing twelve dollars a week and put the rest 
of the profits into the business, understand 
me—which, as you know, we got a hard struggle to get on 
our feet already. H’afterwards we are beginning to see 
daylight ahead of us, Mr. Perlmutter; so we went to work 
and drew a little more, understand me, until we are each 
getting thirty dollars a week out of the business.” 

“A business like yours could easy stand that much,” 
Morris declared. 

“‘Aber then we turned round and both of us gets married, 
Mr. Perlmutter.” 

Morris nodded comprehendingly. 

“You mean you got mit your wife a dowry from five 
thousand dollars, which you put it in the business and Felt 
didn’t—ain’t it?” he suggested. 

“Oser a Stiick!”’ Barney declared. “I got mit my wife 
not even furniture, Mr. Perlmutter, which I ain’t kick- 
ing at all, Mr. Perlmutter, because mit my Esther every- 
body knows what it is, Mr. Perlmutter. A heart like 
gold —ain’t it?” 

Morris made an eloquent gesture with his fork and 
resumed eating his succulent luncheon. 

“Aber Harris Felt, when he gets married, Mr. Perl- 
mutter,” Barney continued, not without a note of envy in 
his tones, “‘the first thing you know in three years’ time 
comes along a couple nice children, a boy and a girl, Mr. 
Perlmutter, and right away he is drawing from the profits 
of the business fifty dollars a week—and I am still drawing 
only thirty!” 

“Did he got a right by the partnership agreement to 
draw that much from the profits?’’ Morris asked. 

“Sure, he did!”” Barney replied. ‘What do -ou think, 
Mr. Perlmutter—I would be such a big fool to let him, 
supposing he didn’t got a right?” 

Morris waved both knife and fork in midair. 

“‘So long as you suggested it, Barney,” he said, “I would 
even say you was a bigger fool not to draw also fifty dollars 
a week and put what you didn’t need in savings bank oder 
bonds, understand me, rather as let it lay in the business. 
Abe and me draws week by week always the same amount, 
whether we need it oder not, which mit my wife and my 
boy, Barney, I am spending pretty near all my share of the 
profits, which Abe don’t. But he draws it just the same, 
Barney, because just so soon’s one partner’s got laying in 
the business more money as the other, Barney, comes right 
away trouble.” 

Barney nodded his head sadly. 

“T bet yer,” he agreed. “Felt and me done nothing but 
fight there for the last three months, Mr. Perlmutter; and 
in especially the last week or two, Mr. Perlmutter, the 
names that feller calls me—I tell yer I wouldn’t forget ’em 
in a hurry!” 

Morris shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“What is calling names between partners, Barney?” he 
said. ‘The things Abe says to me sometimes, understand 
me—a lowlife, a bum in a liquor saloon, don’t use such a 
language when he is shikker already.” 

He shook his head and smiled in recollection. 

“Aber you should hear me when I get mad at Abe, 
Barney!” he concluded. ‘“‘What he says to me ain’t a 
marker even!” 
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“That’s all right too,” Barney commented. “If one 
partner calls another partner a bloodsucker oder a schwind- 
ler because they got a dispute like paying two dollars too 
much for wrapping paper, Mr. Perlmutter, it’s only so to 
speak, understand me, and they don’t mean nothing by it; 
aber if the dispute is about five thousand dollars, Mr. 
Perlmutter, then I got a pretty good idee that Felt thinks 
I am really and truly a bloodsucker and a schwindler; 
and so we couldn’t do business together no more.” 

Morris indorsed this statement of copartnership eti- 
quette with a tremendous hiccough and ordered cheesecake 
and coffee with cream by way of making certain the ravage 
of his digestion. 

“Well then,” he said as he attacked the pastry in due 
course, “‘why don’t you go to work and draw your five 
thousand, und fertig?”’ 

“Felt wouldn’t let me,” Barney replied. “He says in 
two years he’s got coming due a twenty-year endowment 
policy for five thousand dollars, understand me, and he 
would then put it in the business and everything would be 
all right again. Meantime I should draw savings-bank 
interest on my five thousand dollars, Mr. Perlmutter! Did 
you ever hear the like?” 

Morris elevated his eyebrows and judiciously coughed 
away a few particles of cheesecake. 

“Savings banks pays pretty good interest nowadays, 
Barney,” he said. 

“But not so good as drygoods stores, which they must 
got to give for five thousand dollars’ accommodation at a 
bank at the very least ten per cent, Mr. Perlmutter! So 
I turned him down good and hard on that proposition, Mr. 
Perlmutter, and things is pretty near fixed up right now; 
in fact, we are going to appraise the stock and fixtures 
tonight}yet.” 

“And how would you do that?” MW orris asked. 

“We each of us takes a friend in the garment business 
which understands our stock, and a practical storekeeper 
which knows fixtures, verstehst du, and if they couldn't 
agree we would leave it to a feller which acts like a Dayan.” 

“ A Dayan!” Morris exclaimed. “‘ Youmeanan umpire?” 

“No,” Barney replied; “I mean a Rav, Mr. Perlmutter, 
by the name Hillel Immergut. Might you would know 
him maybe?” 

Morris nodded. 

“He sometimes collects for the Touro Relief Society,” 
he said. “And who is going to be appraiser for Harris 
Felt?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you at all,” Barney answered; 
‘but the appraiser which is acting for me is ——” 

“Hello, Barney!” cried Sol Klinger, who had approached 
the table unnoticed. ‘“‘Am I late?” 

At this juncture Sol recognized Morris Perlmutter and 
nodded a cold salutation, while Morris scowled in return. 

“Nu, Perlmutter,” he said, “are you in this too?” 

“Mr. Perlmutter and me meets here just by happening 
that way,” Barney replied. “ Ain’t Maggid come with you, 
Sol?) I thought you said you 
was going to fetch him along 
mit you.” 

“He'll be here in a minute,” 
Klinger replied; and at the 
name Maggid, Morris paused 
with his cup of coffee midway 
between the saucer and his lips. 

“Do you mean Charles Mag- 
gid—used to was Maggid & 
Blaustein before they dis- 
solved?” he asked. 

“That’s the feller,” Barney 
replied, and at Morris’ question 
Sol grew red and began to per- 
spire. “Aber they ain’t dis- 
solved, Mr. Perlmutter, so far 
as I know it.” 

“Ain’t they?” Morris re- 
torted. “I thought I seen it in 
this morning’s paper, and that 
Blaustein would carry on the 
business over there in Williams- 
burg.” He added to Klinger’s 
embarrassment by an irritating 
smile. “‘ But that’s all right, too, 
Barney,” he went on as he sig- 
naled to the waiter for his bill; 
“if you are looking for a prac- 
tical drygoods man with experi- 
ence to appraise your fixtures, 
understand me, Maggid has got 
the experience.” 

“That's why I suggested him, 
Barney,” Sol declared, raking 
Morris with a venomous glare. 

“And if Maggid is looking for 
a practical drygoods man to go 
as partners together, Barney,” 
Morris continued, finishing his 
cup of coffee with noisy relish, 
“Maggid has still got the 


experience, but the other feller must got to furnish the 
capital, Barney.”” He rose to his feet and shook Barney 
warmly by the hand. “Which when it comes to getting a 
line of credit from a credit man,” he concluded with another 
and more irritating smile at Sol Klinger, “experience is 
just so much an asset like an elegant tenor voice or a good 
digestion, Barney. You couldn’t put it into the written 
statement at all.’’ 
au 

. ELL, Abe,” Morris said as he entered the firm’s 

office five minutes later, “what do you think of your 
friend Klinger now?” 

He took off his hat and coat, and sitting down at his 
desk he lit a cigar as he waited for Abe to inquire what 
Klinger’s latest enormity had been, but Abe merely nodded 
gloomily. “In a way, too, it was Greenberg’s own fault,” 
he said at last. “He should of stuck to us, Mawruss, 
because he couldn’t expect if he is only working a short 
time for a concern they are going to stand for him being 
all the time sick.” 

“Greenberg sick!” Morris exclaimed. 

“T should say!” Abe retorted. “We had an awful time 
with him while you was out, Mawruss. He comes in here 
and in a few minutes he drops down like a stone already. 
We got to send out for a doctor over to the Insurings 
Company across the square, Mawruss; and after I sent 
Jake Greenberg home with Nathan in a taxicab I couldn’t 
get rid of the feller at all. He talks me deef, dumb and 
blind about term insurings and twenty-payment policies 
mit accumulations—and Gott weiss was noch!" 

“* Aber what did he say about Greenberg?” Morris asked. 

“He said it would be a waste of time for such a feller 
to sign an application at all,’’ Abe replied; “and I tell yer, 
Mawruss,{when a feller is a widower mit two children, which 
the oldest ain’t hardly two years old yet, understand me— 
and Klinger & Klein goes to work and fires him, y’under- 
stand —it looks pretty schlecht for him even if he would be 
in good health even.” 

“Did Klinger & Klein fire him?” Morris cried. 

“Like a dawg!” Abe replied—“just on account he is 
away sick three days last week and two days this.” 

“You don’t say!"" Morris commented; and clucking his 
tongue he wagged his head compassionately. ‘‘ Does he 
got maybe a little money put away, Abe?” 

““Oser a Stiick!"” Abe replied. ‘“‘That’s the first thing I 
asked him, Mawruss. He ain’t even got from lodge 
insurings even, and he’s got an old mother besides to take 
care of, Mawruss, which he told the whole thing to Sol 
Klinger; and all that Rosher says is they ain’t running no 
hospital oder home for the aged exactly.” 

Morris shrugged his shoulders. 

“What could you expect, Abe, from a schemer like 
that!” he declared, and forthwith began a circumstantial 
narrative of his encounter with Koshrik and Klinger at 
Hammersmith’s. “And so that’s the way it goes, Abe,” 
he concluded. “So sure as you are sitting there, Abe, 





“Now, Harris, Just You Show Barney 
Hew to Heid a Baby" 
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Klinger would make up a Shidduch between Koehrik and 
Maggid they should go as partners together; and Klinger 
& Klein would sell ’em their entire stock —ain’t it?” 

“My worries what they do!” Abe declared. “ Between 
you and Greenberg and that there doctor from the Insurings 
Company, Mawruss, I could starve to death here.” He 
looked at his watch and jumped excitedly to his feet. 
“Two o'clock!” he exclaimed with an indignant glare at 
Morris. “I got a right to be pretty near fainting from 
hunger already.” 

He jammed on his hat, and a moment later the elevator 
door slammed behind him, while Morris puffed away at 
his cigar and attempted to devise a plan for the circum- 
vention of Sol Klinger’s scheme. At the end of an hour 
he could think of nothing better to do than to ring up 
Koshrik & Felt and inquire for Harris Felt. 

*He’s out,” a masculine voice replied. 

“Well, might Mrs. Koshrik is there maybe?” Morris 
continued. “My name is Morris Perlmutter and I would 
like to speak to her for a minute.” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Perlmutter,” the voice answered; 
“she got Mrs. Perlmutter’s message and she went right 
over there a few minutes ago.” 

“Went right over where?” Morris asked. 

“The address Mrs. Perlmutter left,” the voice declared, 
and Morris remained silent for a minute. 

“All right!” he said at jast. “Good-by!" He wagged 
his head solemnly. “If them women ain’t the limit!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘“ Koshrik is pretty near crazy about 
this business, and his wife is got time to go out and play 
bridge already mit Minnie and them loafer friends of hers!"’ 

Morris was still sitting at his desk when Abe returned. 

“Ain’t Nathan come back yet, Mawruss?” Abe asked 
as he looked toward the rear of the loft. 

“I don’t know,” Morris replied. “I ain’t inquired, on 
account I’m busy here since you left. I just rung up Felt.” 

“And he wasn’t in,” Abe replied positively. 

“How do you know that?” Morris inquired. 

“On account I just seen him in Hammersmith’s,” Abe 
answered, “which he was sitting at a table there with his 
appraisers.” 

“How did you find out they was his appraisers, Abe?” 
Morris asked. ‘“ Did you talk to him?” 

“TI did not,” Abe answered. “I couid judge for myself, 
Mawruss, because one of em was a garment manufacturer 
which no doubt you heard of—by the name Sammet, 
Mawruss, and the other was a drygoods ma —also a friend 
of yours, Mawruss—by the name Wolf Blaustein.” 

“You don’t tell me!” Morris exclaimed. 

“Which you could call Leon Sammet and Sol Klinger 
all the crooks you would like to, Mawruss,” Abe went on; 
“they’re right on the job when it comes to getting business, 
understand me, and that’s more as you could say about 
some concerns,” 

“Sure, I know,” Morris said as he looked out toward the 
elevator, from which direction a tall bearded visitor was 
approaching. “But if I would 
got to make Rishus between 
partners in order to get business, 
Abe, I would a whole lot sooner 
close up the place and be done 
with it—which I guess we got 
here a charity collector coming, 
ain’t it?” 

The visitor walked straight to 
the office and held out his hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Peri- 
mutter?” he said. “I guess you 
don’t recognize me—ain’t it?” 

Morris was about to say that 
he naturally couldn’t remember 
every collector for an orphan 
asylum that came into the place, 
but on closer inspection the old 
man possessed so dignified and 
melancholy an air that Morris 
shook hands with him in silence 

‘This is my partner, Mr. 
Potash,” he murmured, and the 
visitor turned to Abe. 

“I wish you long life,” he 
said, and Abe grew pale as he 
grasped the old gentleman's 
hand. 

“*What’s the matter?”’ Abe 
asked, for the visitor’s saluta 
tion was the traditional mode 
of breaking bad news. 

The old gentleman murmured 
a few words of Hebrew, and ther 
took off his hat and sat down 

“The poor fellow died in the 
taxicab,” he said. 

“Greenberg!"’ Abe and Mor 
ris exclaimed in chorus, and th« 
visitor nodded. 

‘*They sent for me right 
away,” he continued, “and I 
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told your shipping clerk he should go home on account he 
was so upset and everything.” 

“That was all right,”” Abe broke in. ‘We would of done 
it ourselves, Mister - 

“Immergut,"! said the old fellow, and Morris snapped his 
fingers as he suddenly identified his visitor. 

“You know Mr. Immergut, Abe,”’ Morris added. “He 
ometimes —now—gets in subscriptions for the Touro 
Relief Society.” 

Mr. Immergut nodded, 

‘So soon as I saw the old lady, Greenberg’s mother, 
couldn't do anything,” he said, “I rang up Mrs. Perlmutter, 
and she said she would go right round there and see to the 
children.” 

Abe started immediately for the telephone. 

“T guess I would call up my Rosie,” he said, “and tell 
her to go round there too.” 

“"Tain’t necessary at all,” Mr. Immergut cried, “ because 
I guess Mrs. Perlmutter has got pretty near the whole 
Touro Relief Society there. Your wife is a great executive, 
Mr. Perlmutter.” His grave face broke into a smile of 
recollection. “In fact, she sent me down here, Mr. Perl- 
mutter,” he continued: “and she said you were to give me 
a check for fifty dollars.” 

“Me give you a check for fifty dollars!” Morris 
exclaimed. “What for?” 

“Well,” the Rav replied, “Greenberg owed for rent 
twenty-five dollars, and the other twenty-five we'll put to 
the funeral expenses.” 

Morris shrugged his shoulders and frowned. 

“Of course I'm awful sorry for the feller and every- 
thing,” he protested, “ aber why should I pay for Greenberg’s 
funeral?” 

“That's what I remarked at the time,” Hillel agreed; 
“and Mrs. Perlmutter said something about telling you 
only last night that her mink set looked awful shabby, but 
she thought she could make it do for this winter, Mr. 
Perlmutter—and that in case I had any trouble about 
getting the check, Mr. Perlmutter, she thought perhaps 
she couldn’t make it do.” 

“Mink is a pretty expensive fur, Mawruss,”’ Abe advised 
with a malicious smile. 

“Might Mrs. Potash needs a new mink set maybe?” Mr. 
Immergut commented, as he turned to Abe. 

“IT bought her one only last January,” Abe said calmly; 
“but I'll toll you what I'll do, Mr. Immergut—if Mawruss 
gives up fifty dollars, understand‘me, I would do the same.” 

“T wouldn’t have left here till you did,” the Rav declared; 
“so you've saved a lot of argument, Mr. Potash.” 

He watched the two partners as they drew their 
respective checks. 

** K'mo shenémar,” he said, lapsing into the singsong of a 
Talmudic quotation; “it’s a Mitzvah to promote marriages, 
visit the sick and bury the dead.” He folded the checks 
into his wellworn pocketbook and beamed at the two part- 
ners. “But don’t forget, Mr. Perlmutter,” he concluded, 
“if Mrs. Perlmutter 
really and truly does 
need a new mink set, 
understand me, it is 
also a Din thata 
man should give his 
wife jewels and rai- 
ment according to 
his possessions.” 

He shook hands, 
and a moment later 
the elevator door 
closed behind him. 

‘*That feller’s 
pretty cheerful, 
Mawruss, consider- 
ing he is just coming 
from poor Green- 
berg’s house and 
all!” said Abe 

“A Rav like him is 
used to death, Abe,” 
Morris replied, * be- 
cause outside of a 
little charity collect- 
ing, understand me, 
he practicallymakes 
his living from fu- 
neralsand weddings; 
and once in a while 
he———” Here Mor- 
ris paused and 
slapped the desk 
with hishand. “By 
jinks, I clean forgot 
about it!” he ex- 
claimed. “That's 
the feller which he is 
going to act as um- 
pire over Koshrik & 
Felt’s appraisers.” 

Abe nodded. 
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“ Well, all I could say is,”’ he 
retorted, “he’s got his work cut 
out for him!” 

“Sure, I know,” Morris went 
on excitedly; “‘but we should 
ought to of spoke to the feller 
about it. Might it ain’t too 
late yet maybe!” 

“What ain’t too late?” Abe 
asked. 

“‘Mightit ain’t too late yet to 
fix things up between Koshrik 
& Felt!" Morris explained. 

“ Yow— fix it up!’ Abe cried, 
witha waveofhishand. “Even 
if they wouldn’t got a couple of 
loafers like Sammetand Klinger 
edging ’em on, Mawruss, the 
only thing that fixes it up now 
would be that some one should 
make a present to Felt five 
thousand dollars he should 
invest it in the business.” 

“Not make a present at all, 
Abe,” Morris insisted. “The 
feller don’t need to get some one to make him a present of 
five thousand dollars, Abe. All he needs is some one should 
lend him five thousand dollars.” 

“Even so,” Abe said, “who would stand willing to lend 
Felt five thousand dollars?” 

“ Mit elegant security, Abe, like a five-thousand-dollar 
endowment policy which he is got coming due in two years 
already, understand me. and at six per cent interest, 
y’understand, I would do it myself, Abe, supposing I had 
the money.” 

“Supposing you had the money!” Abe repeated with 
bitter emphasis. 

“Which, of course, Abe,” Morris continued, “I got 
myself a wife and a boy, understand me, and I am spending 
all I am making here on my home and my child, Abe; 
whereas, Abe, some people which ain’t got neither chick 
nor child, y’understand, and is also living pretty sparsam 
in their homes, y’understand, could easy afford they should 
sell a couple bonds and lend it a concern like Koshrik & 
Felt five thousand dollars mit six per cent interest, and on 
such an elegant security!”” Abe began to grow scarlet and 
he stared open-mouthed at his partner, who drew a deep 
breath and delivered his peroration in the loud tones of 
a political orator. “In particularly, Abe,” he concluded, 
“when you yourself say that some concerns make such a 
big effort to get Koshrik & Felt’s business, understand me, 
now isyour chance, Abe, that we should keep their business 
and no effort at all hardly.” 

Abe’s chest rose and fell with an emotion too deep for 
utterance, but at last he voiced it in appropriately husky 
accents. ‘I should lend it Koshrik & Felt five thousand 
dollars!” he gasped. “‘ I think, Mawruss, 
you're crazy!” 

““Why am I crazy, Abe?” Morris in- 
sisted. ‘“‘ Bonds pays you four per cent, 
understand me, mit such security as 
only them Roshoyim in Wall Street 

knows which and what it is, understand 
me; whereas here you got a chance to 
get six per cent on your money mit 
security like gold.” 

Abe raised a tremulous hand at his 
partner. 

‘All right, Mawruss; I heard 
enough,” hesaid. “I ain’t going to start 
to tell you just why I don’t think an 
endowment policy is security like gold, 
Mawruss, but all I am telling you is I 
ain’t going to do it. If Felt would of 
spent only as much as Koshrik did, 
Mawruss, he wouldn’t got to raise no 
money on his insurings.” 

“Felt has got children and Koshrik 
ain’t got none, Abe,” Morris retorted— 
'“just the samie like you and me.” 

“Do you think it makes me and 
Koshrik happy we ain’t got no children, 
Mawruss?” Abe roared. 

Morris looked a trifle ashamed of 
himself. 

“T ain’t saying nothing about Koshrik 
that he ain’t got children, Abe,’’ he pro- 
tested. “All I am saying is if he would 
of got children, understand me, he would 
spend just so much as Felt did.” 

“Well then, supposing Felt did borrow 
it from some one five thousand dollars, 
Mawruss,” Abe retorted; ‘unless Kosh- 
rik would also got a couple children like 
Felt it would only be a matter of a few 
years when he is again got more capital 
as Felt, either in or outside the business, 
Mawruss; and then they would have 
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. wiedermal trouble, 
Mawruss. Giving 
the feller five thou- 
sand dollars, Maw- 
russ, isonly putting 
off the dissolution, 
Mawruss—and 
that’s all there is 
to it!” 

There was obvi- 
ously no room for 
further argument, 
and Morris re- 
treated to the cut- 
ting department, 
while Abe pottered 
aimlessly about the 
showroom. There, 
during the remain- 
der of the after- 
noon, he worked 
himself up to a fine 
state of self-pity 
over his childless 
condition; and his 
melancholy per- 
sisted until, at 
seven o’clock, he 
emerged from the 
Subway at One 
Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street and 
Lenox Avenue. A 
whift of fresh boiled 
tongue from the 
doorway of adelica- 
tessen shop, how- 

{ “pe, are You Crazy!” ever, conducted 

his thoughts into 

lighter channels, and he quickened his footsteps as he rec- 

ollected there had been some talk at breakfast that morning 

of roast duck for dinner. Sure enough, as he stepped into 

the elevator of hi§ house he encountered an odor that 
caused his mouth to water involuntarily. 

Hence he was in boisterous spirits when he plunged his 
latchkey noisily into the door of his apartment, and he 
was about to break into a cheerful whistle when a loud 
Sshh! resounded through the hall. A moment later Rosie 
appeared in the doorway of the bedroom; and, with her finger 
to her lips, she tiptoed up to her astonished husband and 
kissed him in a manner so markedly different from her 
usual perfunctory greeting that Abe felt a trifle embar- 
rassed. Then, with a mysterious shake of her head, she 
led him down the hall to the door of the bedroom and very 
carefully pushed it open. 

“Ain’t it a picture!’ she murmured; and gradually 
through the gloom Abe discerned upon a large pillow in 
the middle of his bed a little pink face half hidden by the 
fur of Rosie’s new opera coat. For at least two minutes 
he gazed at this amazing spectacle, while a tumult of ideas 
passed through his brain. Nor was his agitation lessened 
by the ardor with which Rosie had seized his hand. 

“Tt ain’t seven months old yet,” she whispered as she 
dragged him toward the parlor; and then he began to 
perspire as he heard the crooning of a lullaby behind the 
portiéres. A moment later Rosie drew them aside and 
disclosed the figure of a lady whose features ought to have 
been familiar to Abe; but, transfigured as they were by 
the chubby two-year-old youngster she held in her arms, 
he could not immediately recognize them. At last he 
gasped and held out a hand in greetirg. 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Koshrik!” he said. 


mur 


BOVE all the sights and sounds that made Abe a 
stranger in his own house, however, there arose per- 
sistently the comforting odor of roast duck—and roast 
duck seasoned not with sage and onions but with garlic, 
in a manner known only to Rosie Potash. Moreover, there 
came with it from the kitchen a sizzling noise and a slam- 
ming of the oven door that seemed to threaten disaster to 
Abe’s familiar dish. 

“Rosie,” he whispered anxiously, “you ain’t letting that 
greenhorn in there tend to your dinner alone, are you?”’ 

“If you are so anxious about it,’’ Rosie replied as she 
stooped to pull the shawl more snugly about Mrs. Koshrik’s 
charge, “‘go and see to it yourself.” 

She gave him a push in the direction of the kitchen door 
and as he opened it a familiar voice upbraided his curiosity. 

“Get out of the kitchen!” it said. “A man’s got no 
business snooping round the kitchen.” 

“Why, hello, Minnie!”’ he cried. ‘What are you doing 
here?” 

“‘ Never mind what I’m doing here,” she retorted. “You 
go and wash yourself and put on a clean collar. Dinner'll 
be ready in ten minutes, and I telephoned over home that as 
soon as Mawruss arrived he was to come right over here.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Gawtry as he and Leonard Craig stood 

at the door of the Pioneer Club waiting 
for a taxicab. “Didn’t Vilas tell you to pick 
up your trunk and bags on the way up?” 

He seemed fretted, annoyed. Craig, however, was too 
engrossed with his own affairs to give much attention to 
another’s. 

“Why, yes, I was told,”” he answered listlessly; “only 
all my things are at the wharf in Hoboken. If I was to see 
you I hadn’t time to go for them.” 

Gawtry ruffled up his brows again. 

“Well,” he murmured, “I suppose it can’t be helped! 
I could rig you out, of course; but I dare say you'll prefer 
your own things. Come along, we'll have to go over to 
Hoboken for them.” 

Craig lagged back, his eyes clouded, shadowed bya grow- 
ing dullness. He was in no mood to meet new people, to 
chaff and chatter, to fling himself into their gayeties. He 
felt crushed, beaten and helpless. In this last revelation, a 
completer catalogue of his father’s doings, there was some- 
thing that shamed him far more than he’d ever felt himself 
shamed before. Not even the charge that his father had 
done a vulgar murder had hit him half so hard as this. He 
felt, in fact, as if he’d come in contact with something 
unclean, foul! A low, common blackmailer—to think of 
it! There was contamination in 
the very thought! 

“Mr. Gawtry, if you don’t 
mind,” said Craig, “I think I 
won't go with you to Arcadie to- 
day. Some other time perhaps.” 

But Gawtry cut him short. 
“What?” he exclaimed; and 
with the word he shot at Craig a 
penetrating look. “Why not?” 
he demanded almost bruskly. 

Craig gave him his reasons. 
He had yet to digest all that 
the revelation meant; he wished 
to be by himself while he thought 
it over. “So if you'll make my 
apologies to Mrs. Gawtry”’—he 
was saying, when with a sudden 
clap on the shoulder Gawtry cut 
him short. 

“Nonsense, my boy—ridicu- 
lous! Why,” he exclaimed, 
“you mustn’t take it like this! 
You're not accountable for what 
your father may have done; 
then, besides, what if he did rook 
a little money out of that gang? 
They were not saints or holy 
innocents, that crowd mixed up 
in trying to loot the Island 
Trust. Now don’t you let any silly notions creep into your 
head! I want you to come along and enjoy yourself!” 

Craig glanced at him, vaguely pondering. It was the 
first time he’d heard the philosophy that crookedness 
justifies other crookedness; and he wondered whether this 
was the essential morality of New York, the ethics of its 
financial world, of Wall Street especially. But to enjoy 
himself! “‘ Mr. Gawtry, let me off, won't you?” he begged. 
“If I lunch with you and Mrs. Gawtry, won't that do? I 
could get back to New York tonight then.” Gawtry, how- 
ever, wouldn’t hear of it. Nothing would satisfy him but 
that Craig must accept all his hospitality. “‘Come, come, 
my boy!” he smiled indulgently; “you mustn't try to 
argue! I can’t let you mope here by yourself all alone—you, 
the son of my old friend! It would never in the world do!” 

Craig capitulated. A sense of his utter solitude suddenly 
engulfed him, his loneliness and lack of friends. Jamming 
on his hat, his mouth set grimly, he followed Gawtry down 
the steps. He had decided to see it through. Besides, 
Gawtry had yet to tell him all the details of the story. He 
might as well learn it now as later. 

“Now cheer up, Len!” said Gawtry, and gave his arm a 
friendly squeeze. 

A moment later the cab drove up to the eurb; and Craig, 
before he got in, suggested that after all it might be better 
if he left his baggage at the wharf. He and Mr. Gawtry 
were of a size; and if he could be rigged out with dinner 
clothes it would save a lot of time. 

But Gawtry shook his head. “No, no!” he said, and he 
said it firmly too; “it’s not any bother. You must have 
your trunk—all your bags besides. You won't be com- 
fortable without your things.”’ Craig could not help but 
contrast him with bearlike Adair. Gawtry was in com- 


(Fc here’s a muss!” ruefully exclaimed 
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parison warm-hearted, a kindly, hospitable man, a friend. 
“Eighty-sixth Street,” he called briskly to the starter; 
“the Yacht Club landing stage.” 


By Maximilian Foster 
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The Onontio her owner had described casually as a 
launch. She was in reality, though, big and able enough to 
be classed as a sea-going yacht; and as Craig, following 
Gawtry, stepped into the smart power dingey at the land- 
ing stage, then shot away toward the moorings outside, he 
regarded the white, graceful flyer with admiration, a new 
and awakening interest. 

It was his first introduction to any one of the luxurious, 
costly playthings of New York’s rich. He had, in fact, 
never before set 
foot on a yacht; 
and the trim, 
clean hull with 
its sharp stem, 
its lithe lines of 
speed, its glit- 
teringbrasswork “© 
and enamel, 
swam on the 
river before him 
like a fairy craft. 


“He Was a Genius, and Wall Street Hates the Genius" 


There was not a spot upon her. Her freesides had been 
scrubbed till they shone like porcelain. Her decks—they 
were of matched whitewood laid with the precision of 
a ballroom floor—had been holystoned till they were as 
clean and clear as a housewife’s kneading board; while 
the deckhouses, with all their rich mahogany and brass, 
gleamed like cabinetwork. Amidships, a pair of false stacks 
gave air to the engine room, where under the open hatch- 
covers one looked down upon a pair of long, lithe, high-speed 
motors, each with its moving gear polished and burnished 
to the finish of a high-priced watch. There were eleven 
men aboard—the yacht’s master, a pilot, three deckhands, 
the engine-hold force of an engineer, an assistant and two 
oilers; and then in the fully rigged galley a chef and 
steward. All these, both in their dress and discipline, 
aptly reflected the high-class character of the Onontio; 
and as the dingey swept alongside, bringing all this into 
view, Craig marveled that so much money, to say nothing 
of so much care and effort, should be lavished on what, 
after all, was no more than a toy, the self-indulgence of 
a single man. But then he had yet to know New York! 
What is more, he had yet to know that part of New York 
wherein all this wealth, the fuel for its luxury, its extrav- 
agance, is germinated. Wall Street to him as yet was 
but a name. 

The owner's flag was broken out aloft as the dingey ran 
alongside; and following Gawtry, Craig clambered aboard 
at the midships accommodation ladder. The yacht’s master 
stood at the rail, a tall, silent Norwegian with a face tanned 
by wind and weather to the hue of brick; and Gawtry 
paused to speak to him. “Luders, Mr. Craig's baggage is 
at Hoboken, the Dutch steamer wharf. Run alongside and 
get it aboard.” Then, walking aft, Gawtry led the way to 
where half a dozen chairs and a wicker table stood under 
the stern awning. He waved Craig to a chair, and Craig 
had hardly seated himself when the Onontio, with a sudden 
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quiver, slid from her moorings like an arrow 
slipped from a bow, and with the water roaring 
under her counter at full speed went streaking 
it across the river. The run to the Jersey side 
she made in short order. In ten minutes at the 
most she was alongside the wharf, Craig’s things wete 
hurriedly rushed aboard, and then, swinging round, the 
yacht headed northward up the Hudson, fleeting on her 
way past the Palisades like a scared thing. 

Gawtry touched a button in the woodwork. “Smoke? 
Anything to drink?” he asked as the steward approached. 
Craig declined, and Gawtry turned to the servant. “ Seotch 
for me, the ’88 special; and fill my cigar case, Train!” 
When the man returned with the decanter Gawtry helped 
himself toa modest peg. “ Better 
change your mind!” he urged 
hospitably, but Craig still said 
no. “All right, my son!” was 
the laconic rejoinder; “what a 
man doesn’t drink never hurts 
him!” Then, picking up his 
glass, he drank to Craig's health. 
“And now, my boy!” he said 
crisply, setting down the tum- 
bler, “let’s have done with this 
- business as soon as possible! 
Z First of all let’s get something 
straight! You said it was Freest 
you saw, that you were sure 
it was he! Are you still sure?” 

“Madame said it was the 
man,” Craig answered. “She 
seemed positive.” 

“H'm!” murmured Gawtry. 
He pressed his lips together, his 
face concerned. “Gad, but it's 
queer!” he murmured. “It's 
the one thing in all this business, 
Leonard, thatcan’t beexplained. 
Take my word, there’s some 
mistake. That man is dead, :I 
know!” 

“Would you tell me how you 

know?” askedCraig,and Gawtry 
frowned. 
“Why, from my own knowledge, Leonard! I saw him 
the day he died; he sent for me. I saw him die, in fact! 
It was he himself who told me why he'd hounded your 
father. Gad, my boy!” exclaimed Gawtry, “it's all a 
matter of record. The man died in Bellevue Hospital. 
Drink got him—alcohol. I can take you to his grave any 
day!” And shrugging, Gawtry frowned again, his face 
troubled, perplexed. “Let that go now! I want to get this 
business about your father done with quickly. You say 
now you know nothing about him or what he did— that or 
who the men were that made his life a hell? Well, I think 
you ought to know, Leonard. It’s not a pleasant story, of 
course; you could hardly expect it to be. It’s all got to be 
told though. It’s for your good—the good of others too! 
Only what I tell you, Leonard,” said Gawtry, and he raised 
his hand impressively —“ what I tell you you must give me 
your promise not to repeat. You must pledge me your 
word to that. There are others, all innocent like you, that 
I am in duty bound to protect.” 

He was deeply earnest. However if what he told had 
to do with Craig's father there was little likelihood Craig 
would repeat it. He said so in fact, his tone almost bitter. 

“Well, here goes then!" said Gawtry, and he began. 

It was a grim story, the tale he told, the usual record of 
Wall Street greed, its treachery and corruption. Gawtry, 
perhaps, may not have called it that, but just the same 
before the tale was finished Craig needed no further charac 
terization either of the Street or the life that’s led in the 
Street. “But, Leonard,” said Gawtry gravely, “don't 
judge your father hastily, harchly. The man was sorely 
tried and tempted. Added to that, my boy, your father 
never belonged in Wall Street. Down there special traits, 
special virtues, are demanded. A man must needs have 
courage, force of character; and though I won't say your 
father was exactly weak—no, not that—what hurt him 
was lack of force, the ability to stand fast to his guns. 
Because of jt, too, he was not the only one to suffer. There 
was more than one, Leonard. They still, in fact, suffer.” 

“ His friends?” Craig echoed harshly. 

“His friends,” Gawtry gravely replied. Picking up his 
glass he helped himself to another sip of the Scotch. 

“But your father, my boy, was not alone to blame,” said 
Gawtry as he set down the glass again; “you not only 
must pity him, you must pity others. There was Adair 
Robert Adair,” he added as he leaned forward and with 
an absorbed care selected a cigar from his case; “ Adair, 
who was running the Island Trust. I dare say if he hadn't 
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been your father’s friend—or, rather, if your father hadn’t 
been a friend of his—all this would never have happened. 
Never mind that though. Bob Adair was president of the 
Island Trust, and it was a big concern, booming even then; 
for the man, whatever else he may have been, was fairly 
shrewd, fairly clever. We were, in fact, big, and flourishing 
fast enough for the Street’s big men-—the ones that run the 
Street —to get their eyes on us. Accordingly I grew scared. 
| was afraid for Bob Adair. Frankly, with all his shrewd- 
ness, his clever seif-reliance, he was hardly the man to be 
trusted. He was a genius, and Wall Street hates the genius; 
it spares no effort to destroy him. Adair was too cock- 
sure, too brash, too big-headed! Besides, if he saw a piece 
of business he liked, without waiting to see whether some 
of the big men might not want it for themselves he’d jump 
in and try to grab it for himself. He was never in the world 
the man to have charge of a trust company, much less of all 
the money in his hands. There were five millionsof his own 
and fourteen millions belonging to the Island Trust 
nineteen millions in all. Here he was with all that money, 
as I say; and here too, I say also, was Wall Street lying 
to catch him.” 

Pausing, Gawtry struck a match, and touching it to his 
cigar he blew out a cloud of smoke. “But all this must 
be ancient history, isn’t it?’’ he asked, suddenly looking 
up. “You must have heard it all before?” 

Craig shook his head. As he reminded Gawtry, his 
father had told him nothing. Nodding in remembrance, 
Gawtry let his eyes drift vaguely shoreward to where the 
cliffs of the Palisades hung their curtains of fluted stone; 
and from them his glance wandered far back along the 
Onontio’s path. New York, now hidden in the haze, was 
barely visible, for the launch, her engines driven at full 
tilt, was scooting up the river at the gait of a railroad train, 
the water cascading in her wake. “ Did you ever hear of 
the pool in Eastern Consolidated?” Gawtry asked abruptly, 
and as suddenly he sat up. 

“No,” answered Craig. “A pool? What is that?” 

Gawtry smiled at him dryly. 

“It’s what ruined your father, young man! It’s also 
what ruined Bob Adair! Let me add, too,” he said grimly, 
“it very nearly cleaned out the Island Trust besides!” 

Obviously the memory touched him on the raw, for the 
speech fell from him with a visible note of disgust. Lean- 
ing forward he picked up the decanter and helped himself 
to another peg of Scotch. And as glass touched glass it 
tinkled momentarily like a chime, for Gawtry’s hand shook, 
tremulous with a quick emotion. “It was just what I’d 
feared! Bob Adair got the big head, got to swelling high. 
He believed himself as big as the big men that run the 
Street. He bamboozled your father too. Alone, on their 
own hook, the two started in to grab control of Consoli- 
dated Eastern. Gad!" exclaimed Gawtry, and smiled 
painfully, “it was laughable! It was sickening! Pshaw!” 
Gawtry’s air was graphic. 

“T'll never forget it!"’ he murmured. “Here was the 
Consolidated, a good, big road, a dignified undertaking— 
and Adair thought he could nip it away from the insiders! 
Consolidated at the time was having a little housecleaning 
in the market. A good deal of its stock having fallen into 
the hands of small, weak investors, the insiders were shak- 
ing them out. Consequently the stock was selling in the 
market cheap, so Adair figured that he could nip it out of 
the insiders’ hands! He began to buy, and they got wind 
of it. Bit by bit they strung him along. Every time he 


took on a little stock they ran up the price on him. Then 
loaded up, 


when they had him where they wanted him 
over-extended, staggering 
underit all—why thenthey 
turned on the screws. A 
bear raid sent the price of 
Consolidated tumbling! 
The next turn was when 
they spread the report that 
the Island Trust was in 
trouble! Then the County 
National, at their orders, 
refused to clear for the 
island Trust. That set- 
tled it. A run started on 
the concern—gad! I re 
member yet how I looked: 
from the window and saw 
that line at the door—a 
run started; and three days 
later, when the smoke of 
battle cleared, outsiders 
learned what had hap- 
pened. The Isiand Trust 
was in new hands and 
under a new head--mine, 
by the way—and Robert 
Adair was dead! Then, 
too, the Consolidated, the 
spoils of war, the cause of 
battle as well, was by some 
quirk of fortune held in 
the hands of thedead man’s 





brother, Jim Adair himself!” And saying this, Gawtry 
leaned back, his eyes on Craig, and drew a heavy breath. 
“Yes, Jim Adair had grabbed it!” 

Craig knew nothing about finance. Gawtry’s speech, 
though, would have been significant even to the least 
informed. “Good Lord!” he exclaimed; “‘you don’t mean 
the man tricked and robbed his brother?” 

Gawtry slowly shook his head. 


“TI don’t say that, I merely give you the facts. You 


must not draw your conclusions too hastily.””. His manner, 
however, did not dispute that Craig had guessed right. 

“To think of it!” he breathed. “To think that he’d 
cheat his own brother! Ruin him! No, 
it’s unbelievable!” Craig protested hotly. 

“Why not say, my boy, that Bob Adair 
tried to trick and rob him?” Gawtry 
touched him on the arm. 
“Leonard, I’m afraid you're 
not very wise to Wall Street. 
It is a fierce, grueling life 
down there—every man for 
himself! Mind you,” he 
added, “I do not say old 
Adair squeezed his brother. 
If he did, though, you must 
not judge him either too 
harshly, too hastily! In Wall 
Street they play for keeps. 
Blood ties and bonds of 
friendship are only burdens 
there. Remember it wasyour 
father’s friends that ruined 
him.” 

Craig’seyesgrewdark with 
rancor at the thought. 

“All right!” he growled. 
“Who were they?” 

For a moment Gawtry did 
not answer. Drawing the 
cigar from his mouth he blew 
out a puff of smoke, his eyes 
reflectively following the 
pale, convoluting little cloud 
of vapor till a gust of wind 
sweeping aft shattered it 
into nullity. Then he looked . 
at Craig, his face regretful. 

“It was Bob Adair, of course, 

that ruined him,” Gawtry slowly murmured. ‘“Didn’t 
his brother tell you—your father’s old friend and mine— 
old Jim Adair?” 

“Adair? No!” answered Craig. ‘“‘What makes you 
think so?” And Gawtry, smiling vaguely, made a little 
gesture of inconsequence with his slender, graceful hands. 
“Oh, I don’t know. As Adair was on the Amsterdam it 
struck me he might have talked with you. I haven’t seen 
him yet.” 

Craig’s face was burning hotly. ‘“‘Mr. Gawtry,” he 
replied slowly, “I tried to talk to Mr. Adair, but he refused 
to listen to me!” 

Gawtry seemed somehow to expect the answer. At any 
rate he nodded in a matter-of-fact way. ‘“‘I don’t wonder, 
Leonard! You do not know it, I see; but the fact is, if 
Bob Adair ruined your father, Bob by no means got away 
with the best of it. Your father ruined him.” 

Craig gazed at him, openly bewildered now. 

“My father?” he echoed. ‘‘ You say he ruined Adair?” 


“Tell Me, How Do You 
Like Our Well-Known 
United States?" 
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There was an air of com- 
passion in Gawtry’s voice 
and manner as he looked up 
at Craigagain. “It wasyour 
father, Leonard, that tipped 
off the Consolidated crowd- 
sold out Bob Adair! He 
tipped them off after Adair 
had begun to buy, and day 
by day he kept them posted. 
They knew from him that all 
the man’s own money was 
tied up. They knew besides 
when, to save himself, Bob 
Adair began dipping into the 
funds of the Island Trust. 
He even told them when to 
turn on thescrews. I’msorry, 
Leonard; but all the way 
through Bob Adair owed his 
ruin to your father!” 

Craig had whitened to the 
lips, and he stared at Gawtry 
bewildered. The tale of his 
father’s meanness, his craft 
and duplicity, shamed him 
till he writhed. It seemed 
monstrous, incredible. 

Gawtry, witha quick sym- 
pathy, seemed to realize the 
depth of Craig’s distress, for 
he looked away, his own face 
troubled. Craig with an 
effort recovered himself. 
“Well, go on, Mr. Gawtry,” he smiled grimly. ‘‘What’s 
next? My father ruined him, you say?” 

What followed Gawtry obviously tried to make as easy 
as possible. It seemed hard sledding though. 

“He ruined him, yes!”’ he said, his voice faltering; “but 
that isn’t all, Leonard, I hate to say! It was in your 
father’s house that Bob Adair came to his death!” And 
at this sledge-hammer stroke Craig, stifling a groan, sat 
back and steeled himself for what else Gawtry might have 
to tell him. 

A little pause intervened. Then as if from a distance, 
fine and small, Craig heard Gawtry’s voice again pick up 
the broken thread of the narrative. 

“That night—the day, you know, the run started on the 
Island Trust—there was a scene, a terrible happening in 
your father’s house. Your father had sent for the brother, 
for my old friend, Jim Adair. I was there. Adair came, 
and his face was dreadful. There's this about it, you know: 
In the Street you may take from others, whoever they be, 
all they have; but you must take it lawfully. You shall 
not steal—not outside the law! Adair came, and he knew 
everything, I saw. ‘Where’s that man?’ he asked—‘my 
brother?’ Your father said Robert Adair had been sent 
for, that he’d get there soon. Jim Adair paced the floor, 
growling to himself; and once, when your father tried to 
speak to him, Adair turned on him with an oath.” Gaw- 
try raised himself in his chair. ‘Eleven o’clock struck, 
then we heard Bob Adair coming up the street.” 

Abruptly halting, he leaned forward and touched Craig 
upon the hand. “Look here!” he said. “‘How many times 
did you say you'd seen that fellow Freest?”’ 

“Three times, Mr. Gawtry,” Craig answered, astonished; 
“once at Lowestoft, then twice at Etaples! Why?” he 
inquired,and Gawtry drew 
in his breath. 

“Did you ever hear 
this?” he asked alertly; 
and pursing up his lips he 
whistled a little bar of 
music. 

It was an air Craig had 
heard before, the sweet, 
simple measure of an old 
and familiar song: 





The Car Leaped Like a 


Dear were her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter—free, 
Dearest herconstancy . . . 


Craig stared at him 
dumfounded. 

“That was what Freest 
whistled. I heard him 
Eileen Aroon.” 

Gawtry gazed at him, 
his lips tightly pressed 
together for a moment. 

“It was what Adair, 
too, whistled, bluffing to 
the last. The tune was his 
favorite, his pride! It was 
not Eileen Aroon, though. 
The words he knew were 
the Scotch version, Robin 
Adair.” 
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But Craig hardly heard him. There crashed suddenly 
upon him then, in all its grim significance, the full import 
of what the air, the title, of that tune conveyed. So far it 
had escaped him, only to fall now upon him with all the 
added tragic force of a surprise. “For God's sake, Mr. 
Gawtry!"’ said Craig, his voice breaking, “who was Tevis? 
What road did Tevis go?” 

“Tevis?” repeated Gawtry. “Why, that was Bob 
Adair, of course—Tevis, as his brother called him. Why?” 

Craig sat back in his chair then, his hands clasping its 
arms until his knuckles grew white, the cords tense. 

“T see,” hesaid. “Then it was his own brother that old 
Adair killed—that is, my father and old Adair!” 

But Gawtry shook his head. 

“TI do not say that, Leonard, nor must you. James 
Adair is my old friend; I mean to protect him at any cost. 
All I can tell you is that your father went with the two 
men upstairs. When he came down again Bob Adair was 
dead! How he was killed or why I do not know.” 


A long, long while afterward Craig heard Gawtry’s voice 
come to him as if out of the hazy, disjointed fabric of a 
dream. ,“‘Leonard, the day Freest died 
he told me why your father fled New 
York. Yourfather wasruined. Through 
Freest, then, he tried to bleed Jim Adair, 
his old friend—the very man that had be- 
friended him. But Adair had fought them 
off. He was not afraid. Instead he swore 
vengeance on whoever had told how his 
brother died. And in fear that he’d be 
found out, that his friend would learn 
who'd tried to bleed him, your father fled. 
He left Freest to shift for himself. Aban- 
doned, the man swore revenge.”” Breaking 
off, Gawtry gave his shoulders a shrug and 
sat back, his eyes drifting again into the 
distance. The silence grew prolonged. 

“Well?” asked Craig presently. 

Gawtry looked at him with a little air 
of surprise. 

““Well—what?”’ he murmured, smiling. 

“*What else?”’ asked Craig. “i'd like to 
hear the rest.” 

“There isn’t any,’’ answered Gawtry; 
“I’ve told it all!" 


Again, a long while afterward, Craig 
spoke. 

“Mr. Gawtry,” he said heavily, “if 
Freest is dead who was the man that came 
to my father on the dunes?”’ 

At the question Mr. Gawtry’s eyes grew 
dull and thoughtful,.just a little troubled. 

“I donot know. I cannot understand it, 
my boy. All I can tell you is that with 
my own eyes I saw Freest in his coffin.” 

Craig with a deep breath dropped his 
chin in his hand. ‘“‘Then, Mr. Gawtry,” 
he said slowly, “‘we must find that other 
man. Until we do I don’t believe we shall 
know all my father’s story.” 


xI 


SPLITTING scream from the power 
whistle forward echoed shrilly along 
the river; and lifting his eyes from the 
deck, Craig looked round him. Arcadie lay 
close alongside; and the Onontio, sliding 
in over the surface of a little basin under 
the hills, was slackening speed as she 
headed up toward her home moorings. A 
moment later, with a jingling of bells, a 
swift thudding of the screws beneath her 
counter, she sagged toa halt; and Gawtry, 
who had risen to stand beside the rail, 
snapped his watch shut, with a smile and 
a satisfied bob of his head. “Eleven fifty-nine!’’ he re- 
marked to Craig. “ Notsobad,eh? That’s nearly thirty- 
two miles an hour!”’ 

A bos’n’s pipe chirped and warbled forward; and the 
power launch, swung clear on its davits, flopped outboard 
into the river. Craig glanced shoreward. A high wooded 
hill rose steeply from the river, and high on its crest stood 
a huge country house, a rambling structure of gray sand- 
stone and brick, pretentious and ornate, yet still the best 
of its type, the English renaissance. There was a wide, 
well-set formal garden at its front; and from this there fell 
away down the slope a broad curtain of turf, a bit of extra 
effect for the eye that must have enst the keep-of half a 
dozen men to maintain. 

A road, well metaled and raked like a garden path, led 
down from the hill above to a landing stage in the cove. 
A flash of white among the trees caught Craig's eye; and 
as he looked he saw a light wagon come tooling rapidly 
along. There were two women in it—girls rather; and in 
the rumble behind sat a groom in a summer livery of cords. 
Its whole effect was smart; and dulled as his wits were at 
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the moment, his eye could not help lighting as he took 
stock of the hackney cob that drew it. The animal was a 
bay, shaded to the last hair the exact and proper hue; and 
as it moved down the road toward the landing stage its 
gait represented the squarest piece of hock-and-knee work 
Craig remembered ever having seen. 

But it was on the girl in the cart, the one driving, that he 
fixed his final admiration. She sat straight-kneed and 
erect, elbows square, and with a perfect movement of hand 
and wrist she carried the hackney down the hill, over the 
bridge above the railroad, and then in and out the sharp 
S-curve that led out to the river landing. There, almost out 
of a trot, the cob slapped to a standstill, the girl at the same 
instant dropping her hand to give the bay stretching room. 

The real charm of it, though, its real perfection, was the 
girl’s unconsciousness; and Gawtry, seeing Craig’s frank 


look of admiration, nodded at him briskly. “I see you 


know a good piece of hackney thoroughbred, Leonard. If 
you don’t know it, that’s Champion Irvin's Irvin! There's 
a frame of blue ribbons hanging by his box!” 

“T was admiring the way he was handled, Mr. Gawtry,”’ 
and Gawtry smiled indulgently. 


Craig returned; Like 





“I Onty Turned My Foot a Little! Don't Let Father Kaow"’ 


Craig he had seemed distrait, a little vague and troubled, 
but now his spirits were rising. “Yes, Hilda drives,”’ he 
assented, assured of it; “she always could. I sometimes 
think the horses are her only pleasure. There's ‘Angie, 
though, the young scatterbrain! Gad!"’ exclaimed Gaw- 
try with a chuckle: “nags are too humdrum, too delib- 
erate, for Angie! What she prefers is to rear round the 
country in a six-cylinder racing sixty!” 

His eye twinkled. 

“I paid for two dogs and about half a crate of chickens 
last week! The week before I paid for a cow!" 

A deckhand came aft, touching his cap. 

“The launch is away, sir!"’ he said; and Gawtry briskly 
stirred himself. 

“Come along now. Never mind your coat or things. 
Train will see to them. And Train!” Gawtry called to the 
servant; “‘when you go up to the house see that all Mr 
Craig’s things are put in the blue room. Mind now, I want 
him put in the blue room.”"’ Animated, again full of spirits, 
it seemed, he bustled down the short companion ladder 
and gave the word to cast off. A couple of minutes later 


' 
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Craig, stepping ashore, found himself looking dewn into 
the coolest pair of gray-green eyes it had ever been his 
fortune to have stare at him. 

Their owner was Miss Angie Gawtry, and she was in age 
either sixteen or twelve, twenty-four, fourteen, seventeen 
or eleven, the age depending entirely at the moment on 
Angie’s momentary mood. In appearance, though, she 
was sixteen. 

“Mr. Craig, isn’t it?” she remarked casually. “Just 
over from old Lunnun, they say —or isit that dear France?" 
When Craig, a little taken back, assured her it was France, 
Angie murmured, “‘ Merveilleux!"’ after which she inquired 
“Tell me, how do you like our well-known United States?" 

“‘ Are you trying to rattle me?” Craig abruptly asked, at 
which rejoinder Angie started visibly. Before she could 
reply suitably, however, another's voice cut in. 

“Angie!” it expostulated. 

Angie turned leisurely, her manner assured. 

“Don't apologize, sis! Mr. Craig’s American—and 
domesticated!"’ With the voice and air, then, of a demon- 
strator, Angie directed Craig’s attention to her sister 
“Mr. Craig, permit me—the Blessed Damozel!"" But 
here observing her father—he was pow- 
wowing with the launch'sengineer— Angie, 
with a shrill welcome, descended on him 
Craig smiled amusedly, though it was 
evident Angie's sister hailed Angie’s de- 
parture with relief. 

“How do you do, Mr. Craig?” 
elder girl, and she held out her hand to him 

She was eight years or more older than 
her sister; and in trait, manner, speech, 
type—everything, entirely and utterly 
different. Her face, at her irrepressible 
sister’s pert burlesquerie, had crimsoned 
deeply; but as Craig regarded her, he was 
aware in her manner of something more 
than either embarrassment or diffidence. 
He had a subtle, subconscious feeling that 
Miss Gawtry’s manner was more than 
reserved, that it was awkwardly strained. 

The thought instantly made him color, 
then wince. There was no doubt, he told 
himself, that she had already heard his 
history. Hestood silenced and awkward 

“I'm to drive you up, Mr. Craig,” sh« 
said quietly, the flush gone now from her 
face, leaving it pale with the faint, frail 
translucent pink seen usually only in the 
faces of the old; “Angie and father will 
take the car. Shall we start?" 

Craig silently followed her. 

Moving swiftly, with a lithe, seli 
possessed grace, she made directly for the 
cart. At her coming the groom standing 
at the hackney’s head turned the wheel 
for her, and picking up the reins and the 
whip she sprang lightly to her seat. Craig 
followed. As he seated himself she nodded 
silently to the groom and the man gave 
the bay his head. Instantly the powerful 
animal, setting his shoulders into the 
Flemish strap he wore, whisked the light 
wagon after him at a clinking trot, his 
hoofs scattering the gravel smartly as he 
squared himself away along the level 
toward the hill road. 

Craig silently waited for Miss Gawtry 
to give him a lead. Her air had given him 
the grim, angry hurt that comes from being 
judged for the wrong-doing of another 
evil in which the victim has had no hand 
At the risk of being thought a boor, he 
maintained his silence, determined not t 
force himself upon her. 


said the 


He had already accurately gauged his 
position, and that too, it happened, added 
nothing to his ease. Here he was, penniless, unknow: 
besides that, smirched by his antecedents, and yet, will) 
nilly, fortune had hurled him in among a horde of self 
centered, self-indulgent worldlings, all with weaith, all with 
place and power, and all—presumably—with proud, un 
tarnished, highly connected names! The travesty of his 
presence—he with his few pence jingling in his pockets 
would have been comical had it not been so real. He had 
the feeling that any moment he might be unmasked, 
denounced, pointed out as a vulgar adventurer 
It was Miss Gawtry that spoke first. Having straight 
ened out the cob in the long slope that led to the hilltop 
she glanced across her shoulder at Craig. Her voice, while 
pleasant, was far from effusive 
“America must seem strange to you, Mr. Craig 
murmured, “after all your years away.” 
“Y es, 
yet in a tone, like hers, entirely 
After a reflective little pause his 


at him again, but he happened to be looking at the road 


indeed, rather,” he returned agreeably e Z 
without enthusiasm 


companion glanced bac? 


ahead. (Continued on Page 44 
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\ FE NEVER open a day’s mail without being informed 

that there is a tremendous popular demand for some- 
thing or other that we have been regarding as quite negli- 
gible. If we believed all the letters and circulars we should 
have to imagine the entire population of the United States 
assembled in perpetual massmeeting, formulating demands; 
but we do not believe them. 

For instance, we do not believe there is any popular 
demand for one-cent letter postage. Why should there be? 
About one-third of all the letters in the country are sent 
from the six largest cities. Some big city businesses 
especially mail-order houses, publishers, department 
stores, subscription-book concerns— might reap a benefit 
from reduced letter postage; but the Post-Office Depart- 
ment even now is barely self-sustaining. If letter postage 
were cut in half it would be necessary to increase rates on 
other classes of mail, which increase would be borne by the 
public, or there would be a big deficit in postal revenues, 
which deficit would be paid by the public. Postal rates 
in the United States now are the cheapest in the world 
when distances are considered. 

The rural per-capita expenditure for letter postage is 
about fifty cents a year. Reading and writing go together. 
The rural household into which little second-class mail goes 
is one out of which little first-class mail comes. A saving 
of twenty-five cents in letter postage would be more than 
offset by an increase on second-class mail and merchandise. 
Some booksellers have long had a mistaken notion that 
if magazines could be made more expensive through 
increased postage, more bocks would be sold; but any 
inereased cost of magazines through higher postage would 
fall upon the consumer, without affecting the book trade. 


Clouds on the Blue Sky 


th~ robbery by means of fake stocks be prevented by 
/ law? That is the staggering question many Eastern 
states have painfully deliberated upon this winter; and 
in some cases the answer has been a dejected negative. 

On one side there is a disposition to frame measures so 
claborate and drastie as to be genuinely objectionable in 
a community havingta great, complex investment busi- 
ness. On the other side there is a disposition to say the 
thing cannot be done at all—except in the West. 

No stock or bond can be traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange unless the issuing company has filed a 
statement of its assets, liabilities, earnings and organiza- 
tion that is satisfactory to the listing committee, which has 
large discretionary powers. In England no company can 
offer its securities to the public without filing a prospectus 
describing itself and its condition. And these requirements 
are not burdensome to legitimate investment business. 

There is the gist of the problem—a showing in reason- 
able detail of what the concern is; what property it owns; 
what it owes, directly or contingently; what its earnings 
are; who its sponsors are—-a statement to be responsibly 
made and put on record, with due penalties for falsehood. 
And some one must have power to say whether the state- 
ment meets the conditions of the statute. Sellers of 
securities should be registered and licensed. Of course 


some securities that meet stock-exchange requirements 
turn out badly. No one wishes a law to guarantee 
investors against loss. What is wanted is a law to bar 
the thief. A state that cannot frame such a law without 
ruining legitimate business ought to shut up shop. 


Regulating Railroads 


ERE is a gentleman requiring some medical attend- 

ance: “I will doctor his head,” says Uncle Sam. 
“Leave the right shoulder to me,” says New Jersey. “I 
will look out for his left arm,” says Pennsylvania; while 
Indiana and Illinois attend separately to the legs. Being 
very healthy anyway, the patient will survive; yet 
the scheme scarcely recommends itself to a thoughtful 
physician. 

A railroad traverses half a dozen states. One of the 
states orders a reduction in local rates. A question imme- 
diately arises as to whether the rates will yield a fair return 
upon the investment. But every bit of the railroad’s prop- 
erty within the state is used both for local and through 
business. How can it be determined what the investment 
is with respect to local business only? Half a dozen 
schemes for doing this have been resorted to—as by taking 
the total value of the railroad’s property within the state 
and dividing it in proportion to the road’s gross receipts 
from local and from through business, or in proportion to 
the tonnage from each class of business, or in proportion to 
car-mileage. But all these schemes are arbitrary. Since 
railroad property is used both for,local and for through 
business, it is impossible to say what its value would be if 
it were used only for the one sort or only for the other; in 
fact, if it were used only for the one business or only for the 
other it would have little value. 

Our regulation of railroads, on the whole, works pretty 
well; yet it treats a railroad as though it were separable 
into as many different pieces as there are states through 
which it passes, though, in fact, its value and usefulness 
arise precisely from its being one organic, indivisible 
whole. There is room for better codrdination of control 
corresponding to the coérdination of the railroad itself. 
This is the big problem involved in the Minnesota rate case. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Income Tax 


ANY excited patriots—especially in and about Wall 
Street—have been pointing out that the richest two 
men in America will pay little if any income tax, under 
the bill introduced by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s income is derived mainly from stocks 
of corporations. He will not be taxed on that, but the 
corporations themselves will be taxed on the income from 
which they pay his dividends; so, before a dollar can 
reach him, the Government will have taken its tribute. 

Mr. Carnegie’s income is derived mostly from bonds of 
the Steel Corporation, which contain a pledge that the 
interest shall be paid free of any tax the Government may 
levy upon it. As this clause is construed by eminent 
lawyers, the Steel Corporation will have to pay Mr. 
Carnegie’s income tax for him. This is an obligation the 
corporation deliberately assumed. It is part of the bar- 
gain that was made when the bonds were issued. It is 
precisely as though the corporation employed John Smith 
at ten thousand dollars a year under a twenty-year con- 
tract which provided that, in case the Government should 
levy an income tax on Smith's salary, the corporation 
would pay it for him. 

Probably the corporation did not expect the Govern- 
ment would levy an income tax—but it deliberately made 
the bargain; and if Andrew got a shade the best of it 
nobody need shed any tears over the fact. Of course it 
makes no difference to the Government whether Mr. 
Carnegié himself pays his income tax or the Steel Corpora- 
tion pays it for him. The Government will get the tax, 
which is the only point that concerns it. 


Class Legislation 


N VETOING the Sundry Civil Bill because a clause in 
it would virtually have exempted labor unions and 
coéperative associations among farmers from the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, Mr. Taft denounced that exemption as 
“class legislation of the most vicious sort.’”” He meant, of 
course, to convey an impression that the law must be 
impartially enforced against all who violate it. 

In a recent interview in the New York Times Annalist, 
Receiver Delano, of the Wabash, observed: “There is 
no competition in rates. It is simply inconceivable that 
the railroads, working independently, should all hit upon 
exactly the same rates to a penny. Every one knows that 
passenger rates are agreed upon jointly and published by 
the tariff bureaus, signed by all the roads. What is that 
if not a violation of the Sherman Law? Yet there is no 
other way—and the Government knows it.” 

Every one knows that the railroads have violated the 
Sherman Law every day since it was passed. Their 
exactly uniform rates between given points could not 
possibly be reached except by joint agreements in restraint 
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of trade and in spite of the anti-trust law. The Govern- 
ment tacitly sanctions this violation because it dare not 
do otherwise—knowing that unbridled competition in 
railroad rates would be ruinous. 

Why is not exempting the railroads, in this respect, 
from the Sherman Law class executive action of the most 
vicious sort? Why is it virtuous to exempt railroads and 
vicious to exempt farmers and workmen? To be sure 
this is only one of the minor puzzles of the Sherman Law; 
but we should like to have an answer. 


Who Holds the Joker? 


HIS new amendment to the Federal Constitution 

means simply that, in the deliberate opinion of the 
public, state legislatures are no longer competent to dis- 
charge one of the important functions laid upon them 
namely, the election of United States senators. 

Every winter state legislatures scandalously fail to 
meet the needs of their states in other respects. The lesson 
will sink in by and by, and there will be sone constitutional 
amendments reconstructing the legislatures themselves. 
It was Oklahoma, we believe, that hastily adopted a joblot 
of laws, and presently discovered that her statute-books 
were adorned with an act regulating harbors and wharves 
for ocean-going vessels—a statute that, with others, was 
borrowed bodily from Texas. That was considered a joke 
as was the duly adopted amendment to Kansas’ automobile 
law, requiring that all political machines operated on the 
highways of the state be provided with lifelines. 

The real joke in both cases, however, was the legisla- 
ture itself. Taking it by and large, regulating seaports 
in Oklahoma and the operation of political machines in 
Kansas is about as near as the average legislature comes to 
meeting the real needs of its state. Considering its con- 
struction and membership, it could not come much nearer. 


The Mining Gamble 


UCH money may be made in mines by those who know 
how. Much may be lost by those who do not. The 

notion of digging wealth out of the ground is so fascinating 
that the inheritance-tax collector opens few of the large- 
size strongboxes without discovering a bundle of mining 
stock, the only value of which is a sentimental one. 

Nearly a year ago some persons who know a good deal 
about mines organized an exploration company, with a 
paid-in capital of two million and a half dollars, for the 
purpose of discovering and developing attractive mineral 
deposits. This company recently reported that four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight mining propositions, located in 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Central America, 
South America and Africa, had been offered to it. Nearly 
half of them were geld mines, the remainder embraced 
twenty-five different minerals, from copper to asbestos. 
All these propositions were expertly investigated—and 
not a solitary one found that was worth developing. 

Bear in mind, please, that these men knew the game. 
Consequently the out-and-out faker would avoid them- 
for the same reason that a gentleman desirous of passing 
a cigar stamp as a ten-dollar bill would avoid a bank teller. 
Only such propositions as had some sort of plausibility in 
the eyes of an expert would be offered them. But the faker 
does not avoid you, who know nothing about the game. 

From all of which you can readily guess how much show 
to win the ordinary purblind investor in mining stock has. 


Fortune Telling Up-to-Date 


LEASE try not to get murdered in a great city, or to dis- 

appear mysteriously there. Probably if you do disappear 
the police and the press will be quite unable to discover 
what beceme of you. Probably if you are murdered they 
will not discover who killed you. But they are absolutely 
certain to discover—immediately and in the most copious 
detail—every one of your bad habits and to spread the 
same before the gaze of an admiring world and of your 
afflicted family. 

They will be in the dark as to what happened after you 
passed a certain corner; but they will throw a dazzling 
flood of light upon the circumstance that you took six 
drinks before reaching the corner. They will have only 
theories as to what became of the money you had on your 
person at midnight, or how much it was; but they will 
have the most exact facts as to the two hundred and sixteen 
dollars you lost in a poker game between nine and eleven. 
They cannot tell what sort of watch you wore on the fateful 
night, or whether you wore any; but they can and will 
tell precisely how much you paid for the pearl brooch you 
presented to a lady who was a stranger to your wife. 

We have searcely ever known it to fail: Let a mystery 
befall a man, and with each detective step—while the 
mystery itself grows denser—some interesting example of 
misconduct in his past is brought to light. Finally the 
mystery becomes impenetrable; but every scandalous 
or questionable act of the man’s life stands revealed 
in beautiful clarity. Nothing can escape the modern, 
scientific detective—except the main thing he is after. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


A Dark War 
Horse 


SECRETARY 
A of war, all fair- 
minded people 
will admit, should 
be somewhat experi- 
enced in warfare— 
not, of course, tosuch 
minute detail as to 
know the difference 
between marching in 
echelon and progress- 
ing by the goosestep 
and such other tech- 
nical problems as 
occur to vex the gen- 
eral staff; but to be 
able to excel in war- 
fare, in combat, in the 
clash of foe against 
foe, when freedom 
shrieks and the azure 
kimone of night is 
ripped for the patri- 
otic purpose of set- 
ting stars in glory 
there. 

Warfare! Yea, 
verily—carnage and 
the shock of battle— 
ain’t it? Ain’t it? 
Well, certainly you 
know what General Sherman said it was. And here is 
Lindley M. Garrison, of New Jersey, captain-general of our 
army, which, the general staff proclaims, is neither mobile 
nor immobile, and therefore must be vibratory; a man who 
knows warfare from reveille to taps. Should you ask me to 
prove it — which asking, for the purposes of this argument, is 
assumed—I beg to call your attention to the previous con- 
dition of servitude of said captain-general from New Jersey 

Vice-chancellor, my lads—vice-chancellor of that impe- 
rial state—and what boots it? This boots it—this and this 
alone: The vice- 
chancellor of 
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A Man Who Knows Warfare 


Take the case—the famous case—wherein he stepped into 
a breach and showed a tremendous grasp of what should 
and what should not be the legitimate reason for warfare- 
the dollar-corset decision, which proved to every warring 
man that he is fitted to be secretary of war, or anything 
else, and caused our non-military classes—the women 
to allege he is a poor stick. 

It came about in this manner: A Jerseyman was suing 
his wife for divorce, or she was suing him—there was war- 
fare—and one of the contentions was that the man did not 
dress the woman properly. The man produced a list show- 
ing the clothing he had bought his wife. He said he had 
purchased her a neat though not gaudy corset for one 
dollar, and she insisted she must have a corset that cost 
three dollars and fifty cents. There the fight began. 
Lindley M. Garrison was equal to the emergency. Bearing 
in mind the brave but broke boys who are striving to buy 
three-dollar-and-a-half corsets for their wives on a dollar- 
corset income, Lindley M. Garrison ruled that a dollar 
corset is plenty good enough for a woman who is suing her 
husband on those and other grounds, provided he says he 
cannot dig up the three-fifty for such purpose. And now 
he is secretary of war—and thereby hangs a tale. 


How a Garrison Was Struck by Lightning 


We have all read from time to time of that bizarre brand 
of lightning that flashes out of a clear sky and says, “Tag! 
You're it!” to a person who was expecting no lightning at 
all, but was thinking he would be lucky if he could fall 
across an occasional sunbeam or so to cheer his weary 
way —the apotheosis of the unexpected, as we have been led 
to surmise. A single flash of lightning from Trenton, New 
Jersey, and it was done. L. Garrison was the rod that 
received the electric flash; W. Wilson was the Jove who 
hurled it toward Jersey City; and Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
was the experienced person who pulled the string. 

There had been much discussion over the War Depart- 
ment. Many men had slated themselves for the job, only 
to be sponged off as soon as Mr. Wilson saw the slate. He 
was desirous of getting a good lawyer for the place— 
especially a lawyer versed in the intricacies of equity. 
The president-elect had canvassed the candidates and had 
canned them. None had appeared who suited him. So 
time wore along until it was within a week of the glorious 


day —to wit, March fourth— when the triumphant Democ- 
racy wag to take control of the pie, and stil] Mr. Wilson 
hadn’t a secretary of war to his name. 

At this precise moment, not seven days before it was 
necessary to snag a secretary of war or admit to the coun- 
try that we are so blamed peaceful we have nobody 
eligible, J. Patrick Tumulty came marching to the front. 
Born in Jersey, he has adequate knowledge of the same. 

“I have the man,” said J. P. Tumulty. 

“Name him!” retorted W. Wilson. 

“Lindley M. Garrison, vice-chancellor of New Jersey.” 

“T know him not,” observed W. Wilson. 

“He is the goods!” asserted Joe Tumulty, relapsing for 
the nonce into the vernacular. 

*Twas proved. W. Wilson was convinced; so he hurled 
his flash of lightning out of a clear sky to Jersey City in the 
shape of a telegram to L. M. Garrison, which read: “Come 
to Trenton at once!” 

L. M. Garrison was surprised; but, with him, to hear 
from W. Wilson was to obey. He went to Trenton. As 
he walked into the office of the governor of that state W. 
Wilson greeted him cordially. After he found out who this 
gallant stranger was—who carried firmly clutched in his 
right hand a telegram that had been marked Rush! by the 
expedient secretary —W. Wilson remarked pleasantly: 

“ He looks like a regular secretary of war, doesn’t he?” 

“The dead spit of one!” said Josephus Patricius Tumul- 
tuous, that being an expression heard in County Cavan. 

Lindley M. Garrison was petrified with amazement — 
that is, he was petrified except as to his voice. He retained 
the use of that and inquired: “ Are you referring to me?” 

“The same,” said W. Wilson. “I dub thee secretary of 
war.” 

“And don’t be a dub!” remarked Joe, who, as you might 
say, had grabbed this off for L. M. Garrison. 

“Who is this new secretary of war?” the universe has 
asked. 

At this point it is my purpose to answer that question. 
The new secretary of war is a tall, good-looking, clean- 
shaved, gray-haired man, who was born in 1864 in Camden, 
New Jersey, heretofore celebrated as the home of Walt 
Whitman and the place where you take the cars for the 
seashore. He went to school at Exeter, had a year at 
Harvard, and studied law in Philadelphia and Camden, 
finishing his legal 
education in the 





New Jersey, sit- 
ting austerely on 
the bench, hears 
a large portion of 
the divorce cases 
that occur. War- 
fare?, Warfare, 
and nothing else! 
And warfare of 
the kind beside 
which the mere 
getting out and 
potting the 
enemy pales into 
tranquil insignifi- 
cance. Experi- 
enced in warfare! 
Gentlemen, I say 
to you this man 
Garrison knows 
more about war- 
fare than old 
Napoleon B. 
Warfare himself! 

Anastuteman, 
comprehending 
the science of it 
and the difficul- 
ties, and sitting 
there in the atti- 
tude of the Great 
Powers when any 
nation or combi- 
nation of nations 
essays to collect a 
few piasters from 
Turkey, after 
trotting Turkey 
out of Europe— 
that is, as arbitra- 








University of 
} Pennsylvania. 
He was admitted 
to the bar in 
Philadelphia in 
1886 and to the 
barin New Jersey 
in 1888. He prac- 
ticed in Camden 
until 1898, when 
he moved to Jer- 
sey City, where 
he was made 


j vice-chanceilor 
in 1904 and reap- 
pointed by Chan- 
cellor Pitney, 
now a justice of 
the United States 
Supreme Court, 

in 1911. 
He is an alert, 
quick-minded 
man, likes to talk 


and does, has de- 
cided opinions, is 
good-natured, 
affable, compan- 
ionable, and has 
anexcellentrepu- 
tation asalawyer 
especially skilled 
in equity and 
harbor matters. 
Everybody in 
New Jersey was 
surprised when 
he was appointed. 
But everybody 
in New Jersey, 





tor, telling each 
side where each 
side shall get off. 








—_~ where they know 
What's the Difference? him, says he will 
make good 
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SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 
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ED WING GRAPE JUICE is the frst crushing 
from the best Concord grapes grown. We pay the 
highest price for the very best grapes obtainable. 

We do not extract the last squeezings from tissue and 
skins but only the /ree juice of the heart of the grape. 
Lovers of grape juice can now obtain at their dealers’ 
and fountains the new combination of the true grapy 
flavor and highest grape juice quality in 


ED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


For the richer, mellower taste, the increased drinking 
pleasure and healthfulness, be sure to ask for Red Wing 
Grape Juice and to insist that you get Red Wing. 








No water preservatives or coloring matter added. In 
new sterilized bottles with the new tops which can be 
removed quickly without an opener. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, send us his name and ad- 
dress and $3.00 and we will ship you a trial case of a dozen pints 
by prepaid express to amy point East of the Missouri River, or 
for 10c we will mail you a sample four ounce bottle. 


Manufactured by 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc., Fredonia, New York 
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yon og Abe retired to the bathroom, 
and again he sustained a mild shock, for 
the entire room was festooned with dimin- 
utive garments that had been recently 
washed and were s te dry on the edges 
of the bathtub and round the radiator. 
Five minutes later he was sitting in the 
dining room with Morris, to whom the 
contagion of Abe’s uneasiness had spread 
so that they grinned shyly at each other 
and made polite small talk in embarrassed 
and husky whispers for nearly a quarter of 


an hour. 

“Nu!” Abe said at last. “‘What’s the 
matter mit the cook she is holding us up 
like this?” 

“We're waiting for somebody,” Rosie 
said, and in confirmation the doorbell rang. 
A moment later the Reverend Hillel 
Immergut entered the dining room. 

“One surprise after another!’’ Abe 
exclaimed as he wrung his guest’s hand. 

“Pleasant surprises, I hope,” the Rev- 


| erend Hillel said. 


| talk became as 


“Why not?” Abe replied as he seated 
the Rav at the head of the table, and —_ 
the customary blessing had been said t 

neral as was vermnitted | by 
the serving of schen soup of a strengt. 
and quality only hinted at in Hammer- 


| smith’s product of the same name. Then 


followed the roast ducks—-three of them, 
brown and tender as roast ducks ought to 
be—and for fifteen minutes the conversa- 
tion languished to a mere incoherent com- 
mentary on the excellence of the food. 
Meantime Minnie, Rosie and Mrs. Kosh- 
rik spelled each other in Abe’s bedroom, 
where the two children were lying side by 
side; and the meal pr to a Nudel 
pa py piping hot and diffusing a bou- 

uet se exquisite that it nearly overcame 

e odor of coffee which emanated from the 
kite hen. 

At last the Reverend Hillel intoned the 
grace after meat with a fervor appropriate 


' not only to the viands consumed but to the 


| this is Potash’s 


cigars he knew would follow. Unfailingly 
Abe produced a box of faultless perfectos, 
and the three men sat themselves down in 
the parlor while the Reverend Hillel began 
the relation of one of the thousands of 
anecdotes that priests of every creed delight 
in telling. 

It was while Abe and Morris were roaring 
over the conclusion of the Reverend 
Hillel’s story that the telephone bell rang, 
and simultaneously the elder child woke 
and began to cry. 

“* Abe,” Rosie called, “‘for Heaven’ s sake, 
ain’t you got no sense at all? 

The laugh died on Abe’s lips and his face 
lengthened into an expression of fright and 
ch as he tiptoed to the telephone. 

oy io!” he said in muffled tones. “ Yes, 

apartment. Who? Mr. 
? Yes, all ong 
wildly toward the 
he said in a whisper so loud that it 
on a fit of coughing, and under 


| Resie’s ae he tiptoed back to 
w 


| to phone. 


the Reverend Hillel went 

For five minutes he stood 

talking; je he hung up the receiver and 
returned to the parlor. 

“It’s Mr. Koshrik, ” he explained. “I 


should come over right away 
“T'll go and tell her,” abe said. Once 
more he tiptoed down the hall, and the 
repetition of this feat was no easy task for a 
t man like Abe. Very timidly he 
open his bedroom doorand looked in. 
“Get out of here!” Rosie said hoarsely. 


| courage and looked in again. Then it was 





e 


saw Mrs. Koshrik with the r 
baby; and he forgot his errand at sight 
of her, for there was something in the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Koshrik’s face that 
trated even the trade-hardened idi 
of Abe Potash and melted him to wonder 
and admiration. 
This time Rosie pushed him out of the 
room and follewed him into the hall. 
“What is it you want?” she demanded. 
“Koshrik rang up,” he said, “and he 
wants Mrs. Koshrik to come home.” 
“Well, she ain’t going to,” Mrs. Potash 
declared. ‘“‘So you should tell him if he 
wants to see her he should come over here.” 
“‘ Aber they got a lot of men over there 
about business,” he protested 
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“Business!”’ Mrs. Potash hissed. “‘ Busi- 
ness! What has she got to do mit business, 
Abe?” 

Abe remained silent. He was thinking 


hard; thinking of a face that brought to his 
mind memories of other faces he could 
barely identify—his own mother; Rosie, 


when he had courted her; his young sister, 
dead so long that he had not thought of her 
in years. All these were Abe’s substitutes 
for what in a more cultivated man would 
have been memories of countless Murillos 
or Coreggios, and he blinked helplessly as 
he reflected on his wife’s retort. 

“Don’t stand there like a dummy!” 
Rosie said as she pinehed his arm affec- 
a call him up. 

« r is =e for her,”’ 
Abe said. “He’s going over there too.’ 
Suddenly Abe screwed one side of his 
face in the conception a shrewd idea. 

“All right!” he said. 

Again he went to the 
he paused. For five minutes he stood in 
deep thought, and presently he pulled an 


envelope from his waistcoat and 
made a quick ealeulation with stump of 
a leadpencil. As he viewed the result his 


shrewd expression disappeared and lines of 
a generous determination round 
the edge of his mouth while he pulled the 
receiver off the hook. A moment later 
he was talking to Barney Koshrik, and it 
was more than ten minutes before he hung 
up the receiver and walked back to the 


parlor. 

““Nu?" Mr. Immergut cried. 

“It’s all right,” Abe said with a wave of 
his hand. “Have another cigar, Mr. 


Immergut.” 
“But I’ve got to go,” 
looking at his watch. 
“No, you ain't,” Abe replied. “ They're 
coming over here.” 
In a quarter of an hour the bell rang 
again and Abe hastened to answer it. As 
he opened the door he made a noise like the 
ripping of a dozen linen sheets, and then 
he raised his hand in a gesture that caused 
his six visitors to stare at him in amazement. 
“Go right through to the parlor,” he 
whispered, “and don’t make no noise, 
whatever you do. My wife’ll kill me!” 
As they walked by him singly he pressed 
Koshrik’s arm and detained him while the 


others passed on. 
he hissed as he pushed 


the Rar protested, 


“Go inside there,” 
him toward the guest chamber, which was 
next to the bedroom, and then hastened to 
the parlor. 

“*Mawruss,” he cried, “give "em cigars 
all round, and the Schnapps is in the side- 
board.” 

He returned immediately to the guest 
chamber and shut the door behind him. 

“Barney,” he said, “for Gawd’s sake, 
what’s come over you and Harris Felt?” 

Barney Koshrik scowled and looked 
anxiously at the door. 

“Say, lookyhere, Mr. Potash,” he said; 

“‘you are a little too late if you are trying 


to fix things up between us. Everything is 
settled.” 
“‘Koosh, Barney!"’ Abe said. “Not so 


loud. You want to wake themtwo babies? ”’ 

“Them two babies!’’ Koshrik exclaimed. 
“What two babies? Yours, Mr. Potash?” 

Abe shook his head. 

““Nobody’s,” he replied. “Just two 
babies, Barney! One of ’em is six months 
old about, and the other is two years; and 
they ain’t nobody’s babies, Barney, because 
the mother died six months ago already and 
the father died this morning.” 

“That's too bad,”’ Koshrik said. ‘“ Aber 
what's that got to do mit me, Mr. Potash?” 

Abe shrugged his shoulders. 

“I just mentioned it you shouldn’t talk 
toe loud, Barney,” he said. “‘ You and me 
we ain’t got two babies in our family, 
Barney, so we don’t know hew to act round 
them; whereas Harris Felt is different 
again. He does got two babies, Barney, 
and so he is coming to a point where if 
it wouldn’t be he is got friends to make 
it good for him if necessary, Barney, he 
would be falling behind you by five thou- 
sand dollars in the business.” 

“What d’ye mean friends to make it 
good for him?” Koshrik asked. 

“What I said, Barney,” Abe replied. 
“Harris Felt is a decent, respectable 
feller, Barney. His friends know he is a 
square, white feller. Ain’t it?” 

He fixed Barney with a truth-compelling 
stare and Barney nodded. 
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“IT ain’t got nothing against him so far 
as honesty goes,” he admitted grudgingly. 

“And he’s also a good business man too, 
Barney, and a hard worker — ain’t it?” 
Abe went on, unconsciously raising his 
voice as he proceeded. 

“I know,” Barney admitted. “That’s 
all right. He also abuses me like a pick- 
pocket.” 


“What is that to do with it?” Abe 
almost roared. “When a feller has got two 
children to look after and his partner goes 
to work and busts up his business, Barney, 

could excuse him he abuses you.” 

“‘ Aber I there five thousand dollars 
invested, Mr. Potash,” Barney protested; 
“and he ——” 

“‘ And he would got five thousand invested 
right there with you if he wants it!”” Abe 
bellowed. “He's only got to ask me, 
Barney — that’s all.” 

As he shouted out this retort the door 
was flung open and Rosie stood on the 
threshold with eyes ablaze. 

“Abe,” she exclaimed, “are you crazy!” 

Abe was standing face to face with 
Barney when Rosie entered, and his chest 
and stomach were thrown out in histrionic 
emphasis of his words; but as soon as Rosie 
spoke he collapsed instantly and turned 
his head sheepishly in her direction. 

“Say, lookyhere, Rosie!” he almost 
whined. “Let me alone, will you?” 

“T'll let you alone!” Rosie cried. “I'll 
let you alone mit something you won't like 

if you don’t keep quiet. 

She turned to Barney Koshrik with a 
smile. 

“Mr. Koshrik,”’ she said, suddenly re- 
ducing her voice to an amiable murmur, 

‘come inside once. I want to let you see 
your wife.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Walk quiet!” she admonished him. “I 
don't want her to know you are looking at 
her at all.” 

She led him to Abe's bedroom; and 
when Koshrik looked through the slightly 
opened door he forgot his partnership 
troubles, and indeed al! else in the wail, 
as he reached her side in two steps. 

“Esther Leben!” he said. “What have 
you got there?” 

He stooped and kissed Mrs. Koshrik on 
the cheek, at which she uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Take it,” she said, rising to her feet and 
placing the warm little bundle against her 
ewe aad s chest. “Take it or I'll drop 

im 

Koshrik awkwardly held out his hands, 
palms upward, and Mrs. Koshrik laid the 
sleeping infant upon them and then took 
up the elder child from the bed. 

“This one’s a girl,” she said, “and she 
ey like a little bear. You couldn’t wake 

oe off a gun.’ 
at's gomg to become of them 
Rosie?” Abe asked, for he had followed 
Koshrik into the room. “Did your Touro 
Relief Society decide which asylum you 
would put ‘em in?” 

“Asylum!” Minnie and Rosie cried in 
chorus, and at the word Mrs. Koshrik held 
the little girl more closely to her breast. 

“We ain’t thought about that part yet,” 
Minnie replied. 

“ Well, you've got to decide on an asylum 
for ’em,” Abe declared with an emphasis 
on the word “asylum” that caused Mrs. 
Koshrik to wince visibly. 

“Why must they be put in an asylum?” 
she asked faintly, and Abe shrugged and 
extended one palm in an eloquent gesture. 

“ Rosie and me is past fifty, Mrs. Kosh- 
rik,” he said, “and we're too old to start in 
mit a family; otherwise — 

He made another eloquent sweep of his 
hand and Mrs. Koshrik looked appealingly 
at her husband. 

“Barney,” she said as the tears welled up 
in her brown eyes—“ Barney, you got a 
little boy in your arms there.”” She held 
the sleeping girl in a tight embrace and 
kissed it hungrily. “ You got a little son 
there, Barney,” she said, “ and I got a little 
daughter here if you'll let me.’ 

Rosie took the baby from Koshrik, and 
he walked over to the side of his weeping 
wife and passed his arm round her waist. 

“I don’t know nothing about these 
children —who they are or what they are,” 
he said; “but if you got your heart set on 
it—why ——” 

He concluded his sentence with a shrug 
and turned away, while Rosie and Minnie 
became promptly hysterical; and there 
ensued a scrimmage in which the three 
women and the two babies became hope- 
lessly mixed. Since there could be no 
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reason for remaining quiet any longer, Abe 
walked into the hallway. 

“Mr. Felt,” he shouted, “kommen Sie 
mal hier for a minute!” 

Again he led = way to the guest cham- 
ber, and after he had motioned Felt to 
precede him he seized Koshrik’s arm and 
piloted him after his partner. 


“In the first a, Felt,” he said, “even 
if tay Me Ne alien , understand me 
ve good friends 


zal gag do 


an AMER as so 

thirty-five old, wa he looked haif 

erent with worry of his partnership's 

—s dissolution. “‘So, therefore, 

you and oshrik should shake hands right 
and now,” Abe said. 

“What kind of foolishness is this?” 
Koshrik cried; but Abe remained stolidly 
adamant. 

“Shake!” said Abe sternly. And the 
two partners exchanged a limp handclasp. 
“Now then,” he continued, * “you are good 
friends again —ain’t it?” 

Neither partner made a reply. “So I'll 
tell you what Ill do,” Abe announced. 
“Harris Felt, here, has got five thousand 
dollars an endowment policy which it is due 
in two years—ain't it?” Felt nodded. 
“Well,” Abe went on, “I'll lend Harris 
Felt five thousand dollars, with the policy 
as security until it falls due; and all the 
interest he would pay me is the same which 
I would be getting on five bonds which 
I got it, a = cent a year, provided 
he and you, hri 


It glanced at Koshrik in a constrained 
fashion. 

“What d’ye say, Barney?” he said 
weakly. Koshrik remained silent. “And 
after this,” Felt continued, “you and me 
would draw every week the same amount, 
and we wouldn't neither of us leave any 
more of our profits as the other in the 
business.” 

Abe flapped his hands vigorously and 
smiled mysteriously. 

“He wouldn’t be able to,” he said 
a family man now.” 

He opened the door, while the two 
partners looked shyly at each other. 

“Mrs. Koshrik,” Abe cried, “bring your 
son here!” 

Felt turned round as Mrs. Koshrik 
appeared in the doorway, and he smiled 
faintly. 

“What's this?” he asked. 

“Now, Harris,” she said, “just you show 
Barney how to hold a baby.” 

She handed the youngster to Felt, who 


“he’s 


sat down on a chair and dandled it on his | 
ractice, while | 


knee with the ease of lon 
Barney’s face broaden 
smile. 

“Mommer,” he said, placing one hand on 
Felt’s shoulder, “‘ Harris and me has agreed 
to make up again, and we wouldn't dissolve 
after all!’ 


“Well, Abe,” Morris said the following 
afternoon as they sat in their office, “| 
= 7 think it of Klinger!” 

had returned only an hour before 

Gesniionta funeral, which had been 

sinamiied with the speed enjoined by 
the orthodox ritual. 

“Klinger didn’t do it without a lot of 
pressure, Mawruss,” Abe said. “The party 
to praise for it is Mr. Immergut. 
wonder—that feller! 


into a joyful 


fifty dollars toward getting Greenberg’s 
mother in a home, understand me, but he 
also makes Sammet pay fifty dollars 
toward the funeral!” 

“And the way he fixed it up between 
Maggid & Blaustein too!” Morris went 
on. “That was a shrewd idee of his that 
Klinger & Klein and Sammet Brothers 
should sell °em two hundred and fifty doi- 
lars each a bill of goods at four months.” 


Abe’s face took on a rueful expression as | 


he nodded his head. 

“Sure, I know,” he said; “‘and we must 

t to do it too. Maggid said that him and 
Biaustein would be in here to pick out the 
goods tomorrow.” 

“You shouldn’t worry, Abe,” Morris 
declared. “Mr. Immergut stands behind 
them fellers. They don’t get many Rabontm 
like Mr. Imm t nowadays, Abe! He's 
the old-fashioned kind, Abe; and when he 
is dealing with a couple greenhorns like 
Maggid dé Blaustein, understand me, what 
he says He lit a cigar and smiled 
ade “That was an nt roast 
duck we got — to your house last night, 

Abe!” he said 


, Stays as partners | 





He's a | 
Not only he gets | 
Kiinger he should give up two hundred and | 
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Dour tc? fx 
Dollar 


Gentleman 


T has taken forty years to make the American 

Gentleman Shoe of today—yet we have the 
capacity to turn out one complete and perfect 
pair of shoes every second. 
The experience born of such gigantic opera- 
tions makes for unerring choice of leather, 
unequaled economy in purchasing it, unusual 
efficiency in making it into shoes ‘and un- 
doubted judgment in choice of styles. 


The result is the best shoe for the money—best 
in style, best in fit, best in wear. 

The shoe illustrated here is an exceptionally sty!- 
ish, sensible, tan Oxford. It has medium wide 
toe, and will give much comfort and solid wear. 


The Hamikon, Brown dealer, any where, can show you the American Gentle 
man Shoe. Leek over his line —if he doesn’t have the particular style you want, 
he will get it for you in a few days’ time. If there is no Hamilton, Brown 


dealer in your locality, we will supply you direct, upon receipt of your order, 


stating style and size desired, and enclosing remittance to cover price of shoes 
Our little book,” America’s Finest Footwear will 
be a big help to you Send for free copy today 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis Boston 
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In the Old English Hunt Club Days 


A “churchwarden’ 


the hunt. 


Old English Curve Cut smokes true to the tradi- 
tions of those good old times. It is a substantially 
good tobacco, slow-burning, cool-smoking, rich and 
pleasant. Made for the pipe and the pipe only— 
in hard-pressed plug, sliced in convenient curves, 
the famous “‘slice to a pipeful’’—the right and only 
way to prepare tobacco for the pipe and preserve 


the natural flavor in the leaf. 


CURVE CUT 


Only fully-matured, ripe, long leaves will hold together in the 
Oid English neat, curved slices—whereas short leaves and scrap 
may be used in ‘“combination’’ two-purpose tobaccos. Therefore 
sliced plug is a guarantee of quality. 


Buy some Old English today—crumble up one of those moist, 
sweet, fragrant, golden slices and puff away slowly and deliciously. 
Here is enjoyment for the pipe-smoker who énows tobacco and likes 
You will find Old 


English in the neatest 
and most compact 10c 


the rea/ tobacco taste. 





pipe filled with good tobacco 
was always part of the jovial relaxation that followed 





just fit the pocket,”” 
at most dealers the 
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THE LAME DUCK 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EAR JIM: Do you remember the tales 
we used to read of the jinks on high 
Olympus, as faithfully set down by Colonel 
Bullfinch? And how we sympathized with 
Sisyphus— poor old Sisyphus!— who, as the 
colonel told us, was condemned to roll “a 
huge stone up to the hilltop; but when the 
steep was well-nigh gained, the rock, re- 
ulsed by some sudden force, rushed again 
long to the plain. Again he toiled at it, 
while sweat bathed his weary limbs; but 
all to no avail!” 

Of course you do, and-I merely desire to 
observe that, from my viewpoint on the 
outside, looking in, I have arrived at the 
well-matured opinion that Sisyphus had 
nothing on these Democrats who make up 
the majorities in the Senate and House. 
This Congress of ours contains, at the pres- 
ent moment, the greatest collection of 
Sisyphuses—or is it Sisyphi?—this world 
has ever known, either in its mythological or 
its — aspects. Ever aince President 
Wilson came into the White House as 
these Democrats have been wearily rolling 
their rocks of patronage, with which they 
hope to rebuild the Democratic structure 
and make it impregnable to the attacks 
that will come in the congressional elections 
of 1914 and in the general elections of 1916, 
rolling them up to the hilltop where sits 
Dispenser Wilson—the hill that leads to his 
favor and recognition—only to find, when 
the steep is well-nigh gained, that their 
rocks, repulsed by some sudden force, rush 
headlong to the plain again—said plain 
being populated densely with Democrats 
who inquire raucously each time a rock 
comes clattering back: “‘What’s the use of 
electing a Democratic President if we can’t 
get the jobs?” 

The town is full of stories of disappointed 
hopes, and the Senate and House are full of 
patriots who are finding it impossible to ex- 
plain why they can’t redeem those promises 
made in the heat of the —— when 
votes for Wilson were desired. No states- 
man wishes to tell a constituent he cannot 
get a place for him because President Wilson 


| will not give him any places; and every 


time there is a gathering of Democrats 
there are lamentations and curses, and 
wondering of where it is all omy end. 

You see, this President of ours has ideas 
about the public service, and so have the 
men he has selected to be his ministers of 
state. He thinks it well to put a manina 
place who is fitted for that place, rather 
than to put a man there who has no other 
qualification than the pledge of a senator or 
a representative that he is a good Democrat 
and needs the money—or that he is a good 
Democrat and the proposer needs his sup- 
port. To besure, Mr. Wilson has no especial 
objection to giving the offices to Democrats, 
but he has decided objections to giving the 
offices to Democrats who have nothing but 
politics to recommend them. Also, he is 
exercising a little prerogative of choice him- 
self that is making the anxious statesmen up 
on the hill turn flipflaps of surprise. 


A Fine Surprise for Mr. Squiffem 


To quote him in a broad, general way, he 
says, when a statesman makes it clear that 
he is entitled to a certain bit of patronage: 

“Very well; the place is yours.” 

“Then, Mr. President, I earnestly recom- 
mend the MHoncrable Hosea Horatio 
Squiffem for the position—a man than 
whom ——” 

“Very gocd,” says the President, making 
a note of Mr. Squiffem. “‘ Andwhat others? 

“What others?” roars the astonished 
statesman. “‘No others! Mr. Squiffem is 


| my man.” 


y 

“Certainly, Mr. Statesman; but I would 
consider it a favor if you would submit four 
other names of men qualified for this posi- 
tion in order that I may have full latitude 
of choice. Send the names to Mr. Tumult 
as soon as is convenient. Good morning!” 

This, you understand, Jim, is merely an 
impressionistic report of one of these inter- 
views; but the high lights are all there. 
Imagine the state Of mind of a patronage 
seeker who is compelled to furnish five 
names for presidential consideration when 
there is only one name he desires to be 
placed in consideration, and probably but 


one name that will be of value to him, with 
the chances favoring the selection of one of 
the extraneous four rather than the man 
first proposed. It’s revolutionary, so to 
speak; but it is also Wilsonish, and the 
terms are rapidly getting to be synonymous. 
The sad verse predominates. And the 
saddest story of them all is the tearful tale 
of what happened in connection with the 
new interstate commerce commissioners. 
When Congress convened last December 
Mr. Taft sent in the name of Commissioner 
Edgar E. Clark, a Republican, to succeed 
himself in that important body. He sent 
in the names of many other Republicans 
for various other offices. There was a 
gathering of the Democrats in the Senate. 
‘Here,” they said, one to another, “this 
will never do! This man Taft is going out 
of office in March and he is sending in 
bushels of nominations of Republicans to 
fill offices for stated terms. If we confirm 
these nominations many excellent and 
patriotic Democrats will be deprived of 
places rightfully theirs, and we shall be 
divested of a | amount of patronage 


rightfully ours. Hold ’em up! 
Woodrow Wilson and the Would:-Be’s 


So they held them up. They refused to 
confirm any save a few army and navy ap- 
pointments and a few diplomatic ones. 
Meantime the appointment of Mr. Clark 
hung there. It was an important appoint- 
ment. Pressure was put on the Senate 
urging the confirmation of Clark. But the 
Democratic leaders had been making a 
little investigation, and had demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction that the confirma- 
tion of Clark would work hardship to scores 
and scores of Democrats who stood in the 
offing awaiting jobs. It was reported to the 
Senate Democrats that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission employs about seven 
hundred and fifty Lape y and has a payroll 
of many thousands of dollars; that these 
jobs range in value from twelve hundred 
to five thousand dollars a year; and that 
ninety-six per cent of those on the rolls at 
that time were Republicans. 

These were the figures given out to 
Democratic senators to encourage them in 
their opposition to Clark, to hold them firm 
against all pressure, and to keep the place 
open until Mr. Wilson arrived, when a 

Democrat undoubtedly would be 
given Clark’s place and there might be a 
chance at those seven hundred and fifty 
places, ranging from twelve hundred to 
five thousand dollars a year. Of course 
these figures may have been exaggerated 
for stiffening purposes; but, whether or 
no, the Democrats in the Senate firmly be- 
lieved they were right, and Clark was not 
confirmed. 

It so happened that Mr. Wilson selected 
Franklin K. Lane, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for his secretary of the 
interior. There was Democratic joy over 
this, for that meant two places vacant on 
the commission and even a better chance 
at those seven hundred and fifty jobs. 

Then, a few days after his inauguration, 
President Wilson sent a communication to 
the Senate. It contained the names of two 
men nominated for membership in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
first name was that of Edgar E. Clark, 
Republican, renominated; and the second 
name was that of John H. Marble, who, 
up to that time, had been secretary of the 
commission. Then it was learned that 
Marble, though a Democrat, had been ap- 
pointed at the suggestion of Mr. Lane, and 
that he might be expected to carry out the 
— of the old commission, of which 

ne was the dominating member—and 
the hopes of the Democratic senators, who 
had fussed and maneuvered and plotted to 
prevent the confirmation of Clark, went 
glimmering, with a glimmer like that o: an 
apres pinwheel; for they didn’t dare 
hold up these first nominations by the new 
president when they had so much patronage 
at stake themselves and wanted so many 
favors at his hands. And they confirmed 
both Clark and Marble, and sobbingly 
sponged off the slate the selections of pa- 
triotic Democrats, eminently qualified and 
joe peor oy useful to themselves, which they 

ad made for a certain percentage of those 
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For perfect cleaning in all 
parts of the house this 
"club" is famous. Where 
there is cleaning to do, Old 
Dutch Cleanser does it 
easily, thoroughly, quickly— 
does it with real economy 
and satisfaction; without 
hard rubbing or scrubbing. 


Many uses and Full Directions 
on Large Sifter Can —10c. 
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seven hundred and fifty jobs, ninety-six | 


per cent Republican, according to sena- 
torial figures. 

Hevings! How they roar! You can hear 
tales on any corner of political virtues 
unrewarded and political obligations 
from their angle—unappreciated; and the 
buoyant hope of two months ago has given 
way to the sickening fear that the principal 
requisite for a job under this Administration 
is to be fitness, not politics. 

You may remember, Jim, that I made 
some comments, in a former letter, on the 
early-rising habits of Postmaster-General 
Albert S. Burleson, and predicted in a 
general way that he would be down at the 
Department along about eight A. M. each 
day. Well, not only is that the fact at 
pees, but General Burleson has let it be 

nown he is of the opinion that if he can 
get to the Department at eight o'clock in 
the morning he can see no reason why the 
clerks cannot get there at the same time; 
and he is for that change in the existing 
regulations. 

Washington life is predicated on clerks 
going to work at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and there are thousands of them here 
If they put through that eight o’clock rule 
it means the reorganization of eighty per 
cent of the breakfast hours in this town. It 
means the changing of train schedules to 
accommodate those hundreds and thou- 
sands who live in suburbs in the District 
of Columbia, and in Maryland and Virginia 
It means a general shifting of the whole 
scheme of things here; and it caused more 
excitement and protest than any other 
similar foray against the precedents of this 
precedent-ruled city possibly could have 
brought forth. When they changed the clos- 
ing hourfrom fouro’clock to four-thirty some 


| years ago it took months to get the dinner 


hourregulatedand raised hob with the stores. 


Waves of Reformation 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
continues relentless in his stern demand, 
put forth in his capacity as the boss of the 


| works, that the swivel-chair rear-admirals 


shall go to sea for a space and learn a few 
rudimentary facts about naval affairs and 
the navy—such as that the sea is salt; that 
the ships are iron but will not sink, on that 
account; that the motor power now is 
steam instead of sails—and various other 
bits of general information along those 
lines. Naturally there is a howl. The 
swivel-chair sailors, who have long been 
social leaders in their set in Washington, 
dislike exceedingly to remove themselves 
to the restricted confines of battleships 
and they are raising a wild clamor about 
the absolute necessity of their presence here 


| at their desks, in order that the American 


navy shall continue to be the glory of the sea 

And, speaking about the navy, the Navy 
League had a banquet the other night—a 
banquet designed to promote a greater 
navy. A greater navy was promoted to a 
fare-you-well until one John J. Fitzgerald, 
of Brooklyn, New York, who happens to be 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, rose in his 
place to make a few remarks. Johnnie 
Fitzgerald has opinions and knows how to 
express them. Also, he has convictions and 
stands by them. Furthermore, he has the 
courage of his opinions, his convictions and 
his conversation. Speaking as the man who 
has most to do with the money appro- 
priated by Congress, he said there was no 
disposition on the part of Congress to de- 
prive the navy of what it is entitled to, but 
asked the naval gentlemen why they are 
not on the level—of course he didn’t say it 
that way, but it amounted to that— with 
Congress. He said, for example, that one 
of the principal arguments for the Panama 
Canal, and the four-hundred-million-dollar 
expenditure it has entailed, was the reason 
advanced strongly at the time, that the 
digging of the canal would make our fleet 
more mobile and would lessen the demand 
for new battleships. Now, with the canal 
nearing completion, he said the naval ex 
perts advance the argument that the canal 
makes it imperative to increase our fleet. 
Fitzgerald tore into the naval gentlemen 
in fine style! 

A crusty old rear-admiral, who had 
been listening in amazement, turned in the 
middle of Fitzgerald’s speech and inquired 
in a loud but somewhat uncertain voice: 
“Why didn’t they get some one to talk 


| they were sure of?’ 


In these days, Jim, it is mighty hard to 
be sure of anything. 
Cautiously, BILL. 















Try Square 


Screw Driver 
No. K615 8 
Price $0 50 


Trade 
Mark on 
Tools that 
Protects You 


Before buying any tool, be 

sure it bears the famous Keen Kutter 
trade mark, for then you buy with the con- 
fidence that if the tool is not absolutely per- 
fect, your money will be refunded. 


Tools bearing this mark are made of the highest 
grade steel, have keen cutting, durable 
edges, sharp points, perfect temper, 

ody J and handles fashioned from straight- 
grained lumber. 


) KEEN 
”. KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


have made and maintained their nation-wide j 
reputation on quality, service and extraordinary 
durability 


There should be a kit of Keen Kutter tools in 
every American home. You need them for fix- | 
ing doors, chairs, tables, shelves, locks and the 
many other repair jobs that constantly crop up 


Look for the Keen Kutter trade mark 
before you buy 
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Lamp Socket Appliances 


All these appliances can be attached to any electric light 
socket of the proper voltage. Simply remove the light bulb 
and screw in the attachment plug on the end of the cord 
which is furnished with each appliance. 


bl fully 


A combination table stove for preparing a com- 
lete meal right on the dining table. oils — 
ils — fries — makes toast above or below the 
coils. Any two of these operations simultaneously. 
Heating element guaranteed. 
Outfit consists of grill, three dishes, tray, cord 
and plug. Made of pressed steel, highly nickeled 


and polished, with ebonite handles. Price U.S. 
$6.50, Canada $8.50. 


Gl esto 


Makes delectable toast, just the right crispness, invitingly 
browned, two slices at a time. No fumes, smoke or other 
unpleasantness. Shelf on top to keep food warm. Cost of 
electricity to operate it is wivial, 

Made entirely of pressed steel with highly nickel plated fin 
Can be used anywhere there is a light socket. Cord and 


interchangeable plug furnished as with all of our appliances 
Heating element guaranteed. Price in U.S. $4.00,in Canada $5.25. 


Gl Cag? 


A small chafing dish cxpeciall for cooking eggs in the 
most modern way right on the breakfast table. W 
in the bottom where the heating element is installed, soon 


ater placed 


The eggs are steam cooked or may be boiled, if de- 
A shiming pan with convenient handle is furnished for 


shirring, scrambling or poaching. 


The price in the U. S. is $9.00, in Canada $11.75, 


El Chafo 


Style Number Four. This consists of a set of 
copper chafing dishes, highly nickel plated, especially 
formed to be used on our six-inch El Stovo, single heat 
or tiple heat, as described opposite. Illustration shows 
dishes in place on El Stovo. 


Price of dishes only $5.00, in Canada $6.50. 


Style Number Five. This style contains its own 
heating element permanently installed and is introduced 
directly into the water pan. This gives the highest 
efficiency, as all the heat is utilized. Outer dish and 
pan are larger and heavier than number four. No 
stove to buy with this style. Two switch connections 
give high heat or low heat at pleasure. Heating element 
guaranteed against burn-outs. 


Price in U. S. $12.00, in Canada $15.75. 


Style Number Six. This style is known as the 
Mission design and is similar in construction to Style 
Five, but is + and of heavier material. El Chafo 
increases the pleasure and charm of any chafing dish 
service —so quick and easy, so cleanly. High or low 
heat is secured by adjusting switch plug. Heating 
element rmemat tn | 
Price in U. 8, $15.00, in Canada $19.50. 


A combination iron, stove and 
curling tong heater. For cooking, 
invert iron on stand. To heat 
curling tongs insert in the rear of iron. 
Stand, dish with cover and handle 
all pack telescope style in ooze 

leather shopping bag. 

Element guaranteed for 10 years. 

Price U. 8S. $5.00, Canada $6.50. 


The Hotpoint is so named because the heating 
element delivers most heat at the point, which is always 
going inte the cocl, damp goods. Therefore the point 
is always hot enough to iron with. Also has cool han- 
dle (no holder needed) and attached stand (no lifting). 

Pressed’ Steel top with highly nickel plated finish. 
Guaranteed for ten years. Price three-pound U. 8. 
$3.00, Canada $4.00. Five and six pound U. S. $3.50, 
Canada $4.50. 


Our 
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Sabeeday morning more than 7000 Hotpoint qpilis 
be ready to demonstrate El Tostovo and sell it to yd} u 


This is a united movement of the dealers, lighting companies and the mary vufa 
appliances. The biggest electrical educational movement ever inaugurated |. 
and efficient they are— how economical to use. Go to the Hotpoint disti#™™ ‘ibu 


you want a Tostovo, get it at exactly half price. 


All of the devices here shown can be! a 


\ 7 
’ 


May 10th 6/ Gosia. 


62 yA Is a glowing electric toaster- 
joslove, stove that can be attached to 
any electric light socket and used right on the table or 


sideboard. Will make ten slices of crispy brown toast 
with a cent's worth of electricity. 


A complete meal for two or three people can be 
quickly prepared, and it is just the thing for cooking 
breakfast or for an impromptu spread. 

An ideal corn-popper—just use an ordinary wire 
popper over the glowing coils. 

Every electrically lighted home in America has 
many uses for this handiest of electric appliances. 





This is one of five 
announcements to occupy 
the center of the Post this 
year. Each one will con- 
tain information of impor- 
tance to you. 
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Parcel Post Service 


More than 7000 distributors are ready to 
demonstrate and sell you Hotpoint appli- 
ances. If the Hotpoint distributor in your 
locality does not have the appliances you 
want, he can secure them quickly by par- 
cel post. 

Should there be no distributor conven- 
ient, send order and check for any of these 
appliances to our nearest office and we will 
deliver. 


So easy to keep El Tosa tove 
closing heating coil springs fm P4. 
attached. Can be kept spot- 
lessly clean. 

Efficient— practical — 
simple and its uses are 
almost endless. The instant 
the plug is inserted heating 
coils glow cherry red and 
cooking begins. 

Electricity offers the 
only satisfactory method of 
makes the work pleasing. 
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Our Interchangeable Plug 


# 
Each of these appliances is furnished with an interchange- 
able switch plug. (Except El Boilo, El Comfo, and El Bako.) 
This switch plug is attached to eight feet of flexible cord, 


which connects to any light socket. 


) f 
. @ listributors, i in the United States and Canada, will oe sli-contuined 


yq@ u at half price on that day only. pees ies then s mute Bot 


here shown are made on this principle. 


ark : ‘ufacturer to acquaint you with the practical advantages of our electrical Peo = aoa pe ye ee xs wen 
tec i We want you to see our devices in operation—to learn how cleanly ted. Result —full flavor and aroma. 

iz ° ° * - Pot style; five cups. U. S. $7.50, Canada $9.75; 
ist cibutor in your neighborhood on Saturday—ask for a demonstration —if — seven cup, U. 5. $5.00, Canada $10.50. Machine 


Style; seven cups, U. S. $10.00, Canada $13.00; 
nine cup U. 8. $11.00, Canada $14.50. 


eof jattached to any electric light socket. é (Teballa. 


El Teballo does for tea brewing, 
what El Perco does for coffee extrac- 
tion — produces a perfect infusion. 

on The water is quickly brought to 
” $2. 60 boil and the tea ball dro down 
over the element, which keeps the 


water at a bubbling temperature. When 
tovo clean. Top case in- The heating element in El Tostovo is guaranteed ye infusion 1s strong enough the ball 
ff, leaving shelf with legs for five years. Under normal usage it should last oy gee = sgn ~ 
1: indefinitely. In case element does burn out, mail it Conndn tend, Woenalon tastes coven 


to our nearest office and a new one will be furnished oup U. &, Cine, tn Canada Cibae. 


without charge. It snaps easily into place. No tools 


needed. | , é{ Bak 


Made entirely of pressed steel, nickel plated and 
highly polished, with ebonite handle. Price in the An electric oven that operates on any | 
U.S., $4.00; in Canada, $5.25. socket. Capacity for 2 large loaves of breac 
2 pies or a chicken. Current is controlled by 


= P . . . . ~ F 4& snap switc h. This is the first efficient elec- 
For one day only, distributors will deliver El Tostovo uc even to he epested hem alempesche. th 


) table cooking. El Tostovo at half price. (U.S. $2.00; Canada $2.60.) Do not utilizes the plan of heat conservation much as 
ask for this price except on Saturday, May 10. a fhreless cooker does. 


Made of planished steel with nickel legs 
andtrim. Element guaranteed for five years 
Price U. S. $12.00, Canada $15.50 


&{ SLY 


An electric disc stove which heats up very 
quickly and is practical and efhicient for gen- 
eral household cooking. Made in two styles: 
Single heat in w hich temperature ts 
controlled by removing the plug, and triple 
heat in which the temperature is controlled 
by a snap switch, giving high, medium or 
low heat. (Cut shows three heat.) 

Highly polished nickel, throughout. Price 
of six inch single heat in U.58. is $5.00, in 
Canada $6.50. Six inch triple heat in U.S 
$7.00, in Canada $9.25 

The three-heat is made in 7,8 and 9 inch 
To Dealers sty tT Tae 


and Lighting 


Companies &t B . 
If you have calls otlo,, 
for El Tostovo at 
An immersion heater that is a poy 
half price on Fiot- into the liquid to be heated. yer 
ished nickel cylinder about one inch in ap Ana 
ter. Easily =4 clean and sanitary. Spec ial 
ic plug. Guaranteed against 





point Day in ex- 


jtovo is good, practical working size. Toasts two ea 


Lilices of toast side. by side—or a slice of toast and May 10th and we “* a swit 
_ er— small coffee pot and frying pan. will fill at special om. 
mall cooking utensil can be used on it, but tin or — $3.00, in Canada $4.00, Larger size—straight 
| & ‘ . ~—for kitchen use; in U. 8. $4.00, in Canada 
h are most satisfactory. $5.25. Same “> rook-neck for sterilizing — 
in U. S. $5.00, ada $6.50 
e El Tostovo cannot be bought from your dealer, 1“ “a 
11 U. S. and Canadian orders at the above special 4 = 
post-mark shows they were in the mail no later Et Comfo 
rday, May 10th, but not otherwise. . , 


Small size—straight—for toilet use; in U.S 











Destined to supplant the hot water bottle 


Connect to any electric light socket ; it begins 


a) % C to heat instantly and stays hot as long as 
‘ POIN ELE | RI( HEAT ING CO needed. Single heat style gives medium 
t 7 heat continuously. Three heat style can 


be adjusted high, medium or low heat as re- 


; —46 West Street. Toronto—73 Adelaide St. = a ne pe 

- 1001 Wash. Blvd. ONTARIO, CALIF. vanccuver—365 Water St. scale heat, U8 $800, Canaga BS" te 
q veat ) ) anada 1. Small Siz 
$1.00 less: Large $1.0 more 
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The Power of Silent Service 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner of the room, But 
the shouting members produce ‘a 
composite of sound, so that no 
one trader is understood except by 
a small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less in- 
telligible. 


For communication to be uni- 
versal there must be silent trans- 
mission. Ina noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent electrical 
impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each con- 
versation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a Waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 


connecting lines of the Bell System | 


are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








“A SNAPPY SEASONING!” 









LEA s PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Nearly all the courses in 
a dinner are delightfully 
flavored by using a Teaspoon- 
ful of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
Sharpens the appetite for Roasts, 
Chops, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, 
Salads, Gravies, etc. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


HOLLAND 
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LATEST STYLE BOOK — FREE 
64 Pages. 300 Designs 


You Want This Valuable Booklet 


Write for one TODAY. Illustrated in 

colors — shows over 300 patterns of Ar- 

tistic Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts, 

the ideal furniture for any room in the 

m HOME — CLUB — or HOTEL. 
Made of Solid White Oak by expert Dutch Crafts 
men. Call on cur Associate Distributor nearest you 
and see our furniture — you will know it by Our 
. branded into every piece —our guaran- 

tee of excellency. 

A pair of hand-made, decorated, Dutch Wooden Shoes 


receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


(small size) sent to you on 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept.S. Holland, Mich. 
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SEALED ORDERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


swell the rising alarm. There was, as he 
knew, a way to the roof—half stair, half 
ladder. He unhook 
4 out into the hot, still night. 
he Tivoli was on acorner. In the star- 
light he turned northward across the uneven 
roofs, searching for a way of escape through 
another building. He climbed over cop- 
ings, he tried scuttle after scuttle, always 
to find them fastened; and so, near the 
farther end of the block, he saw a mellow 
low ahead. It came through a skylight. 
e knelt beside it and peeped down into a 
lighted hall. 
There were antlers on the wall; a lion’s 


skin was on the floor; a girl stood beyond, | 
vans | 


just putting the pins in her hat. 
could see her face; it was fresh and smiling 
and happy. She took a step forward; a 
man came to meet her. A corner was broken 
from a pane—Evans heard their speech. 

“Where you goin’, missy?” said Ikey. 

The girl drew herself up, startled. 

“T don’t know you, sir!” 

She stepped aside to pass him; but Ikey 
kept beside her. 

“Leaving? Oh, I guess not! You're 
going back to your room—that’s what.” 

Her voice shook. 

“T’ll call for help!” 

“Help?” He laughed cruelly. ‘Help? 
Take a good look!” 

Her hand was at her throat. A sudden 
knot of men were in the hallway—four 
six—eight; still they came from opening 
doors, rat-faced, grinning, leering. Oh, Billy 
Boy! Father! On the roof, unseen, Crook- 
nose rése, snarling—the clean and whole- 
some scoundrel! From a doorway a woman 
glanced into the hall and turned back, in- 
different, shameless. Then Katie knew. 

““Oh, God!” The word came in a dread- 
ful shriek. Ikey’s hand was on her mouth. 

“God?” croaked Ikey. “If God has any 
affairs in this house He’d better represent!” 

He said no more on earth. Crooknose 
crashed through the skylight, shooting as 
he came. He shot as he fell; sprawling, 
he shot again from hand and knee. Thrice 
dead, Ikey dragged the girl down as he fell. 

The flash and roar of many guns—and 
Crooknose charged. Flame darted before 
him and men fell at the flame. Katie saw 
him, blazing, terrible, alone. He staggered 
through lances of intersecting fire; his 
heavy gun crushed out a shrieking face; he 
sprang aside, in, out and back; and smote 
and parried—and smote again. There was 
a rush of swift help—to aid the ten against 
one. Shouts, oaths, screaming, hideous 
faces, glitter of guns, downstriking—all 


companions poured down the front way to 


ed the scuttle and | 


rushed together as the mercy of blackness 


came to her. 
And Crooknose fought on. 


His last | 


cartridge was fired as he broke through the | 


bullet zone. Pain tore him; arms clutched 


at him; they bore him down; he was up; | 


he struck with gun and fist and foot and 
knee. They were too many; they could not 
shoot without killing each other; the blows 
of guns and arms crashed together in mid- 
air to save him; they slipped on blood; they 
trampled on living bodies; they crushed him; 
they were dragging him down! A helmet at 
the stairhead, a bluecoat—Gannon! 

Evans heaved up; he broke his gun-arm 
loose and hammered; he shouted clear: 

ae straight irl, Bullneck! Get her out!” 

“‘Ho-o!” bellowed Gannon. His auto- 
matic pumped death into -the shuddering 
tangle—three shots. Then from an alcove 
the macque men poured upon him; arms 
choked him from behind; hands twisted 
the gunbarrei aside. Gannon heaved and 
twisted and strained; his great arms crushed 
the man clutching the auto- 
matic felt the stairrail at his hip, bent back 
and fell screaming down the stairwell to 
death; the gun went with him. The chok- 
ing arms at Gannon’s neck relaxed, a foe 
fled down the stair. Gannon rushed on, 
roaring, blood-mad. Forgotten was the 
nightstick in its sling; two Irish fists swung 


ies eon - shee 


out—he plowed a way into that hell of hate. | 


Bullneck and Crooknose — grafter and 
thief—they struck and swung and fought 
the shame and the men of shame—struck 
and staggered and came again. 


The hammering gun rose slowly now; 
it fell wee Crooknose reeled and | 
stumbled, his left arm hung helpless, his eye | 


was glazing. He struck once more— wildly; 
hands caught his wrist and twisted; the 
gun dropped. The hands dived for it; but 
Crooknose took a neck in the choking crook 
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The Pulse, 


of a player-piano 
should be in its 
pedals 


It is through the pedals that the 
performer is in constant contact 
with the instrument, It 
through the pedaling that he 
naturally and instinctively tries 
to give expression to his musical 
feeling. 


1s 


Therefore, just as the human 
pulse indicates the heart's ac- 
tion, so the feel of the pedals 
under the various strengths of 
pedaling should indicate with 
just what volume and accent 
the music will play. 


This is absolutely true of the 
ne Baldwin “ 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


In playing it, the feel of the ped- 
alsguides theperformer perfectly 
in securing the effects desired. 
Every change in the force and 
accent of the pedaling instantly 
produces a corresponding change 
in the volume and accent of the 
music. The pedaling affects the 
working of the piano hammers so di- 
rectly that it controls their action as 
completely as one playing upon the 
piano keys. 

You soon come to know that a certain 
feel of the pedals will produce a cer- 
tain volume and accent just as the 
feel of the keys guides you in secur- 
ing the desired expression in hand- 
playing. Almost immediately you 
instinctively pedal in just the way to 
make the Manualo give just the effects 
your musical feeling demands. You 
have the same delightful sensation of 
playing a musical instrument as the 
artist who plays by hand because, 
through the Manualo pedals, you are 
in as intimate accord with the piano 
and it with you as you would be 
through the piano keys. 


Our booklet explains the 
Manualo in detail. Send fora 
free copy to the nearest address. 


cHK 


AGO NEW YORK 
323 5, Wabash Av CINCINNATI 366 Sth Av 
LOUISVILL}I ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
25'S. Fourth Av 1114 Olive St. 18 N. Penn‘’a St 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
1626 California St 310 Sutter St 
PLES Retr . Mosewewes oe — 
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self would choose 


Young men, especially, are proud to 
own a Gruen Verithin Watch. They 
are proud of the admiration its dis- 
tinctive beauty always wins — proud 
of the reputation it gives them for 
promptness and accuracy in the affairs 
of men. No other graduation gift 
could inspire a greater appreciation. 


GRU-EN 


VERITHIN WATCH 


The distinctive beauty of the Gruen 
Verithin lies in its thinness, Only 
half as thick as the ordinary watch 
light, compact, perfectly propor- 
tioned — it alone possesses that ‘‘style 
which the young man of today so 
greatly values 


How we secured this be — = 
ness, yet retained full size and s th 
of parts, is shown in the illus te ~ mn 
below 
Ou —~ _ — 
— ———— 
— a *. 
With this new, mechanically~correct 
wheel arrangement as the foundation, 
skilled Swiss craftsmen — real waich- 
makers ~fnish and adjust every part 


by hand after the machines have done 
their work, thus building up each 
Gruen Verithin as a genuine thin 
model watch, combining with its 
beauty an accuracy which meets the 
most exacting timekeeping require- 
ments 
be rite today for the interesting “Story 
f the Gruen Verithin”” With it we 
will send you the names of those 
jewelers —real watchmakers who 
are the Gruen agents in your locelity 
Prices: Men's and Ladies’ Sizes 
$25 to $250. 


GRUEN WATCH aspen co. 
Makers of the 
mons ( ven Sanilins since 1876 
31-C 5. Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, 0 
Factories : Cincinnati and 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Duplicate parts always on hand at Gruen 
Dealers’ everywhere, insuring prompt 
repairs in cases of accident. 


For the Girl Graduate 
THE GRUEN WRISTLET WATCH 


Because of its beauty, convenience, and 
practicability every woman wants one 
the moment she sees it. Have the Gruen 
dealer show it to you. Prices : 


i. name GRUEN 


on the dialand 
on the box. 
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of his arm—a neck that went with the 
hands—and drop to a huddle on the 
floor, dragging the neck with him in 
the locked arm. A thug bent over him with 
a pistol to his very ear—and fell, faceless, 
before Gannon’s heavy boot. Loyal Bull- 
neck bestrode his fallen ally. His hand fell 
to the forgotten billy; he swung out might- 
ily hell beat upen him! . 

after, the snarling faces faded aw ay. 

Gannon looked down then at sprawling 
Crooknose and mused at him. The clothes 
were torn from Crooknose; he was bare to 
the waist, blood gushing along the white 





skin, blood on his tawny hair, a blackened | 


face grip under his arm. 
curious, thought Gannon, only dimly aware 
that shouting men poured from the stair- 
way—Captain Hughes, of the Rangers, 
roundsmen, citizens—or that such macque 
men as were not oe on the floor or 
lying very still there s 

a score of pistols. 

“Gannon! Gannon! What’s happened 
here?” 

Gannon stood in drifting smoke and 
— a_ hand stupidly across his face. 

his was McCabe, his sergeant, calling him. 
Now how did McCabe get here? Gan- 
non looked beyond McCa 
the Rangers; he spoke jerkily, breathless, 
groping for words, swaying: 

“Captain Hughes—straight girl here! 
He said so—Crooknose. You, captain— 
straight man yourself—you take care of 
her! Back there she is. Take her home 
yourself. Mustn’t let nobody see!” 

He looked down to Crooknose for further 
counsel. 

Captain Hughes knelt by Katie. “Just 
fainted! I'll take care of her,”’ he reported. 
‘But this man here is most mighty dead! 
Three shots! Someshooting! Who did it, 
Gannon?” 

Gannon pointed with his nightstick. 

“‘Him—Crooknose. Dead, 


nose—we done it!”’ He smiled foolishly 
and sank to a place beside his friend. 
“Lord!” said Hughes as he lifted Katie 
and crossed the shambles. “All this was 
while we were getting upstairs! 


hands up before | 


to Hughes, of | 


It was very | 





guess. | 
Never mind. Him and me—old Crook- 


I wasn’t | 


twenty yards from the door at the first | 


shot!” 


“Hurt? Who? Him—Crooknose?” said 
Gannon, propped and bandaged in a hos- 
pital bed. “Divil a bit! 
ribs broke; shot a little round the edges; 
a few taps on the head; maybe a bruise 
here and there along the rest of him 
nothing serious. He's all right! 
certainly is good to the Irish!” 


“Trish nothing! Evans is a good Welsh | 


name, as all the world knows,” said Cap- 
tain Hughes hotly. “Do you stick to your 
shamroc ik and Saint Patrick and do not be 
robbing your neighbors!” 

“Tf his name is really Evans!" said the 
chief of police sourly. “Evans or John 
Doe, it’s a nice stone cell for his when he 
gets well!” 

“For the looting of the Tivoli, is it? 
Him! And after that fight he made?” 
Gannon sat up in bed, his eyes fever- 
bright, and shook a bandaged fist at his 
astounded chief. “‘Hear me now, ye black 
scut! You can put the rollers under me 
and damned to 
the brindle he: 
ye gr-rafter!”’ 


Wilson’s Way 


of him and I br-r-eak you, 


ou—but touch one hair of | 


Arm and some | 


God | 





RANCIS WILSON, the actor, who is a 


collector of Napoleonic relics, had played 
at a town in Northern New York state, and 
on the morning following his performance, 
while on the way to his train, he passed an 
antique shop and saw in the show-window 


a cameo with the head of the great Corsican | 


upon it. He went in to dicker for it. 

The deal was about closed when the 
shopkeeper, a near-sighted, elderly man, 
squin at Wilson and said: 

“Look here, ain’t you an actor?”’ 

Wilson drew himself up. 

“T am a clergyman,” he said in an 
we tone. 

our pardon,” said the dealer. 


“You see af p= you looked something | 


like that fellow Francis Wilson.” 

“IT hope,”’ said Wilson with great dignity, 
“that you would not liken me to a mere 
comic-opera comedian.” 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper with a su- 

rior air, “‘I seen him at the opera house 
ast night, and to tell you the truth he 
wasn't so awful rotten.” 
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This Guarantee 


‘Backs Up ‘The 
Thousands Who Wear 


Kehn-TaiJored~Clothes 


$20 to $45 


Read howall-embracing is our Guarantee— 


how it spans everything and shirks nothing, fF 
You are chance-free  }& 
when your clothes are tailored to measure under ; 
We and our Representative § 

in your town assume all risk until, having worn the H 
; 

a 


not even lining and pockets. 


the Kahn Guarantee. 


clothes and had them “picked to pieces” by your 


friends, you say voluntarily—‘ I'm satisfied!" 


We Guarantee 
—That Kahn-Tailored-Clothes are cut and tailored 


to your individual measurements. 


—That Kahn-Tailored-Clothes interpret the most 


advanced custom fashion in color, cut and cloth. 


—That every fabric in Kahn-Tailored-Clothes is 


100 per cent pure wool. 


—That Kahn-Tailored-Clothes are lined only with 
pure dye mohairs and to replace, without charge, 
any lining that fails to give perfect service. 


—That the matenals in Kahn-Tailored-Clothes are 
thoroughly cold-water shrunk. 


—That the coat-fronts and pockets will never sag 


in Kahn-Tailored- Clothes. 


—That Kahn-Tailored-Clothes will retain their 
shapeliness to the last day of use. 


—That Kahn-Tailored-Clothes will render endur- 


ing wear and lasting satisfaction. 


Go to our Authorized Representative in your town and be measured 
for your Kahn Custom- Tailored Suit—guaranteed as though bond- 
backed. Look in his window for our seal, reproduced below. 


Watch your local newspaper for his advertising. 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of toa, Ind. 





Progressive merchants should write for 
our Tailoring Department Proposition. 
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GF means Custom Satisfaction without the extra cost 


and bother and delay of being measured. 
means correct fit, fast colors, dependable materials 


and making, and big money’ s-worth i 


n wear, 


Gre} means PRE-SHRUNK NECKBANDS—no 


tightening; no discomfort, after washing. 


&e@¥ means sleeve lengths, in each size of shirt, for men 
of long, short and medium reach. And— 


means money back or—a New 


Shirt for One That 


‘ails. A guarantee ticket in each shirt. 


GUARANTEED fit, col 


or, and wear. 





Free to you The Emery Souvenir and Style Beok—A Gentleman's 


"Guide to Correct Dres 


3 —containing valuable hints 


on latest styles. A reference book on what to wear—for any occasion. 


WRITE TODAY TO 
W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., 


Philadelphia 


Sales Offices also: New ¥ ork —Chicago— &. Louis 
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Do you have to 


TUL eu LEAL PR 


Do you own a lawn mower 


that WON’T CUT?— 


that hacks off the grass in a way that makes your 
on look as though it had been mowed with a sickle ? 
aioe and file and readjust your machine 


almost every time you use it? 


There are many such poor lawn mowers being sold 
you are getting a good mower, 


rae PA To be sure 
uy a 
ge «gl 


“W.& B: ’ Lawn Mowers 





give satist 
tion. Tho tdae aa the hi Sa ee er 


parts, to the care used 
the careful adjustment. 


in tempering the blades an: 


ear with little atten- 
steel in the cutting 


The blades in the mowing machines and reapers which 


your Father and vot mp theca were made by us. 59 
years of —— inm 
“W.& B Those letters on 
mower are our me a put there to make it easy for 
you to select a machine that will give you satisfaction. 
There's a live dealer near you who carries the 


“W.& B.” line. See him today. Ask him to show you 


OUR TWO LEADERS 
The Diomaad Special The, The Junior Lawn Mews, 


Write for illustrated folder and send us your dealer’s name. 


To Dealers Tr cory.” Selentel serizy ty eae ond 


price. You capquan will oh Ge Gn" “W. & B.” Order of your 
today. If he cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Established 1854 
General Offices, AKRON, OHIO 
New York Store, 64 Reade St. 
Canadian Office and Factory, St. Catharines, Ontarie 
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CONTROLLING OUR 
FLOODS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


rofl is. method of pe: ony ~ 
ru 1s soil tion. t 
land is plowed fn such a way as to make 
each furrow a drain instead of a reservoir, 
the run-off will be more rapid, and there 
will be the consequent loss by soil erosion, 
which results in sandbars and obstruction 
to navigation below. 

Then there is the impounding of flood 
waters for irrigation and for waterpower. 
The waters of the lower Mississippi River 
are composed of snow cuien which 

retained above for purposes of 
arid lands. They are also 
com of rain water whi 


in the humid region, and for the develop- 
ment of waterpower. These uses of water 
are compensatory for the expenditures 
made in their promotion, and yet at the 
same time they tend to the regulation of 
the stream below for navigation, mitigating 
the floods during the flood season feed- 
ing the navigable waters during the period 
of drought. 

Every consideration of national pros- 
perity requires that ev navigable river 
with its tributaries should be regarded as 
a unit from source to mouth, and should 
be treated as such by the scientific and 
constructive forees of the country. 

It is to be regretted that the recent floods 
have also produced a flood of vindication of 
ancient methods. We are told that storage 
cannot be effective because it would require 
an enormous area to store the flood waters 
that have recently fallen; and the state- 
ment is made as if the only suggestion for 
relief was the impounding of flood waters. 
Then it is said that dams have proved 
weak and have broken, and that destruc- 
tion has thus been increased. This criticism 
applies to very ancient dams which have 
been under criticism and condemnation for 
some time. We pro to build dams that 
will not break, we propose a system 
under which the highest engineering skill 
and capacity will be employed, both in 
their location and in their construction. 


How Plants Can Protect Us 


No one contends that an epochal flood 
such as the recent one can be entirely pre- 
vented or entirely mitigated. All that is 
contended is that the destructive effects of 
such a flood can be partially diminished 
by scientific forethought, and that the av- 
erage annual flood can be almost entirely 
mitigated, Such arguments, if operative, 
would have prevented the construction of 
the Gatun dam; and, carried to their 
logical conclusion, would have prevented 
the construction of the levees upon the 
Lower Mississippi. These levees are simply 
dams bounding the channel of the river and 
keeping its waters within the channel. 

levees have broken frequently. 
Why should we not say, therefore, that 
levee-building should be abandoned? 

The Forest Service is ridiculed. Shall 
we reduce the country to a condition of 
primeval forest? it is asked. Is not a cul- 
tivatable area more productive than a 
forest area? Yes. But we want both, and 
we want particularly the lands that are not 
suitable for cultivation to be reforested, so 
that they can serve a beneficent purpose, 
not only in increasing the timber supply, 
but in restraining the flow of the rain and 
sno” waters. 

‘\ sen it is said that the bulk of the water 
does not come from the headwaters. That 
is true; but the headwaters add to the 
volume of the water below, and to that 
extent raise the crest of the flood. 

What has the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
included in my bill as one of the coéperative 
services, to do with flood mitigation? 
writes one of the _—_ of the system 
which I propose. The answer is obvious. 
Plants absorb moisture. They are largely 
composed of water, and they give off 
quantities of water through evaporation. 
If we determine upon the storage of water 
for intensive irrigation in the humid region 
it would be wise for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry to indicate the plants which can 
be most profitably developed through inten- 
sive cultivation. And so also with the arid 
region; a constant study must be made of 
the adaptation of cultivation to irrigation. 

Generally speaking, there are only five 
drainage areas in the country—that area 
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You’re entitled to the three | 


OLUS comfort features 
mentioned below. No 
other underwear has them. 


Coat Cul— opens | 


all the way down 
the leg. 
Closed Crotch— 
} no flaps, no 
bunching, 
only one 
thick- 
ness of 
material. 

Closed Back— 
perfect fit from 
shoulder to 

crotch. 
Price, from $1.00 
upwards. All 
materials, in- 
cluding knitted. 
Ask your dealer. If he has not 
yet stocked OLUS send price 
and size, and we will supply 


you. Booklet free. | 


You wear a Coat Shirt 
Why not a Coat Union Suit? 
To Dealers: Your wholesaler has OLUS 
Made only by 
THE GIRARD COMPANY, 348 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ave TAR FOTW Dag 
~~ THE WHITE TAR CORPAET ~— 


The Moth Problem Solved 


Moths, rats, mice and insects have 
never been known to gnaw through a 
White Tar Bag. These bags are the 
cheapest form of clothes insurance. 


First ask your dealer; if he cannot supply 
you, don't accepi a Write us en- 
closing a $1.00 bill and we will send you at 
eof eee Ses aeaees gown 


hung full length or a man's 
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Give Happiness 
on Graduation Day 
by Giving 
Jeweled Rings 


You give happiness when 
you give the gift ardently 
wished for and long ago 
chosen. 

A ring set with jewels is the 
ornament most desired and 
prized by every youth or 
maiden, boy or girl graduate. 





Let 3610— Appropriate ring for Let 3900—Giris’ or ladies’ set 


young man. Hanmdsomely made. ring. Three geoume garnets and 
(,enuine amethyst, topaz or gar- two genuine ‘Pes arts. Or any birth 
net. Price, §12. stone. Pr 5 


Step in at your jeweler’s today 
and look over his splendid collec- 
tion of W-W-W Solid Gold Rings 
set with genuine whole pearls, 
turquoise, garnets, rubies, sap- 
phires. All the birthstones in ar- 
tistic solid gold settings. Variety 
of designs. 


W-W-.W Rings 


Are Guaranteed 





_} 


Let 3710 — Hand- 
some hand-ena- 


Lot 3526 —\ mung 
ladies’ mng — some- 
thing new. Genn- 


ring for young fully-carved stoue ine amethyst, topaz 
ties. Genuine ame- Price, $12. and garnet. Price, 
thyst, topaz amd gar gio. 

net. Price, $12 


If a stone comes out and is lost, 
we guarantee to replace it free. This 
guarantee applies to all stones ex- 


Send for our free Catalog of rings. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Dept. M 113, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eet 

$5 Special 


Ask to see W-W-W $5 Rings. Gap 
Handsomest rings sold at 
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which drains into the Atlantic and does 
not extend far inland; the Gulf drainage 
whieh includes the entire watershed 
Mississippi and its tributaries as 
el as other watersheds; the Pacific Coast 
drainage area; the Great Basin area, emp- 
tying into such internal seas as Salt 
Humboldt Lake and Walker Lake; 

and the Great Lakes drainage area. 

All of these drainage areas have prac- 
the same problems. They all require 
neous work. Various scientific 

i of the National Government are 
now employed in a detached way upon 
them, engaged in the study of all the prob- 
lems that relate to water, and yet they are 
proceeding without any teamwork. 

The nation has jurisdiction simply over 
the use of Tivers for navigation. states 
have over those rivers for 
every other purpose. Is it not then practi- 
cable to form a working union of the ser- 


a 


| vices that relate to water, and to form a 


Tt union of the nation with the states, 
Tame comprehensive plans that wil! 

every river with all its sources and 
tributaries as a unit, and to provide ample 
funds by the codperation of the nation and 
the states, so as to develop these rivers for 
every useful peppers a and to prevent every 
destructive use of their waters? In this 
work we must necessarily take into con- 





sideration not only the improvement of | 


interstate transportation through highly 
developed and perfectly constructed water- 
ways but all the beneficial uses of water, and 
the control of all destructive powers of water 
in such a way that we may put our flood 
waters upon our arid lands, withdraw them 
from our swamplands, use them for water- 
power and intensive cultivation, and in 


| every way conserve the most valuable 


that the nation has 


national asset, outside of the land itself, 


its water. 
State and Nation Must Coéperate 
The national power to aid in all this 


rests upon the power to regulate commerce 
by the promotion of river navigation. It 


| must be a real promotion of navigation 





not a pretense. If it has this real purpose 
as its basis aid and codperation can be 
given to these collateral works that assist 
in accomplishing this purpose. We can 
thus, by effective coéperation which will 
bring into union the powers and functions 
of all the sovereigns affected, both national 
and state, supplement our splendid railwa 


system by a waterway system that will | 


relieve the former of the burden of carrying 
cheap and bulky goods and products; and 
should we add to this later on an effective 


system of ocean transportation, we shall | 


have the rail, the river and the ocean 
carriers all united in developing the com- 
merce of the country. And accompanying 
this great coéperation in transportation 
we shall have the full development of our 
natural resources in forest and in water in 
such a way as to increase national production 
and wealth. 

I propose amending in certain particulars 
the bill which I am urging. Hitherto this 
bill has i for the union of the 
scientific services of the Government, in 
whatever Soret they may be, into a 
Board of I am inclined 
to think chat it it would be better to put the 
Sian aon chiefs, rather than the service 
chiefs, w such a board. The numerous 
service c belong now to the War, the In- 
terior, the Agricultural, and the Commerce 

ents. By organizing the chiefs 
of these , A. Cabinet officials, 
into a River Regulation Board and adding 
to this board two members of the Senate, 
two members of the House and an engineer 


| of distinetion, we can, through such a 


board, bring into coérdination the various 
scientific services in the different depart- 
ments, and thus we shall have a board that 
will be in touch with the President as well 
as with Congress. 

The Appalachian Commission is now 





made up in this way. It consists of several | 


Cabinet officials, two senators and two 
representatives. It has had no difficulty 
in bringing into codrdination with it the 
Geological Survey and other subordinate 


services. 

I trust that sentiment, now so 
pathetic with the general suffering and 
dire will be equally earnest in demand- 
comprehensive continuous 
cuieartion administration of all 
questions that relate to water through 
legislative action. Public alone can 
accomplish this by impressing Congress 

with its necessity. 
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How You 


in your daily washing can 
work complexion wonders 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is continually being 
rebuilt. Every day, in washing, you rub off dead skin, and 
new skin forms in its place. This is your opportunity. Follow 
the directions for using Woodbury’s Facial Soap given below 
and make your washing a continual aid to nature’ s persistent 
efforts to make this new skin what you want it to be. 


Five ways of washing 


Ist. For very tender skins. Wash with Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in the usual way, rinsing the lather off after a very short time. 

2nd. For oily skins. Rub Woodbury’s lather into your skin, 
leave it on for several minutes and then wipe it off with a dry towe! 

3rd. For very sluggish skins. Rub a thick lather of Woodbury’s 
into the skin and leave it on all night. 

4th. For hard, dry skins. Rub Woodbury’s lather into the skin 
and then, while it is stil! damp, cover it with rubber tissue or other 
water-proof material 

5th. For users of cold creams. — oy lather of Woodbury’'s 
and massage it into the skin, finally ing it off with a dry towel. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on the skin 
and its needs. Use persistently the treatment above best suited to your 
skin, and your complexion will gradually take on that finer texture 
and healthy color so much admired. 


Woodbury's Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates at 


the price after their first cake. As a matter of fact, it is not expensive, 
for it is solid soap —all soap. It wears from two to three times as 
long as the ordinary soap. 

lear off the islustration of the cake shown below and put it in your 


purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and try this treatment tonight 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States and Canada 
Write today for samples 


Por a we will senda Por 10 
) Am aig 


m ple ca of 
pA i; ‘Sees Poca Cream ond Paciai 
@ copy of the Woodbury Book and 


sorapics of the J the ‘ound ber y trons. Write today 

wo we ce ae Co nas Spreng Grow 
ome rm malt > anand 

Andrew j ----- Ce Tia Dept S 4. Perth, Ontarve 


m™ The Woodbury preparations are ans 
manufactured also in Canada and are on sale b 
‘anadian dealers 
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Twenty Timken Veterans 


Having outlived one set of cars, these axles 
are starting on another 75,000-mile campaign 


The twenty cars are gone—literally worn out in the hardest kind 
of service, that of the taxicab. 


Dashing over uneven pavements, around corners, over cobblestones 
and car-tracks—rushing to make a train—out into the suburbs and 
back — hurry calls at every hour of day and night, where speed 
might mean life or fortune — 
Three long years these cars stood the killing pace and then they were dismissed with 
the honors of war. 
The veteran Timken-Detroit Rear Axles, too, were mustered out — but they have 
re-enlisted | 
In all those twenty times 75,000 miles there wasn’t a broken gear or Timken Bearing! 
The axles are in perfect condition! 
And now their owner, The Walden W. Shaw Livery Company of Chicago, is building 
twenty new cars, under which these Timken veterans will serve for years to come! 
The Shaw Company have been in the taxicab business for five years. They keep 
accurate records. They know values of every part. The first three years Paul H. Geyser, 
Manager of the Mechanical Department, tried out cabs with 
various types of axles and bearings. Since then he has used 
only Timken. 





There are big reasons—and mighty interesting stories —back of 
Timken records of service. You'll find them in the Timken Primers, A-9 
“On Anatomy of Automobile Axiles,"’ and A-10 “On the Care and 
Character of Bearings."" Sent free, postpaid, from either address below. 


THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
THE —— ROLLER BEARING CO. 


anton, Ohio 
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Styleplus: 
Clothes $/ 


“Style” in clothes is 
like “personality” in 
men—they both “wear 
well” if they reflect 
genuine qualities with- 
in. Styleplus Clothes 
$17 have genuine 
qualities. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 
have inward character. 
They offer you style plus 
the finest all-wool fabric, 
plus the most comfortable 
fit, plus the longest wear, 
plus the most finished work- 
manship you could ever 
purchase for less than $20 
to $25 before. This rnakes 
an actual net saving of $3 
to $8 on each suit. 


We have reduced the 
manufacture of medium- 
priced clothes to an exact 
and economical science — 
and you can be the gainer. 
Fabrics all wool; canvas 
and tape all water-shrunk; 
coats hand-tailored; button- 
holes all hand-worked; per- 
fect workmanship through- 
out; andastyletoattract you 
atonce. Ask your clothierto 
show you his assortment of 
Styleplus in Norfolks, plain 
and fancy serges, cheviots, 
cassimeres, and worsteds. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 
Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 


STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 
are sold by one leading clothier 
in each town and city. If there 
isa Styleplus dealer in your town, 
he will likely be listed in your 
local telephone book under ‘‘Style- 
plus Clothes.” If there is no 
dealer in your town, write us for 
the name of the nearest dealer. 


Look for this label in the coat. 


Styleplus 
Clothes 
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THE MOLLYCODDLE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


gods alone know what the sailors smoke in 
the name of tobacco! Indeed it was less 
like gazing through fog and more like peer- 
ing into an aquarium where, from out of 


evilly returned one’s astonished gaze. 


| At the left was a bar presided over by 
| a goggled Chinaman on a high stool. A 
white woman was working the beerpumps 
wearily and listlessly. A swart-visaged 
man—also listless—in a dirty apron, was 
filling empty gin bottles. 

Listlessness seemed to be the epitome 
of expression here; sometimes it might 


nocuous, but the dull eye, the drooping 
mouth, the dank hair, these were repre- 
sentative. At the right were several tables 
set against the wall; and about these sat 





| ers—maybe a faded rosette—to relieve the 


| monotony of rusty black felt. No trig | 


|} man-o’-war’s-men patronized the Hong 
kong Hotel; sailors from craft as shiftless 
and disreputabie as themselves foregathered 
in this place. 
“Hi! See 00's ere!” piped a cockney 
voice. “‘Mymie, it’s th’ juke!” 
“Sure it’s the juke! What will you 
chaps have to drink?” 
““A real toff, Mymie!” 
| There are two individualities in every 
man. Thus the disembodied Arthur Wells 
Wilmot hovered in terror over the smiling 
physical Arthur Wells Wilmot who could 
not have told you, for the life of him, why 
he replied to the cockney in the phrase- 
ology of his order; why he brought forth a 
sovereign and spun it on the cherry bartop. 
Perhaps a nebulous recollection of some 
page in a novel suggested to Wilmot the 
attitude, which was sportsmanlike in the 
extreme. 


Several of the men, including the cock- | 


ney, pushed back their chairs and shuffled 
| over. A tourist who had dined well and 

was out for a good time of his own—it was 

not an isolated case. Half a dozen rounds, 

as many jests and questions—and out of 
| their orbit he would go. 

For himself Arthur ordered a bottle of 
soda. He was holding up his glass in ac- 
knowledgment of the cockney’s “ ’Ere’s 
*ow!” when the half-doors swung in vio- 
lently and a woman pitched headlong to 
the floor. She was immediately followed 
by a hulking brute of a man with gin- 
bloated face, shoulders like a caryatid, and 
enormous hands covered with a mass of 
bristling, porcine red hair. He kicked the 
woman. 

Old out on me, will yer? "Oller ab Y t 
rent, will yer? I'll give yer wot’s wot!” 
And he kicked her again. 

The disembodied Arthur fled the scene 
and left the other to his fate. Arthur set 
down his glass. In Balzac and in Zola he 
had read of such things, but he did not 
dream they existed outside of books. He | 
fe It a hand on his arm. 

‘Don’t mind ‘im! warned the cockney 

‘E's Big Bill Mullins, ex- ‘e avywyte. ’E’s 
Pa beatin’ ’er up w’en ‘is skin’s full. 
’S all in th’ gyme!” 

“Do you stand for this?"’—hotly. 

“We has to! Bill ’as th’ kick of a mule 
in ‘is tootsies. Stick t’ yer sody.” 

“I’m damned if I do!” And Arthur, for 
all the world like one of those impeccable 
heroes in Broadway melodrama, flung off 
the friendly hand and faced ,the bully. 

‘He re, you big brute, leave the woman 
alone! 

“Oo 'n ell 'r’ you?” roared Mullins. 
“She’s my woman—kick ’er ’s much 's I 
damn please!’” He administered another 
kick to prove his authority. 

Now Arthur was not athletic—very far 
from it. The only physical exercise he took 
was fencing, and that only because in Paris 
it was the fashion to play with buttoned 

| foils. But deep down below there were 
wholesome red corpuscles, the gift of his 
paternal forbears, a race of fearless fight 
ing men, bulldog in tenacity. He quickly 
shifted his cane to his left hand and struck 
with his right. Perhaps Mars, who referees 
all combats—even the lowliest-—guided 
that blow. It struck the bully on the point 
of his chin. It was not a knock-out blow; 

| it simply toppled the recipient to the floor 

| and he rolled under the table. 

Charlie slid off his stool; the swart- 
visaged bartender philosophically picked 


strange nooks and corners, motionless fish | 


In one corner an oil lamp was smoking | 
| vilely, the chimney already black with soot. | 


give way to a flare of frenzy, deadly or in- | 


Charlie’s patrons, a few bedraggled feath- | 
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THIS \_ 
|STREAM | 
JREMINDS 
{me oF <f 
STAG) 

\ TOBACCO 
\ THERE'S NOT| 
}A BITE IN LT) 


"thls 


ES, brother, Stag has every one 
of those qualities that are the 
boast of other tobaccos— smooth, 
‘cool, mild, satisfying, won't bite 
'the tongue.. 
But the 2 BEST THINGS about Stag 
belong to IT alone: 


That 5 CENT TIN—You 
buy half as much ata time 
In and smoke ONLY 
FRESH tobacco. 
‘The No more digging 
DRIED-UP to- 
Tl bacco from the 
bottom of a large tin. 


That FRAGRANCE-FLAVOR — the 
sensation of the tobacco world. 


Try it, brother, try it. 
“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 





























30 years, and the 
any we have yet produced. 


little higher. Our 


and tires. 


New York: 99 Chambers 8+. 








A Bicycle That’s Built Like 
the Iver Johnson Revolver 


Do you realize what that means? 
nisms, a revolver is subjected to the severest strains and 
demands the finest grades of steel and the highest stand- 
ards of machine work and tempering. 
standards which obtain in our factory and which apply 
as fully to our bicycles as to our revolvers. 


Girl’’—are in every respect the equal of our men’s bicycles. 


20 to $235. 


Gan Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
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Of all steel mecha- 


These are the 


The Iver Johnson Bicycle is just as perfectly machined 
and tempered as the Iver Johnson Revolver—and several 
million men know how splendidly our revolver is made. 
We have been making high-grade bicycles for nearly 
1913 models are a 


little better than 


IVER JOHNSON 


Iver Johnson Bicycles cost from $30 to $40, with special models a 
** Heavy Service’’ 
it is reinforced throughout—wide hubs, tandem spokes, heavy rims 
Our juvenile bicycles —*‘ 


bicycle is for store delivery. 


tigen e 
Campfire 
Prices— 


Boy Scout’’ and 


Also in our 70-page book we tell all about the most 
advanced motor cycles, 
that have yet been produced. 
it’s FREE, but contains information about revolvers, 
shotguns and cycles that would be worth paying for. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


single and twin cylinders, 
Send for this book; 


347 RIVER STREET 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 














ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS 


Guaranteed for one year. 25 and 50 Cents 


Made to make friends Scientifically con- 
structed from thoroughly good web, with free 
gliding back and front cords that respond to 
your eve move hey won't slip from your 
i they're easy all over. 
s—light, merit am, heavy 























The ae aGood Spork Plug I 








Motors are like human beings—ihey are all 
different; and you will never get the best 
out of that motor of yours until you use 
the particular plug it needs. It is wonder- 
ful what a difference the right 
type of plug makes—and the 
J-D line has a type for every 
variety of motor. Try them! 

J-D plugs include the famous Reliance 
that “‘sparks in water’'—$1—for motor- 
boats; the “Visible Gap” that instantly 
locates ignition troubles—$1; the Coni- 
cal and Petticoat, open of closed end — 
75 cents; of with sparking points of solid 
piatinum-iri dium $1.25 

Write for our popular "free illustrated 
book, * Spark Plug ead ignition Talk.’ 
Learn what your motor needs. 
COMPANY 


JEFFERY-DEWITT 
68 Butler Avenue Detroit 
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up a mallet; while the barmaid leaned in- 
yey: A a the mirrored sideboard. 
i 


It was all ina 's work. 

“Hike!” h hinsed the cockney. “’E’l! kill 
yer w’en 'e gits up!” 

Instead j- tey picked up the poor out- 
cast and seated her in a chair. She dropped 
her head upon her arms, sobbing. 

“Mind yer block!” 

Arthur turned just in time. The blow 
took the skin off his wrist. Instinctively 
he dropped his cane and hit back. What 
followed he never could relate with any 
coherency. For one — and of this he 
entertained no doubt—he was soundly 
walloped; but he gave almost as good as 
he got. All at once he found himself by 
the half-doors, the woman and the cockney 
propelling him outward. Backin the middle 
of the room he saw a confusion of forms. 
Charlie did not love the Japanese police; 


| and Mullins, resenting interference, had 


| gone berserker. 


The mélée had become 
general. 


“Run!” said the woman. “Bill’ll kill 
you! You meant all right, but you’ve on'y 
got me another kickin’. ’E hain’t bad w’en 
*e’s sober.” 

She urged him along. Stubbornly he 
held back. The cockney pushed. 

“F’ Gawd’s syke, don’t be a bloomin’ 
ijut! Yer put up a tidy little mill, but ’e’ll 
break yer this time. Rickshaw! Rick- 
shaw!" he bawled, giving an extra heave 
which sent Arthur to the sidewalk. “’S a 
wonder yer alive! WwW’ y, a byby knows more 
aboht ‘oldin’ up ‘is jukes. Pure luck, 
blyme me! Run ’ome t’ mommy! There’s 
a good toff. Soak yer ’ead an’ drink polly 
f’r breakus.” 

Arthur dug his hand into his pocket and 
brought out a fistful of coin, and there was 
a glint of goid among the silver pieces. 
“Here, take this!” he said to the woman 
and climbed into the rickshaw. “That'll 
carry you out of his reach.” 

He turned to the friendly cockney. “I 
left a cane back there. Keep it. The head 
is worth a couple of quid.”” He said this 
over his shoulder, for the coolie had wit- 

enough. He legged it up the street 


| with the speed of a pony and never stopped 


till he reached the side entrance of the 
Oriental Palace Hotel. 

“Give the boy a sovereign,” said Arthur 
to the distracted porter, who gave the 
coolie five yen and mentally wrote down, 
“To one sovereign,” and so on. 

Arthur walked groggily over to the mirror 
above the porter’s washstand. Ye gods, 
if mama and aunty and the good grand- 
mother could see precious now! Hatless, 
collar torn open, the bosom of his shirt a 
butcher’s apron, his left eye tightly closed, 
his nose prominent enough to satisfy the 
most exacting physiognomist, his lips 


| negroid in thickness, aching from his shins 


to his cranial bones, Arthur hugged his 
potted tree and called the porter: 

“Got a hat and coat that I can put on?” 
The porter surrendered his own mufti. 
“Thanks! What time is it?” 

“‘A quarter to ten, sir.” 

And all this had happened since eight- 
thirty! Arthur squinted at his knuckles, 
split and throbbing. Strange, but he did 
not feel at all like going to bed. There was 
oain everywhere—save in his back, which 
he had not voluntarily presented to Mullins; 
but, for all of that, he experienced a giddy 
exhilaration unlike anything he had ever 


| known before. He had punched and been 


| punched, savagely, 


primordially, in a 


| tavern brawl! 








She had said something about pain and 
obstacle, but he was quite certain this was 
not what she had meant. He laughed and 
marched down the corridor. As he passed 
the billiard room he dimly saw Chadwick 
in his shirtsleeves, executing a difficult 
shot. Arthur went on—out into the lobby. 
The guests still idling about looked at him 
in amazement—and sadly misjud him. 
Arthur had heen cheated out of his soda 
even. 

As a matter of fact, however, he was 
drunk; but it was on a spiritual kind of 
wine—a rare old vintage out of which the 
cork of repression and dawdling and dilet- 
tantism had been yanked with a violent 
pop! He was wondering not how mama 
would take it when she heard, but what the 
good old pater would have said! 
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He bad some culty in ae the 
steps, for t was inning to 
bother him. Bath—hot water and a good, 
long soak. He saw the light over the tran- 
som of Kate’s door, and then suddenly she 
opened her door into the hall. 

“Good Heavens!” a Kate 
slow , but with a certain grimn 

o,no!” he pleaded. eT hav — not been 
drin king.” 
“Then what have you been doing? What 
is the matter? Where have you been? 

“Well, you told me to go out and break 
something. So I did.” The Wilmot, not 
the Wells, spoke then; for the Wells rarely 
condescended to joke. 

“Arthur Wilmot!” —horrified. 

“Arthur Wilmot it is. Won’t you be a 
good Samaritan and patch me up?” 

“But what has happened?” 

He told her lightly, with a twist of humor 
of which she had not supposed him capable. 
“And you did that?” 

“Tt, Arthur W. Wilmot! You'd better 
hurry. The curtain is falling on the second 
act’ —indicating his one available eye, out 
of which whimsically gleamed Old Man 
Wilmot. ‘Perhaps you'd better call your 
aunt.” 

She looked at him strangely. Another 
woman could have told him what that look 
meant. 

“No; I’m not my brothers’ sister for 
nothing. Patching up is an old story to 
me. Stand there for just a moment. I'll 
bring the things out into the hall. And 
you went out and did this - st 

“Well, perhaps,” he interrupted tact- 
fully, setting down the potted tree. 

She brought out a chair; then went back 
into the room again and returned with bot- 
tles and cotton and cambric elusively 
fragrant with garden lavender. After his 
money! Middile-class! 

The hall light was directly above. And 
from the skilled and delicate touch of her 
fingers the most delicious currents of 
electricity seemed to flow, causing his heart 
to beat so furiously that he grew faint. 
And she on her part did what she had 
always been longing to do—surreptitiously 
ran her fingers through his hair! Swiftly 
she set the chair and the bottles inside the 
room. 

“You poor, foolish boy! That will take 
eare of you till morning. Good night!” 

“Kate!” Blindly he caught at her pantie. 
“Could Would it be possible for 
ever to love a poor, useless molly dle 
like me?” 

She withdrew her hands quickly. Like 
the wings of a bird they flew to his cheeks 
and fluttered there. And swifter still she 
drew his head toward her and kissed him on 
the tip of his bruised nose—and was gone! 








Sign Language 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, maker of plays, 
was presiding at the sheriff’s panel jury 
dinner, a sumptuous feast in the city of 
New York, and told how the orchestra at 
the dinner of the Southern Society had 
Byes! Drink to Me Only With Thine 
without receiving any applause. 
omas said he had called the attention of 
a society’s president to the lack of enthu- 
siasm for the touching English ballad, and 
that the Southerner had replied that the 
members of the society did not approve of 
the sentiment. 

Some caught the joke—men from the 
South probably—but not the sheriff and a 

al of his. Now the sheriff, Julius Har- 

urger, has been described as the only living 
man—not an Irishman—who can get lost 
in a periodic sentence and yet find fis way 
read And Harburger and his friend did not 
augh. 

“Don’t you see the joke?— Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes!” asked the juror 
seated on the friend's left. 

“No; don’t understand it,” said 
Harburger’s friend frankly. 

“But you see the joke, Julius?” said the 
juror. 

“Certainly I see it!” insisted Harburger. 

“Well, then, explain it to your friend 
here,” said the juror. 

“Vell—vell—Drink t’ Me Only Mit 
Thine Eyes! Vell, it means you kin read the 
wine card, but you mustn’t order nodding !”’ 
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Wedding Presents 
a Bride loves most 


are the personal gift . the pieces of jew elry 
she can treasure always, and wear in re- 
membrance of her wedding day. 

A bracelet, locket, chatelaine or chain, 
with ‘‘Simmons”’ stamped on it, is espe 
cially suitable for a wedding gift, because 
of the delicate designs, the exquisite work 
manship and the wearing qualities for which 
the Simmons jewelry is noted. 


Gifts for the Groom 


he Simmons Chains and Fobs have be 
come a standard among well dressed men. 
To wear one is to be “‘correct.** Jewelers 
for 40 years have appreciated that Simmons 
jewelry is always in good taste. 
The surface of a Simmons Chain is not 
a wash or plate. It is made of a heavy 
rolled tube of Solid Gold. 


SIMMONS 


CHAINS 


Ask your jeweler to show you his Simmons 
stock, If he hasn't just what you want he 
can get it for you quickly. Write for free style 
book. R. F. SIMMONS CO., 191 N. Main 
Street, Attleboro, Mass. Established 1873. 
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THE FIRM 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“They have given me no time!” said 


| Jones to himself irritably. Some one yelled. 


Voices sounded in. French quite beyond 


| Mr. Jones’ comprehension, but he knew 


the language was bad and regretted his 
being the cause. He crouched close against 
the wall of the house, so that to find him 
heads must be put out of the window. 

“He is gone! He can only be just out- 
side. Hey, you Jones!” snarled the false 
captain. 

“Tci,”” said Mr. Jones gently. “Je suis 
ici, villains!" 

““Come back, fool, and we will treat with 
you! Stay there and without fail shall we 
kill you!” cried his betrayer. “There is 
no way off that roof. You are in a trap, 
helpless!” 

Mr. Jones loaded his bulldog and crouched 
closer. 

**Give us the stones and you shall go 


“*Certainemong nong!"’ said Jones crisply. 


“And I am armed.” 


“Oh, kill him, and have it over!” said a 


voice in French. 

Mr. Jones’ spine crisped. He waited. So 
he was to die! 

“A most awkward affair!” he said aloud. 


“And due to my own carelessness. Still, | 


as I am here — He waited quietly. 

The voices came close to the window. 
Jones knew that a hand must appear before 
he could be killed; he watched for it. It 
came—a powerful, dirty hand, cuddled 
round a revolver. Snap! Snap! the bull- 
dog spoke twice, and the larger weapon 
clattered on to the roof to the accompani- 
ment of a roar of anguish. 

“T am really a very excellent shot,”’ mur- 
mured Jones to himself. And he wanted 
to wake up-—-badly. “I am obliged to do 


| my employers’ work,” he said. 


I'wo voices thundered threats, raging. 
Archibald Jones understood little of the 
rapid French they spoke. 

“The little rat can shoot!” said one in 
English. 

“Imbecile! Scélérat Jo-anes!” said the 
other. 


Mr. Jones could not understand the | 


words, but he knew the voices meant death. 
He crouched close, his finger on the trigger. 

A hand appeared again, shooting out; 
and simultaneously a face, grim and set. A 
revolver coughed. Something whizzed past 
Mr. Jones’ arm and he felt a sear as of hot 
iron—then the damp warmth of blood. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Jones. “It is in 
earnest!”” And the cheap bulldog barked. 
He heard a cry from the room—veiled 
curses— threats. 

The head swayed forward slowly into 
view, the mouth growing slack, the eyes 
staring in curious surprise at nothing—a 
thin crimson stream oozing from behind 
one ear. 

“I have killed a man! Oh, Heaven! I 
have killed a man!” whimpered Mr. Jones. 
“Sir, are you very much hurt? You 
brought it on yourself—vraiment! I am 
merely the firm’s traveler.” Two voices 


| snarled mad, incoherent answers. “‘ Don’t 


blame me, sir!”’ said Jones to his quiet 
entrapper, the man who had called himself 
Staunton. “You must recognize that, in 
my position of trust ” The face recog- 
nized nothing. It was silent on the roof 
and cold. Jones heard scrabbling sounds 
away to his right. “Be careful!” said 
Jones clearly. ‘‘ Avez care, French robbers, 
for je suis un dead shot! J'ai hit the eye 
of a vache, an homme vache in a fusil shop 
plumb! So be ¢areful, je vous impresse!”’ 
Then in the silence he began to crawl 
toward the gutter; thinking he might find 
some one to call to down below; he was 
working a laborious way when a trapdoor 
shot up and two faces peered into the 
gloom. One he had seen before; the other 
was merciless, bestial—framed by a week's 
growth of stubble. Somehow the puny 
little Londoner knew that this was the face 
of the man who would have first tortured 
and then killed him. A_ blood-stained 


| bandage was wrapped round one hand; the 


other gripped a revolver. 

“Softly!” said this man. “We will 
cripple him, but leave him alive.” 

“English dog, give up the stones and we 
will give you your life!” said the man who 
had n called Hill. 

“Nong!” jerked out Mr. Jones. “Nong! 


Apaches!"" Inwardly another voice said | 


resignedly: ‘“‘Now I shall certainly be 
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Don’t spoil good tobacco 
by using a poor pipe 


OU wouldn't think of putting a lot of costly, hand-carved furniture 
into a barn! Then why pack some expensive brand of high-grack 
tobacco into a poorly constructed pipe? This is just what numbers of 


pipe-smokers do every day—and then they wonder why the tobacco burns 
hot and bites their tongue—or smokes strong and bitter 


tO) 


It’s not the tobacco's fault —it's the pipe How can the best tobacco smoke 
sweet in a pipe with a faulty draught, an imperfect bore, or ill-fitting parts? Don't 
run the risk of getting a poorly made pip | 


you don't have to. Ask your dealer for 


MANHATTAN Pires 





Look for the name “ MANHATTAN” on the pipe Then you are sure | 
of pipe enjoyment, for you get a pipe that is unconditionally guaranteed to ff 
give complete satisfaction—to smoke sweet and cool alway | warranted IN 
not to burn out. Every MANHATTAN pipe is as nearly perfect as skill 
and care and the very finest materials can make it O 

MANHATTAN pipes come in all shapes and styles: Briar, Meerscha Ke 
Calabash; whatever price you pay, you get the finest pipe your money can 
buy. Select the style and shape of MANHATTAN pipe that suits 
you best—and get ail the enjoyment out of your favorite tobacco 






The “Gladstone” —Model A—$1.00 


of the leaders in the MANHATTAN line. Made of 












se ted French Briar of beautiful grain; has 
bit and sterling silver band Built as care 
d as accurately a watch; comes in a 
number If not at reagge 


send me his 
I wilkeend 
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of twenty-four years of 
experience 


FREE— 
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MANHATTAN BRIAR PIPE CO. 3 
New York City 
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Outdoors or Indoors 


ORE men are today 
L enjoying true shirt 


comfort and style by wear- 

\ ing Faultless shirts, and 

\Y with the real neck « ymnifort 
"a 
> 


\ 


.\ ’ added—The_ Faultless 

Weal Nek-Gard neck-band 

which prevents your col 

) lar button touching the 
neck front or back. 


are quality shirts through and throug! Accurate 
color, button-holes extra strong to 


strength, French-felled seams, hand-turned cuffs and a 


prevent tear 
’ 
Exclusive patterns and hundreds of ‘other choice desiy materials 
percales to silks. $1.50, $2,.$2.50 and up. Our “*Demonstrator’ hirt is $1 

Get them of dealers Look for the *‘Faultless’’ label. Writ 
**Day Shirt’’ Book. In Canada the Nek-Gard is on Tooke § 


E. Rosenfeld & Co., Dept. A, Baltimore—New York 


Makers of “Faultless” Pajamas and Night Shirts 


for the Fa 
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hether it’s a Norfolk you're 
goi ng to choose this season or | 
business suit.insure yourself — 
| against disappointment in the style | 
and service you secure. 
ur name-Michaels-Gtern& Co.- 
ty-guarantee that 
hundreds of thousands of men have 
learned to look for when they buy. 
WRITE FOR THE STYLEBOOK DELUXE | 


It illustrates photographically how 
tern Glothes 


look on live models. 


BWichaels, Stern v Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 


ROCHESTER NY 


is the only quality 


Miichaels- 
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CIVIL, SERVICE ade BEST “LIGHT 


positions 
easy work 





que 


are very desirable 
pleasant st 
od sod days sick leave annually with pay. 


non schoo 
information about 


stions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON,D.C. | 


Good salary, short hours, 
rroundings, life positions, i 


ents ma ade last year. No political pull | 
education sufficient. Full 
how to > secure these positions and 


, 
BEST BY TEST 5.95 &. 5th Street 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or 
acetylene. Very economica! and 
effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 

Canton, O. 





pro Nati iP Aassoctation, 
Dw EO)=2 4 _ pay ona reas ation. 





To Sell on Commission — 2c to Sc a word 
criticized, revised and typed. Stery- 
Writing and J taught by mail. Free 
vooklet, “ Writing for Profit,” tells how, gives 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











MEAD CYCLE CO., 


WANTED— 


bit a sample 1913 Model 
e making money fast. 





anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposi in ac 


at exceedingly low prices. You cannot bu 
what you pay, and you cannot buy a goc 


BICYCLE DEALERS 


filled the day received 
st at once, at 
etal information 


ter and wu 


It only costs a postal to get everything. 


Dept. B-55, 


RIDER ACENTS manne 
and district to 
ride and ex- 


“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to anyone, 
- ance, {rover freight, and allow TEN DAYS i 
FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle 
f you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it 
back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent 
LOWEST PRICES We spell the highest grade bicycle with puncture proof tires, im- 
ported roller c hains and pedals and many other exclusive features 
a better bicycle than the “RANGER” no matter 
bic ycle at a lower price than we offer you 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our special prices and attractive new offer 
you WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catak logue and study our 
superb models at the dow prices we can make you 


— We can offer you very attractive and liberal terms on exclusive models, 


Our agents everywhere 


and put it to any test you wish, 


Orders 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed 
, $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE ttn crecything in the bicycle line at lowest ‘prices. DO 


nee Wart ut write te seg for our Large Catalogue beautifully ya and ¢ soutien a great fund of tnterecting | 
" Now 


CH ICAGO, ILL. | you are sure of it all?” 
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killed. And the sweet-pea seeds were for 


| exhibition!” 


The eyes in the evil face saw him. With 
an oath, the man sprang agile, sure- 
footed ; and his revolver spat twice. 

“*T have really no desire to hurt you ii if you 
will go quietly,” said Jones. “But 
The cheap pistol coughed out the remaining 
bullets; it could do no more. 

The evil, hideous face came on. Mr. 


| Jones 7 his weapon and caught fran- 


tically at the Frenchman’s sleeve. 

“It is over!”’ he said to himself. 

But even as the hot breath fell on him 
and he saw closely the cruelty of the 
stubble-framed mouth, with its broken, 
blackened teeth, the fierce eyes fixed, the 
triumphant grin widened. Slowly, very 
slowly, the man crumpled to his knees; he 
coughed quite gently but persistently 
one hand tearing at his side. Then the 
cough grew fainter, softer; he pitched out 
and lay still. 

“The lungs!” said Jones. “Man! I 
warned you of the vache’s eye —— 

“You devil!” yelped a voice behind the 


| trapdoor. 


“Oh, yes; 
began Jones. 

“Oh, you devil!” said the voice again, 
and hurried steps sounded descending. 


but as I explained - 


“It is very awkward, but this person also | 


appears to be dead!’ murmured Jones, 
touching the still form. ‘‘He would inter- 
fere! And I think I had better leave.” 
Like a man in a dream he approached 
the trapdoor; and, with a last apologetic 
look at the two quiet people lying in the 


dusk, he went down a dirty ladder to find 


a door leading on to a flight of stairs. In- 
describable odors drifted up them; those 
of charcoal, cabbage soup, of humanity 
penned in close places; but Jones met no 
one. In two minutes he was padding boot- 
less along narrow ways, where houses 
jostled, blotting out the sky. The gleam of 
the river brought hope. Small and shabby, 
he escaped the notice of birds of prey, 
though at first he dreaded meeting the man 
ealled Hill, with new friends. 

He was saved by the value of the booty 
indiscriminate aid would have meant too 
great a sharing of plunder; and his would- 
be robber had to go to find friends. 

The streets widened; he made timid 
inquiries for the way. Little Jones was 
very tired; he felt spasms of nausea. He 
hailed a taxi nervously, concealing his feet. 
The wide streets of golden Paris fled by 
him, and somewhere—two men lay dead! 

“T shall wake!’ murmured Archibald 
Jones. 

The great jeweler, growing uneasy, still 
awaited the messenger. A disheveled, hat- 
less, bootless little man was ushered into 
the private office of Monsieur Jules Leroux. 

= From Mr. Mosenthal,”’ said Jones pre- 
cisely. ‘I have been waylaid by Apaches 
by foolish men who did not understand the 
danger.” 

‘Mais!" said Leroux, open-eyed 
“‘Mais! They have robbed you! Ah! the 
police!” 

“Robbed me!” said Jones contemptu- 
ously. ‘Here, mossoo, are your stones!” 
He drew from his pocket five large pears, 
carefully hollowed out, cunningly glued 
together where they had been opened, and 
varnished over. “If you will sign the re- 
ceipt ——”’ said little Jones unevenly as 
he broke open the fruit. “I am not— 
very—well.” 

The warm room spun and darkened. He 
woke to the raw taste of brandy and the 
horror of sickness. Recovering, he told his 


” 


| story simply, taking a!l blame. 


“And it was so distressing, but neces- 
sary,” he said. ““They would not take 
advice. Two~ “and now if there is a trial 


| aue andal - 


“Au nom de Dieu!” roared Leroux. ‘‘ Do 
you say you—you have shot a man to save 
your jewels?” 


“Two,” corrected Mr. Jones. “Both 
were quite dead; their eyes were open. And 
if they make it murder Leroux got 





some brandy hurriedly. Helistened to fresh 
details. “I could ngt help it; as you have 
heard, they would interfere,” pleaded Jones. 

Leroux drew little figures on his blotting 
pad; he coughed softly. Then he suggested 
to Jones that the affair might never reach 
the ears of the world. The two quiet people 
might not be missed much in Paris. 

“In a nest of rats, rats die and are thrown 
out,” said Leroux. “As you shot no one 
came. But—au nom de Dieu!—you—you 
do not wish for publicity,” he went on, still 
studying his mild-visaged visitor. “And 
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‘*Which Hand 
Will You Take?” 


No matter whether 
she takes the right or the 
left, she’s sure to get the 
“right” chocolates—and 
sure to be happy if the box 
is filled with Johnston’s— 


The Appreciated Candy 


Johnston's reputation earned by 
years of scrupulous effort and 
proved by the demands of tens of 
thousands of discriminating candy 
lovers makes the name suggest the 
utmost in purity, flavor and freshness. 


Chocolates 
“To Suit Every Taste”’ 


T-R-1-A-D Chocolates 
Original Dutch Bitter- Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 


Assorted Fruits in Cream 
(Chocolate Dipped) 


Quintette Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 


It your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send an or package of 
any of the Johnston favorites, ex- 
press prepaid, upon receipt of 4 








stamps or money order. 





MILWAUKEE 
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Styles 4 
4, 


your 
stationer 


All pens may 
y 
’ look alike, but ex- 


pert inspection a 


nd 


wear show the real 


" qualities. Esterbrook pe 


ns 


stand the test of constant use. 


Their reputation extends over half a 
century. A style for every writer. 
Write for ustrated b 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


95 John St., New York. Works: Camden.N. }. // 








canoes. 


Detroit Canoes can't sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
Write for free catalog, giving —— 
direct from factory to you. 
Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Cedar Canoes $20 and Up 
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To Banks, Laundrymen, Re- 
tailers, Club and Commercial 
Secretaries, Mail Order Depart- 
Offices, 


etc., here's an addressing and im- 




























ments, Departmental 


printing machine that not only 
addresses your mailing lists and 
stamps names upon bill heads, 
but imprints upon any office rec- 
ideal 


for time cards and pay roll work. 


The Montague 
Addressor and 
Imprinter 


Price $37.50 


does this work clearly, accu- 
rately, at the rate of 1500 per 


ords or adve rtising matter 


hour. Comes set up ready for 
use. Absolutely simple in con- 
struction. Easily operated by 


untrained help. It is an essential 





part of modern office equipment 





Think of the time, money, worry 
and hurry it saves, and the free- 
dom from errors. 

Send For Our Guar- 


antee and Samples of 


Work. 


Prompt service through 
local agencies 
being estab- 
lished in all 


sections. 


MONTAGUE. MAILING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 














“All of that dust 


l@ and miscellaneous litter which 
bf? makes the floor look so untidy § 
,.? gathered up quickly and easily, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


cleans, brightens and preserves carpets and rugs 
and is the most convenient and practical every- 
day sweeping device for the home. It is entirely 
self-adjusting and automatic. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Prices $2.75 to $5.75. 

Booklet, ““Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping” 


on weques\- BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


PP Dept. 36-A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
hi / IM, 
NY 

| 


| (Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
/ Manufacturers in the World) 
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THE SATURDAY 


Mr. Jones unclasped his right hand; it | 


held a small, cheap button. Very slowly he 
touched his left shoulder, where his coat 
was singed and damp. 

“It is blood!” said Leroux. “It is as- 
And you would not wish for 


| publicity, monsieur?”’ 


“Oh, nong! Nong!” breathed little Jones. 
“The skill of the English shooter needs no 
advertisement. I,” he looked wistful—‘“ 
was beginning to hope I had dreamt it; 
but ——” He moved hisshoulder painfully. 

“Get back from Paris!" said Leroux. 
“It is unhealthy for too brave aman. Get 
back now! My man shall give you boots 
and see you off.” 

The jeweler was not sure whether he had 
heard the story of a fool or a lunatic until, 


| strolling into the Morgue, he saw two quiet 


men there —one shot through the forehead 
and one missing two fingers. Yet there was 
no word of murder in the French papers. 


A weary, travel-stained little man pre- 
sented himself to Amos Mosenthal next 
morning and delivered his receipt. 

“And all fair sailing? No thieves? It 
was all right, even for you, Jones?” 

“It was right, but a little distressing,” 
said Jones mildly—‘‘the shooting.” 

“The what?” flashed Amos. 

“With the diamonds upon me, sir, it was 
necessary,” apologized Mr. Jones. “And 
they would die, sir. I warned them!” 

Mr. Amos Mosenthal gasped, and then 
laughed as he heard a sketch of the affair. 

“You dreamt it! Go home and sleep it 
off, Jones,” he said contemptuously. “‘ You 
dreamt it!” 

“That,” said Mr. Jones, “is what I am 
trying to believe; but’’—he touched his 
shoulder—“ but there is a bloodstain, and 
all my bullets are gone, sir.” 

“You!” said Amos Mosenthal. 
shot sparrows with them!” 

He rang up Paris, however; and when 
later on Paris rang him up he wrote a check 
payable to Archibald Jones, and said several 
words that were not prayers. 

Archibald Jones went home to Anna. He 
hid the revolver—he called his wound a 
scratch; and he tried to make it a dream. 

“The sweet peas should be good, my 
dear,”’ he said that evening. 

“But what I want to know,” said Anna 
Jones, “is who tore your coat and why you 
bought silly French, long-toed boots!” 

“It was all part of a—er—misunder- 
standing, my dear,” said Jones mildly. 
““My boots were stolen when I was es 

“Asleep?” snapped Mrs. Jones. 


“Yes—asleep!” said little Jones firmly. 


“You 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of 
four stories by Dorothea Conyers. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 


Power by the Can 


AREFREE touring across the continent 

in electrics, when the car can run into 
a garage and fill up with fresh power as 
quickly as other automobiles fill up with 
gasoline, is a possibility of the near future; 
but it may require a canned electricity trust 
to bring this condition about. 

Enough power can now be stored in the 
batteries of an electric for trips of fifty and 
even one hundred miles, but to recharge 
carefully takes hours, and when touring it 
is sometimes difficult to find charging sta- 
tions. The best way to meet this difficulty 
is to have standard sizes of batteries and 
equipment, so that batteries in a car may 
easily be taken out and replaced. There 
seems good reason to believe that such 
standarcization will soon prevail, for it has 
alreacy been achieved in many mechanical 
devices that seemed to offer greater diffi- 
culties. Canned light for automobiles is 
sold now all over the country. 

The real nut to crack is the question of 
who shall own the batteries. People wouid 
not wish to exchange empty good batteries 
for filled poor ones. Possibly a canned 
electricity trust might own them all, and 
electrics be sold without batteries. The 
owner of an electric would then run into a 
garage with his rented batteries, have the 
empties replaced by charged ones, and pay 
a fee for the electricity and the use of the 
batteries. Those he left behind would be 
recharged for the next customer. 

The idea of getting a can of electricity for 
home use is an old one, which failed because 
a storage battery holding much power could 
not be delivered by the grocer boy or carried 
home by acommuter. This objection, how- 
ever, does not apply to electric automobiles, 
which would call for their own power. 
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H| The Best 
= of Summer Love to 
F Pleasures. ‘Evinrude.’” 
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| Motor Boating with a Rowboat 
: g 
= AS on glides through the soft ripples of the river's shallows or across the 
s moonlit bay in a rowboat propelled by a gently purring motor, one real 
_ izes that motor boating in a motor-driven rowboat by means of the 
/= e TRADE MARK 
Euuquoes- 

- DETACHABLE 
: ROW BOAT MOTOR s 
= is the acme of summer pleasures. This motor will attach to any rowboat 
z round or flat bottom, in one minute and will drive it eight miles an hour; 
= is adjustable to rowboats of all sizes and angles of stern, is vibrationless 
= ind clean to handle, and so simple to operate that, with it, women and chil 

dren may enjoy the pleasures of motorboating. The propeller is weedless 
_ 
43 IT HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY FIVE GOVERNMENTS 
= ind there are thousands in use. It is guaranteed by the 
= largest sole manufacturers of portable rowboat motors in 
| the world and is built with the same care as the finest 
_ iutomobile engine. It is not costly and offers new pleas- 

ures to those who visit any body of water. 
- 
3 Beautifully Illustrated Catalog will be mailed upon request. 
_ 
Fi EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
Fi] 226 F Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
= w Vork ¢ Show Rooms: Hudeon Terminal Bidg.. 30 Church St.. N.Y 
4 formia Show Roon 423 Market St., San Francisco, California 

atat od ne Engine Co., Seattle, Wash 
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That one thing is quality—material. 
Reduced to one word it is LINE N. 
No collar can be better than a linen collar. 


Barker Brand 


2 for 25c collars? 


yt 


several to suityou. 4%, %, 


including Dress Chart 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine 
Barker Brand Warranted Linen Collars send us $1 
and we will send you 8 prepaid by Parcel Post 


WM. BARKER CO. 
Makers 





Only one thing makes one collar better than another. 


Warranted Linen Collars 


are the 2 for 25clinencollars that are stamped linen. 
Draw your own conclusions; What are the best 


Drop us a postal card for our style book “‘A’’ 


Troy, N. ¥ 


There are a hundred Barker styles to choose from— 
% sizes at all dealers 
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Your Foot Troubles Gone | 





You Can Think Clearly and Do Things 
) with the Snap and Ginger of a Winner. 











OU know you can’t feel or act like a success with tired, 
aching feet—tired feet —tired all over —ever notice it? 
Perhaps you think aching, tired feet nothing serious. 
But that is a dangerous attitude of mind. 

You may not realize it, but those slight aches at the heels and aakles, those 
painful, cramped toes, that body weariness, and brain fag lessen your 
chances for success and happiness. 

worst of it is, that just as sure as you neglect 

these symptoms, you will pay for it with the tor- 
ture of broken arches, ‘‘ flat-foot,’’ or a serious 
derangement of the whole nervous system. 

It’s an easy thing to neglect tired, aching 
feet, but it is a much easier and more sensible 
thing to slip a pair of Scholl’s “Foot-Eazers” into 
your shoes today and put an end to your foot troubles. 


For Men and Women 


™ SCHOLL Foor. 


“EASES THE FEET” 


The Simplest and Easiest Thing To Use For 
Corns and Calluses — Weak Insteps—Turning Ankles — Broken Arch 
Bunions — Cramped ‘Toes — General Weariness — Bodily Fatigue 


Tired, Aching Feet 
Flat Foot 


Prevents Flat Foot 


I'he Scholl ‘‘ Foot-Eazer’* firmly sup ports and arches the instep—bridges the body's weight 
from hee! to bail--takes off the surplus strain on the muscles and ligaments replaces the natural 
pring and elasticity. ‘The Scholl *‘ Foot-Eazer’’—a scientific invention of Dr. Scholl — Foot 
Specialist —is anatomically correct and based on practical orthopedic principles. 


1 Have Increased the Efficiency — 
Hence the Earning Power of ‘Thousands 


I have brought peace of mind, comfort, good health, greater efficiency and success to 
thousands of men and women, I have prevented thousands, through the use of Scholl's ‘‘ Foot- 
Eazers,"’ from becoming victims of the broken arch or ‘‘ flat foot’? and I have injected new 
life into sufferers from all kinds of foot ailments. If you are on your feet a great cleal —if your 
work suffers because your feet hurt — if your earning capacity is limited on account of weak ankles 
or broken arch — you need my assistance at once. 

6 ‘“ 99 requires no breaking in — always comfortable and instantly self- 
The Scholl Foot- Eazer adjusting to all feet—fits your regular size shoe and can be changed 
from one pair to another light in weight, never bulky and keeps the shoes in better shape. 
” 
Seeding the Name “ Scholl.” Think of “show” and add “ll” —say “Show Mea Scholl” — 
For Scholl's “ Foot-Eazer™ is the one appliance that gives just the right support and 
elasticity which nature intended the feet should have, when people walked on carpets 
of grase and soft earth, instead of hard floors and pavements. 
, . You owe it to yourself to make this sim- 
10 Days Trial Bond ple test—now-—today. Go to any shoe 
dealer or druggist and get a pair of Aa 
Scholl's “ Foot-Razers."" The dealer will give you a Signed Bond for a 10 
days’ free trial without risk. I make this liberal offer to prove to you that 
Scholl's “ Foot-Eazer"’ will instantly relieve ordinary foot troubles. 
Price, $2 per Pair 


Ask your dealer for Dr. Scholt’s Valuable Book, “ Treat- 
Free ment and Care of Feet If he hasn't a copy, write us 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


224 Schiller Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
225 King Street, W., TORONTO, CAN. 


NEVERLEAK 


Heals Punctures and Leaks 
Prevents Flat Tires 


A 4-ounce tube of 
Neverleak Tire Fluid 
injected into each of 

4 your tires will save 

you those aggravat- 

ing tire troubles 
that are always 
catching you just 
when you want 
your wheel the 
most. It will save 
you expensive re 
pair bills. 


The Scholl 
“FOOT-EAZER” 
In the Shoe. 



















EVERYCAROWNER 
PD PWD bh 1010) .¢ 


T makes you intimately 

familiar with every elec- 
trical device on your car or 
motor boat. Tells you how 
to avoid electrical trouble, 
how to locate it and how to 
correct it. Written byexperts 
in such simple terms that 
any one can understand it. 
The only book ever writtenthat 
covers every phase of electric 
installation on automobiles and 
motor boats. Write , 
today for acopy be- , 
fore the edition is / 
exhausted. Sent Meee 
postpaid for25c. , Vane, 9 
THE PACKARD // e270, 
ELECTRIC CO. 7s 
Dept. EE, Warren, Ohio 







Neverleak is a pre 
, servative of both the 
\ fabric and rubber of 
which bicycle tires are 
made, It prevents all 
trouble on account of 
( tires being porous, will 
. stop thread leaks or 
} those caused by defec 
’ tive repairs, will in 
. @tantly heal all punc 
} tureswithin the bounds 

of reason. Make the 

test and satisfy your 

self. Do it today; don't 
wait for trouble 


Used and sold by bicycle 
repairmen and dealere in 
bicycle sapplies everywhere. 


£2 
/'ns, {fe 


’ Buffaio Specialty Company 
403 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE WHISTLING MAN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“You were only five, weren’t you, when 
you left?” she asked, or rather she re- 
marked; and Craig smiled, inwardly grim. 
His first surmise had been right, he saw. 
She did know his history. Sufficient to say 
it did not make him feel the easier. 

“Yes, five, Miss Gawtry,” he answered, 
his tone short. Then bluntly, so abruptly 
as almost to be brusk, Craig wrenched the 
talk away from the imminently personal 
“Delightful country this, isn’t 
it?” he said voluminously. ‘‘In France we 
seldom see such smashing trees!” And 
instantly, having uttered this, he cursed 
himself for its utter inanity. 

Miss Gawtry, besides, shot a quick look 


; at him. 


“Smashing? Oh, decidedly!” she replied, 


| in her tone a hint of dry mockery that did 


not escape him. ‘“‘ Decidedly smashing!” 
However, she was too well-bred to pursue 
the topic he had so clumsily shown was dis- 
tasteful to him; and leaning forward she 
made a pretense of watching the cob’s 
hock-and-knee action as he scampered 
along the road. 

An arid pause followed. Craig was in no 
mood to make small talk, nor did she seem 
more inclined. He was quite certain now 


| that she felt restrained and awkward, not 


| merely shy. 


Her eyes were cold and her 
mouth was set fixedly. Craig’s opinion 
was that, having heard all about him, she 
didn’t thank her father for having thrust 
him upon her to entertain. Presently he 
was filled with relief when they turned a 


| bend in the road and beheld a huge gateway 


with a lodge beside it. 

“Here we are, Mr. Craig!” she an- 
nounced negligently; and Craig, mumbling 
an unintelligible reply, nodded briefly. 
Just then there whirled round the turn be- 


| hind them a huge racing car, with a long 


gray snout of a hood set preposterously 
upon a squat wheelbase and a tiny baby 
tonneau. Its horn blared once, a blatant, 
rasping snarl; and at that the bay cob, 
shrinking sideways into the ditch, snatched 
at his bit and bolted. 

But he did not bolt for far. Imperturb- 
ably self-possessed, the girl caught him, it 


| seemed, in midair, and with a turn of her 


wrist and a quiet word of caution almost 


| at once brought him down to earth again. 


| It was a slight but masterly piece of driv- 
ing; and Craig, his fit of self-conscious 
sulkiness vanishing, smiled in open admira- 
tion. Then with a roar and a shrill treble 


| whoop from the driving seat the racing car 


flashed past. 

Angie drove, one hand on the steering 
wheel, the other waving a salute. Her 
father sat beside her, scolding apprehen- 
sively as the mudguards shaved by; while 


| in the tonneau the chauffeur, a Frenchman, 
| braced himself and tried his best to look 


unconcerned. Then, as Angie pressed her 
slippered foot to the pedal, the car leaped 
like a missile through the gateway and 
vanished in a roaring cloud of dust. 

The cob now was parading on his hind 
legs; and again Craig smiled as he watched 
the girl beside him straighten out the 
spirited animal. 

“You have hands, Miss Gawtry,’’ he 
said ey “you have good nerves, too, 


say. 

A little to his surprise she looked sud- 
denly at him with a quick, friendly smile. 
It sprang like sunshine through a cloud. 
“Thank you, Mr. Craig!’”’ Then she added 
quickly: “Are you, too, fond of horses?” 


| When he said yes, for an instant she bit her 
| lip reflectively, then glanced at the tiny 


watch set in her wriststrap. “If you'd like 


| to see the bay really work,” she suggested, 


“‘we could try the back road. There are no 


| motors there to bother.” 


Craig was delighted. Swinging the cob 
at the gate, Miss Gawtry turned down a 
quiet byway arched overhead by the trees; 
and there for half an hour Champion Ir- 
vin’s Irvin was put through his best show- 
ring paces. Then flushed and bright-eyed, 


| the girl, glancing at her watch, gave a little 


cry of dismay. 

““Why, look at the time!” she exclaimed; 
“nearly one! You haven't had a bite, I 
suppose,” she asked, “since daylight?” 


| With a light laugh she added then: “For 


that matter, neither have I, you know. 


| Father and I breakfasted just after the 
| Kaiser left quarantine!” 


“Were you abroad with your father?” 
Craig asked idly, more to make conversation 
than for any real curiosity. 


She shook her head, curiously again color- 
ing. “I ran down on the Onontio to meet 
him, Mr. Craig. He'd been away only 
three weeks, but I wanted to see him. Then 
as he wished to find you and talk to you, I 
came home in our town motor. It’s only a 
short run, you know.” 

Craig smiled. ‘It'll take me some time, 
Miss Gawtry,” he remarked, “to get used 
to America’s casual way of doing things. 
Think of running abroad for just three 
weeks!’ 

She nodded indifferently. 

“I suppose so. Father, though, wanted 
the trip. He loves the sea.” 

Again after that the conversation lan- 
guished. Flicking with her whip at the 
roadside dandelions and daisies, she let the 
cob drift along as he liked, her eyes dropped 
in thought. Craig did not offer to press 
the talk. He, too, sat back silent. Then as 
they emerged out of the tunneled green 
depths of the byroad, and the lodge gate 
loomed up before them, she gave an abrupt 
little exclamation. A motor, a landaulet 
with the back-top dropped, was just stop- 
ping at the lodge. “‘ Why, it’s Mary Adair!” 
she murmured faintly; and then a tide of 
color surged furiously into her face. 

Craig, conscious of her confusion, glanced 
at her swiftly, then as quickly looked away. 
He could not have told why though. It 
merely happened so. He did wonder, how- 
ever, at the girl’s embarrassment. With 
the angry self-consciousness of what he'd 
learned, what had hurt him, he was dis- 
posed to grow grim again. Instantly he 
decided: better. Mary Adair was looking 
over the landaulet’s low door and she was 
smiling at him. 

“Hello, Hilda! how are you?” she called 
cheerfully; then she glanced at Craig, her 
air slyly amused. “Well, Mr. Craig; I 
didn’t expect to see you so soon!” 

Craig flashed back a smile at her. 

“Neither did I!” he admitted frankly. 
“Tt’s all as sudden to me as to you!” 

Miss Gawtry, after a “Good morning, 
Mary!” a greeting as quiet as it was brief, 
had turned her attention to the cob. After 
dancing a little on his toes he had settled 
down into an ecstasy of half-terrified curi- 
osity and was now sniffing tentatively at 
the front tires and the hood. Mary Adair 
addressed her again: ‘‘ Hilda, as we’re din- 
ing with you tonight I stopped to say your 
Cousin Will is staying with us. Shall you 
have room for him?” 

“For Willie? Willie Hemingway?” 

omy could have sworn she started. 
When he glanced at her, though, her face 
was blank, quite devoid of expression. 
Almost instantly she spoke again. “I'd 
forgotten he was home. Let me ask father, 
Mary, if there’s a place at the table.’ 

To himself Craig prayed devoutly there 
wouldn’t be room. 

“Thank you, Hilda!” returned Mary 
Adair, and with a smile for Hilda, then 
another for Craig, she had told the chauf- 
feur to go on, when she leaned over the side, 
calling: .“‘And, Hilda, if you can won’t you 
bring Mr. Craig over to see me? Telephone 
to make sure I’m at home!” 

Then landaulet and wagon parted; but 
as the motor whisked out of view up the 
road, Craig looked back at it just in time 
to see Mary Adair turn and look back too. 
With ariother smile she waved a friendly 
hand at him. Somehow, perhaps not curi- 
ously, it cheered, encouraged him. He was 
reflecting on it when Hilda Gawtry’s quiet 
voice broke in on him. 

The flush had again faded from her 
cheek, leaving again only its frail translu- 
cent pink. “I'd forgotten that you knew 
Mary Adair,” she murmured—‘“that you 
are a friend of hers.” 

“*I met her nine years ago, Miss Gawtry. 
I can’t say, though, that I’m lucky enough 
to be called her friend.” 

Hilda Gawtry nodded thoughtfully. 

“You are right, Mr. Craig,” she said 
simply; “‘any one would find it fortunate 
to become her friend. I wish I were!” 

Craig exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘Why, 
aren’t you?” and the girl’s lips parted wist- 
fully. “I’ve known her all my life, of 
course, but I’ve never known her inti- 
mately. She is older than I am—a little 
anyway; then her tastes must differ from 
mine, I think.” Looking round at Craig, 
she added unaffectedly: “If you don’t 
know her life, Mr. Craig, all her daily oc- 
cupations, you can’t understand how much 
she is to be admired. I’m told her father 






































Showerproof Coats 
For Men and Women 
For an attractive, light and 
medium weight coat that will 
protect against the occasional 
shower, wear the Kenreign 
Showerproof cloth coat. 
These coats have the double 
advantage of serving as an over- 
coat and a raincoat; two coats 
inone. [heirlong loose attractive 
styles and showerproof qualities 
make them very popular as an 
all-around serviceable garment. 


These coats are made of wool materials 
which have been Kenreign rainproofed, 
positively the most satisfactory process for 
making the cloth rain-repellent without the 
use of rubber. This process not only im- 
proves the appearance and finish, but it adds 
greatly to the wearing qualities of the cloth. 


You should look for 


The KenverG Label 


Every yard of cloth used in these coats is guaran- 
teed for long wear and showerproof qualities | 

Kenre Showerprootf Coats are made in all 
suitable and styles for men and women 
Prices range from $10 60 to $45.00. 


! 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. | 
| 








C. Kenyon Company 
{ Wholesale ) Chicago, North- 
Sales- > west Corner Frank- 
AtB’ way&23d5 _f rooms ) fem Gr Congas De. 









Motor Now in Safety 


Buy neat, compact Autowline and be ready 
to tow or be towed when road trouble 
comes. It’s 25 ft. of finest flexible steel 
rope. Weighs only five pounds, but can 
pull a 6000-pound car. Autowline has 
stood every severe touring test for years 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE | 

Made of World-Famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope | 
Big, bulky manila towline soils and crowds a 

car. But Basline Autowline takes up practically | 
no space and is always clean, always ready. For 

sale at any good Supply Dealer's—$3.7 | 

ircular with photographs 

FREE }- a 2 irtaile 4 Gon riptions | 

“telling the whole story Get the 

ireular today | 
The Little Steel Rope 

With the Big Pall | 

4 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


$11 No. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo 
New York Office, 76 D. Warren 8t. 


Sole Manufacturers of Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope 
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respects her judgment in all his affairs. He 
trusts her, at any rate, when he trusts no 
one else!” 

There was an inflection in the last speech 


| that instantly struck his attention. ‘Y = a | 
| say Adair trusts no one?” he repeated. 


that the case really?’ sf 
Once more she flicked at the daisies and 
dandelions with her whip, her eyes thought- 
ful. “Mr. Craig,” she answered with a | 
distinctness so deliberate as to be marked, | 
“few trust others, I’m afraid, downtown jn 
New York.” Then before he could spea 
she added quietly: “You are going into | 
the Street, the business there, father tells ) 
me. He has offered you a place, I think?” 


| When Craig said yes, that he had been told 


so, she smiled vaguely. “Do you know, 
Mr. Craig, if I were a man, a young man 
especially, like you, I question whether I'd 
choose that career. Just to get money, 
nothing else, seems so futile, so little to the 
purpose of life. Then to get it in such 
a way besides!” she added; “not to build, 
to create, to construct—not that— instead 
just to take it from others. Mr. Craig, I 
wonder whether you know just what you 
are going into; what this Wall Street is 
that seems to draw, to captivate so many 
young men?” 

There was no haste, no emotion what- 
ever in what she said; she did not even 
raise her voice as she spoke. Craig, how- 
ever, sat back startled, awake to what she 
was saying. He was deeply curious now to 
know what else she might on to tell him. 
“The Street?” he answered absorbedly. 
“No, I know nothing about it. Why?” 

“I was sure you didn’t,” she returned. 
“Few like you ever do. If they did I’m 
afraid not many would go into the Street!” 
Then she looked up at him, the vague smile 
still twisting the corner of hermouth. “‘ You 
want friends, don’t you, Mr. Craig? You | 
want to have about you men that you are 
fond of and that are fond of you? Let me 
tell you, then, that in Wall Street men have 
no friends, they have only acquaintances. 
To have a man for your friend means that 
you trust him. In Wall Street no man 
trusts any one. They dare not. The stakes 
are too great; the greed, the risk, too vast! 
Down there it is a merciless scramble for 
money, Mr. Craig, nothing else; and to 
get it they'll stick at little. I myself know 
of a man--men rather!” she hastily cor- 
rected, “‘good men, honest, upright, gentle, 
that have been corrupted by its greed till 
they sacrificed all that must have been dear 
to them—their friends, their honor, the last 
rags and tatters of their integrity. If I were 
a man, a young man especially, Mr. Craig,” 
she said, smiling at him frankly, “I'd think 
it over twice before I chose just that sort 
of life. 

He had listened intently. All of it 
frankly had been to him a good deal of a 
revelation. It was not that her statement 
of Wall Street rapacity, its greed and cor- 
ruption, had astonished him, it was instead 
that a girl of her age, her place and position 
in life, should be equipped mentally to talk 
like that. No English girl he’d ever met, 
much less he | girl in France, could have 
displayed suc information. But then this 
was Craig’s introduction to America. 

However, when he spoke he did not dwell 
on this. Smiling dryly he said: “Isn't this 
rather curious, coming from you, Miss 
Gawtry? Your father is in Wall Street.”’ 

She stared at him swiftly, her face sharp. 
“You do not know my father,” she re- 
turned bluntly. “‘Whatever any one may 
believe of him, I know him to be kindly 
and generous!” In the way she said it 
there was a quiet dignity that did not 
escape Craig, and he admired her for it. 
However, he had no dispute with the 
daughter on this point, and he hurried to 
say so. For a moment she reflected. “*The 
fact is, Mr. Craig,”’ she added, “I think 
that my father, had he been able, would 
have left the Street long ago! I don’t 
know, of course, but somehow I feel he 
would.” 

“W hy, how so?” inquired C raig, mysti- 
fied. ‘Do you mean he can’t? 

“He doesn’t dare, Mr. Craig—not just 
now, at any rate. He dare not let go. 
There are many like him in Wall Street, 
Mr. Craig; your friend, Mr. Adair, for 
example,” she add 

Adair was hardly a a friend of his, though 
he refrained from saying so. “I don't 
understand, Miss Gawtry,” he returned. 
“Do you mean that if they let go they 
might lose a part of their money?” 

“They'd surely do that!”’ she answered; 
“though it isn’t really the point. What 


| would happen is that many that trusted 
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You pay for a Pierce Heating Equipment 
but once. But what you pay buys— 


—a big yearly fuel saving 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat 
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i —freedom from constant attendance and 
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Pierce 
Radiators 
in all parts of the country, in efficiently and economically 
all kinds of buildings, support met. Ask any competent 
these statements. Pierce  steamfitter to tell you about 
Boilers are made in somany _ Pierce Boilers and give you 


styles and sizes that every the cost to install the size 
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When the lever is here it is an 
— 


ADDING MACHINE 


and it edds to capacity 





























When the lever is here it ts a 


SUBTRACTING MACHINE 


and subtracts \o capacity 





When you sop putting down 
figures your 
TOTALS OR BALANCES 
are ready, all ad-led or subtracted 
by the machine 





This New Burroughs 
Saves 5 Hours a Day 


This wonderful new Burroughs is doing for a Cleve- 
land concern, in less than 3 hours a day, work which took 
& hours a day by hand. It saves over 50% for a Chicago 
concern on statement work alone. 

Besides saving time and money, it totally eliminates 
all mental drudgery and effort required in getting both 
totals and balances, because it is absolutely automatic— 
and absolutely accurate—and quick and neat at both. 

Just think of this — it adds credits, deposits or other items; 

ubiracts debits, checks or similar items; prints dates, numbers, 
letters, etc.; gives old and new balance (makes carbon copies), 
all automatically. You just put down the figures one after the 
other —the machine does the calculating, thinking and printing. 

And then in addition to this extraordinary work—it will do 
multiplication and division —in fact, all the work of a standard 
Burroughs Adding and Bookkeeping Machine. 

Don’t you think you need this Burroughs “brain” in your 
office? Others tell us it pays for itself in less than a year. At 
least find out the truth of this as applied to your own business, 
by permitiing us to demonstrate its immense field of usefulness 
without cost or obligation to you. 













BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY E * 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan "pecan Office’. 76 anton Dr. 3742 
Wabers of adding and i ting machines, listing and non-listing viculating machine 5a 6 
stures 8190 to $5030 more in oe pape 9 anes 139.24 
Cr. 2536 
12.00 
40.00 
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) STALL’S BOOKS 


| 8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
| What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
| What » Young Man Ought to Know 
| What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What « Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
No ae What e Woman of 45 Ought to Know 


Up te date. 3 § Bovbs, Sl each, fort Sree. Table contents free 


. . “15th SF 
Vir Publishing Co."* “"Puisfasne re" = 





Bait Rod “BRISTOL” No. 34 are two dandies 
for trolling. No, 11 is the finest all-around 
7 tod made and No. 34telescopes down to 33", 
Both guaranteed, dyearslikeall® . 
| / YourdealerhasBRISTOLS.” If not, wewill 
y, supply you. New Art Catalog—F' 

Le THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

* — 96 Horton St Bristol, Conn. 











EERE PAUMUSN | A GREAT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Press the buttons and it deco »pen —40,000 FOR REALLY LIVE MEN AND WOMEN 


Lama : a te poe be on om & lock Oper- Fx ve territory for t ad. spre est household necessity of this 


o. as easily in the Solid brass age. A time, labor agd money eaves never equated. Sivery home 

my * a possible BIGGEST THIN + IN SIGHT. Choice 
ein 1008 rofit. S at stomer 

AGENTS ™ makin competition. | J covering choice toreitory. Mere te th long oneght 

eo . Sample free to workers “Wen today Address to better your condition. Full particulars free 

S American Keyless Lock Co. 655 Jackson Blvd, Chicago Imperial Bass Bil. Co, Beye 25, Harrison St. & Centre Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The C&S dtd, OVEN 


For Use On Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


It has every improvement that is possible on an oven. Double 
walls with dead air space between which keeps the heat in the oven 
instead of letting it permeate the kitchen. Heats quickly — about 
two minutes — and also requires less fuel. 


BAKING QUALITIES GUARANTEED 


Our removable heat deflectors are so arranged as to give all the heat direct 
into the oven, insuring even distribution of the heat, and preventing 
bottom burning. Drop-door provided with patented hinges and supports, 
doing away with chains and other devices. The glass in the door 
through which you can watch your baking and roasting is set back from 
the front, which insures it against breaking. 

Write Us See it at your dealers or write for our 


DEALER S © Teday for catalog, giving us your dealer's name 


OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION The Ohio State Stove Co., Columbus, Ohio 


a) KEYLESS PADLOCK 




















| her whip; 
| coming in by the back way. 
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them, believed in them, might suffer. You 
don’t know of the countless outsiders that 
are hurt when Wall Street gets to fighting.” 

“Yes,”” answered Craig whimsically, 
“but I thought you said no one trusted 
any one down there!” 

“They trust my father!” she said 
proudly. “I can tell you that!” 

And Craig said no more. 

“‘See!”” murmured the girl, pointing with 
“there’s the house now. We are 
In a moment 
you'll see it all through the trees.” 

Craig looked round him, his face curious. 
“Jove, Miss Gawtry!”’ he exclaimed; “we 
haven't been driving all the time, have we, 
in your father’s place? Really?” 

She smiled, a little demurely, he thought. 

“Yes, Mr. Craig; but I'll be honest,” 
she answered; “we've been driving about 
in circles. I thought perhaps it would help 
kill the time.” 

But though she said it idly, inconse- 
quently, there was a little note of effort in 


| her tone that was evident to his quick eyes. 
| She looked tired, wan, as if in fact that 


| dued cry and st 


idle, time-killing little jaunt had proved 
a good deal of an effort for her. He won- 
dered whether she was strong, physically 
active and alert, like Mary Adair. He won- 
dered, too, whether she had not prolonged 
that drive in order that she might prolong 
her talk. As they whirled along up the 
hedged driveway that led from the rear 
gardens to the house, she spoke again 
suddenly: 

“You mean to take father’s offer, then, I 
suppose?” 

Again the whimsical, playful mood fell 
lightly upon Craig. 

“Miss Gawtry,”’ he said quietly, so that 
the groom in the rumble might not hear 
him, “this is the situation: I have in the 
world just sixteen dollars, and your father 
offers me a position—a position in Wall 
Street! If you were I, what would you do?” 

She turned and looked him in the eyes, 
her face transfigured by a sudden harsh 
and startling hardness. Her voice, too, 
when she spoke, thrilled with repressed 
emotion. 

“If I were a man,” she answered, “I 
would not ask you to make up my mind 
for me. I’d have the courage, the honesty, 
rather, to make up my mind for myself.” 

And with this observation, bluntly given 
and completely and utterly inexplicable, 
Miss este pulled up the cob under the 
vine-covered porte cochére, and rising, as the 
groom took the bay by the head, leaped 
lightly to the ground. But slipping, as her 
foot touched the wh pee she gave a sub- 

tottering, biting her lip 
in pain. Craig in an instant was over the 
wheel and at her side. Miss Gawtry gave 
him a sudden sign. “Hush! Careful!’ she 
warned. ‘‘Here’s father!” 

“But you are hurt!” he protested as 
again he saw her bite her lip. 

“It’s nothing! I only turned my foot a 


| little!”” Then she made him again a swift 


| signal of silence. 


No. 11 and the new Adjustable Telescopic | 





“Don’t let father know, 
Mr. Craig. He will worry.” 

It occurred to Craig that Hilda Gawtry 
did not require to become a man to have 
courage, decision of any kind. 

Gawtry emerged buoyantly to welcome 
them. He had already changed into thin 
flannels, and looked cool, freshly tubbed 
and tended. ‘Well, well!” he exclaimed 
with loud heartiness; “‘you young people 
seem to have had quite a drive! How did 
the bay work, Hilda? Up to the mark?” 

She nodded, and as she moved forward 
Craig saw her two small front teeth sink a 
little deeper into her lip. But she gave no 
sign, releasing her lip only to smile at her 
father. 
all the time, dad!”” Then the smile she had 
forced on her lip vanished. “I saw Mary 
Adair a while ago. Wiil Hemingway is visit- 
ing them.” At this Gawtry flashed a look 
at her, a gleam of surprise, Craig saw. 
“* And, father,” she finished, “I told |B. I'd 
telephone if there was room for him at 
dinner.” 

Gawtry did not respond. He was still 
gazing at the girl, when the screen door flew 
open and Angie burst upon their presence, 
entirely filling it, one might say, with her 
cool, assured personality and long, lanky 
limbs. Behind her there came also into 
view, moving with stately indolence and 
disdain, a pale, tall woman with dull, bovine 
eyes, dark hair just graying, and the most 
selfish and weak, slack, ineffectual mouth 
Craig had ever beheld mo awoman. He 

essed her at once as Mrs. Gawtry, and 

e guessed too, before long, why Gawtry, 
in place of leaning on her for wisdom and 


“Yes, indeed, he comes on better, 
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advice, relied in his household almost en- 
tirely on his elder daughter. 
ttie,” said Gawtry almost appeal- 
ingly, “‘this is Leonard! Tell him, won’t 
you, how glad we are to have my old friend’s 
ms “ ping with us? 
rs. Gawtry did not tell him. In- 
A , she satisfied herself by giving him 
in turn a look, a rabbitlike smile, two slim 
fingers, then oblivion. Angie, however, as 
her mother wandered away on some trivi- 
alit fully supplied any diversion needed. 

An h how goes it, Mr. Craig? Did sis show 
you bisons, grizzly bears or redmen on your 
drive?” 

“No,” grinned Craig, 
grizzlies, no redmen!” 

“What a bore!” deplored Angie, cluck- 
ing her tongue. “And didn’t sis show the 
distinguished stranger even a lynching? 
No? Why, how very peculiar! Usually 
in darkest America we have one every 
morning!” 

“Angie!” said her sister, her face queer, 
“you are rude and you are ill-bred!” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Angie, a darkling 
gleam in her eye, “but don’t forget, sis, 
that some day I shall blossom wondrously 
into a perfectly perfect gentlewoman!”’ 
Then, with the gleam of deviltry growing 
in her cool, green orbs, Angie turned to 
Craig, her sm: all face a study of elfin in- 
souciance. ‘“‘Mr. Craig,” she murmured 
indolently, with a perfect burlesque of her 
mother’s voice and bovine air, “I trust that 
my sister repaired her omission as a hostess 
by being personally agreeable? She did, I 
trust?” 

“She did—perfectly!”’ said Craig, grin- 
ning in spite of himself. “She was most 
agreeable!” 

And there Angie’s mockery instantly 
ceased. She flung a look first at Craig, 
and next at her sister, then back at Craig 
again. 

“She’d better be—agreeable!” she 
snapped at him, her tone vixenish. “‘She’d 
better be—to you! She has to! She had 
her orders! I heard her get them!” 

Then Angie fled. 

But Craig did not notice her going. He 
was gazing at the sister. She stood with 
her hand upon her breast, her face fiercely 
mantled with a flush. Then her color 
died, and as suddenly she turned a ghastly, 
leprous white. 

He was still gazing at her, still wonder- 
ing, when with a shamed and frightened 
glance at him she dropped her head and fled, 
limping painfully through the doorway. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“no bisons, no 


The Wire Tappers 


TELEGRAPH message sent completel 

round the world, by one r= owes | 
operator, with no relaying by operators 
anywhere on the circuit, is within sight as 
one of the side possibilities of the new 
method of submarine cable signaling now 
being installed by one of the cable 
companies. 

Messages have been sent round the world 
often, but it has taken much time for the 
message to go, no matter how perfect the 
arrangements were, for it has dene been 
necessary to have the message taken by an 
operator at the end of a cable line, who 
gives it to another operator to send over 
a land line. Many of such relays were 
included in the circuit. 

Under the Gott system it will be possible, 
once all the cables on the circuit are prop- 
erly equipped, for an operator in New York 
to send the message out, have it pass round 
the world, instantly and automatically 
relayed from cable to land line and from 
land line to cable, end finally sound again 
at the operator’s elbow—a fraction of a 
second behind the sending. 

The accepted method of cabling has 
been to use a strong current on the cable 
and send dots that could be detected at the 
other end by a very delicate instrument. 
The faintness of the current received pre- 
vented the use of ordinary telegraph instru- 
ments or the relay instruments used on 
land lines. The Gott system makes it 
possible to receive dots or impulses strong 
enough to cperate an automatic relay, 
which will then send the dots and dashes 
over a land wire. 

Its principle is simple. Instead of send- 
ing a series of impulses, the operator sends 
one impulse and then reverses the current to 
the other direction for the next impulse. 
This reversal is readily detected by an in- 
strument that, in turn, operates the relay 
to the land line. 
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How 15,000 Merchants 
And Manufacturers Make An Extra 


$22,000,000 Per Year 


They All Thank the Fire Insurance Companies for Adding This to Their Net Profits 


IF TEEN thousand men make $22, 160,000 ayear 

without assuming any risk whatever; virtually, as 

you will learn, without investing a dollar. ‘This 
money, this extra profit, comes to them because the 
fire insurance companies exempt them from paying 
for insurance at the rate others must pay. 


This extra profit, in individual cases, frequently; 
amounts to ten and even twenty-five per cent. of their 
net earnings from regular business operations. This 
obvious advantage over their fellow business men is a 
fact so serious to those outside this group of 15,000 that 


It Challenges Closest Scrutiny 


These 15,000 men are protected from fire by 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. Somewhere, every few 
hours, a Grinnell puts out a dangerous fire. Every fire 
thus nipped in the bud saves the insurance companies 
thousands of dollars. The total saving to the com- 
panies is so great that they can make a big enough 
exemption in premium to the owner of a Grinnell equip- 
ment to soon pay for the system and thereafter pay him 
a big additional sum each year merely for protecting 
himself. This seems impossible. Yet thoughtful 
consideration of the facts will make it perfectly clear 


The Facts in the Case 

First: The amount of business property being destroyed 
by f fire 1s enormous. The business world would realize 
how yreat this loss is if the insurance c ompanies rendered 
a bill for it every morning, rubber stamped, “‘Premium 
due —$500, 000—for yesterday's sag ve burned up.”’ 
They don’t, but nevertheless th tee world in 
the course of a year pays in premiums $182,500, 000 
pays this sum into a joint contribution 


. - a OS, ” 
fund to help the victims of fire. The 4a bhi 


fire insurance c« mmMpanies are in business 


to collect and distribute the fund. Y “iv tld 
Second: The amount of property saved 


Srom destruction by the Grinnell method is 


enormous. Cwners of Grinnell Auto- 


matic Sprinklers are not called on to wit how paying a fee for expert advice 
contribute to this fire victim fund as net ae o it your part 
others are, because they don’t burn up; wh agit cond wou the Ge | Exemy ! 


and therefore don’t make drafts on the 


fire insurance companies as others do. if y and certain. It is the ke y 
If they burned up as others do it would UTOMA IC PRINK LERS | to our Statistical Re d 
AY} is Ct? 


cost the insurance companies about 
thirty-one millions yearly. yr 
A mechanical invention keeps them 
from burning. 
Their buildings are equipped with 
a system of ceiling piping on which 








Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler ‘‘heads’’ are 
placed at intervals. The heads are set to 
operate at 155° of heat, and at that heat 
they automatically open and release a 
drenching spray of water under high pres- 
sure. Instantly an alarm of fire rings out 
at various points in the building and or 
the street. 


Why Insurance Companies Pay For 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 





for Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 


reduced premiums. ‘his clear gain contin- 
ues long after the system is fully paid 
for—as long as the owner is in business 
and wants insurance. 


They do thi8 because they know that 
in a building so protected every fire attracts 
to itself the water which puts it out; that 
“every fire commits suicide’’; that build- 


ing, contents and life are thereby saved. 





- Every one who gets Grinnell Automatic Sprink! 
Ae protection will, of course, make a big saving in insur 
\ ance Sut how can each man énow whether he will get 
F one on the same terms and reap the same prohts as the 
present wner ? Your own imsurance agent may } c 
a general idea of what Grinnell Automatic Sprinh 
will do for you — may even strongly recom: dt 
iit, \ " ” but we pos t vely k ow We hav » ¢ ne | 
of Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers for thirty-hve 
Y WP MI Vi hw ik \ complete tabulations of bu 
We oN WAL ness and hre hazards 
4 , \ Y business Th tis how e¢ are Dest api 
4 bib ; x WER A SR a to tell you just where | stand, ht 
’ ‘ or ss , ’ 
If you belong 5 ind want t 
inside, we will see that you t ic 


\\ General Fire Extinguisher —. 
277 West Exchange Street, 


Branches throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Providence, R. I. 


We make no other type of fire extin- "= em sa ve 
guishers except automatic sprinklers. 


EE * 
TEMPORARY. 
OFFICE 


Their records show that this very thing has happened 

16, 349 fires, with an average loss by both fire and 
water of only $2 5 Whereas without automat 
sprinklers the average loss by fire and water, according 
to the best published records for 1912, is $33,425 


Such an astounding record of success has caused the 
insurance companies to use the greatest lever within 
their power low insurance rates — to induce business 
men to safeguard their property in this way 
A Twofold Result 
1. Billions of insured business wealth of the nat 
today safeguarded against hre by over eighteen million 


automatic sprinkler heads installed by the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company 

2. 15,000 men have gained altogether $425, 700,000 
Insurance statisticians estimate that these men have saved 
arother $400,000,000 because their businesses hav 
not been interrupted and disrupted by fire and 
trade invaded by competitors as a result of hres. They 


are rather the invaders of burned competitors 


We Can Tell You If You Can Be Exempt 


lar t makes 


e key which has exempt 
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Saved by a Drop o’ Glue 


Glance about the room. How many things can you count that 
need a drop of glue right now? A rickety chair, broken toy, doll’s 
wig, loose screw, detached handle—actually in a year you can per- 
manently mend hundreds of valuables if LePage’s glue—10 cents’ 
worth— is always at hand. 

You should also never be without LePage’s Photo Paste and 
Mucilage. 


Now, to change the subject sharply, let us tell you about our 
wonderful new product — Signet Oil; lubricant, furniture polish 
ind cleanser. Signet Oil is the finest lubricant ever invented for 
fine machinery, such as sewing machines, clocks, electric motors, 
etc., and for the actions of guns and pistols. It is non-drying, does 
not gum up, not only protects from rust but removes rust. 

It is the most astonishingly effective polish for furniture and 
for auto bodies you ever used. It renews the elasticity and lustre 
of varnish finish. Varnish, as you know, is a gum which hardens 
with age, becomes brittle and cracks. The oil slightly softens the 
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A MESSAGE 


rhe attractive counter displays shown above can be obtained from your 
jobber or will be supplied by us in connection with an attractive combina- 
tion offer. Write for particulars, mentioning the name of your jobber. 
What ts your most valuable asset? It is the confidence of your customers. 
Phat confidence has been won by giving to them merchandise of absolutely 
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for this 
Counter 
Display 
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Store 


surface, so that vigorous rubbing fills 
up the microscopic cracks and restores 
the original glass-like surface. 

Signet Ink is another product of 
unusual merit. It is unsurpassed for 
permanency of color and flowing prop- 
erties. Put up in quart, pint and half-pint bottles for office use, and 
in 5c and 10c sizes. All colors. 


Generous Free Sample Offer 


We want you to try Signet Oil at our expense; so we will send 
you a trial bottle if you will send us the front of the pasteboard 
carton which contained a bottle or tube of LePage’s Glue. You can 
buy the glue at any drug, hardware, stationery or grocery store. 

Now, with the best of intentions, you may forget this generous 
offer in half an hour unless you act at once. You will never be with- 
out either the Glue or Signet Oil, once you have them in the house. 


— SIGNET 


Oil and Inks 


TO RETAILERS: 


standard quality, backed by the reputation of well-known, reliable manu- 
facturers. You know, and they know, that the househoid necessities 
listed above are unsurpassed in quality. It increases your prestige when 
you prominently display such goods. Send at once for these counter 
displays and for our combination offer. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 122 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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LePage’s Tin Paste 
Something new—a cheap paste which 
will stick a label on tin, even greasy 
tin, even varnished labels; unneces- 
sary to lacquer tin or have the label 
go entirely around. 


LePage’s Belting Cement 


Repair your own belts and save money 
and time. Your foreman or master me- 
chanic can do it with LePage’s Belting 
Cement, packed in 1-Ib. and 2-lb. pack- 
ages. Have it in your mill foremergency. 


Write to our manufacturers’ department for 


Tempering Oils 
If you are using a Whale Oil, you 
should write us regarding our Tem- 
pering Oil, which is a product as good 
as Whale Oil, but more economical. 


information about any of these products 


Animal and Fish Glue Blends 
Absolutely the right kind of glue for 
every purpose. Give us your glue prob- 
lems; we will work out exactly the most 
effective glue for you. We have the most 
efficient glue laboratory in the world. 














The Active 
Man's 

Under- 
wear 


The 
rior crotch 
pens when you 
want il open— 
closes when 
you want iu 
closed. 


Bases full! Nobody out! 


Just see that pitcher boy‘ 
No bunched-up, sagging drawers 
to bother Aim. Every motion of the 
body is free and easy in a Superior 
Union Suit, and its reinforced crotch 


‘wind up”’! 


gives double strength where the leg 
What's more, 


seams vet the strain. 


THE PERFECT UNION SUIT 
—can’t gap in the seat 


—can’t bind in the crotch 








An exclusive Superior 
without the gap,”’ has banished forever 
these ordinary union suit discomforts. 
The seat can’t gap because it interlocks 
like a close front collar. It can’t bind in 
the crotch because it has no buttons to 
prevent free movement. It adjusts itself 
instantly to every position, and a/avays 
and smooth. 


feature, ‘the lap 


sets snug 
For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 

All sizes, styles and fabrics. $1.50 to $5. In 

Canada $2 to 97. ae today for handsome 

r t vat aining fabric samples 
Mail Orders: If 
in your town, writ 
sam ple We have 
by mail—we 


there is no Superior dealer 
for Style Book and fabric 
fitted hundreds of men 
can fit you 


Tue Superior Unperwear Co. 
Dept. U, Pigua, On1o 








to pay for work or semi-dress shirts. When ‘t 
buys a Signal $1.00 Coat Shirt it secures double 
wear at about half the price of average shirts, 
besides the greatest combinz ation of comfort 
features ever assembled in any shirt at any price 


" 


Even expensive dress shirts don't have all 


the comfort features of 


SIGNAL s] 
Coat Shirts 


Union Made Two detachable collars 


Coat Style —ecasy on, easy off 

Extra Button at bottom of bre 
smooth fit 

Three Inch Overlap to Flap. 

Extra Full Skirts. Reinforced rip-and-gap- 
proof Sleeve-slit. Attached collar or two 
detache 

TwoPockets—0 ne plainand one acombination 
watch, pencil and handkerchief pocket. Button- 
holes for white cuffs Bi g variety of pleasing 
Wear and con ort guaranteed 
If he hasn't Signal Coat 
for sample swatches free or tell us 

t our size and we 
iple C.O.D 


xamination 


ast plait for 


patterns 


' ASK YOUR DEALER 


shirts, write us 














return of our expense 


Hilker-Wiechers Mig. Co. 


Mfrs. of SIGNAL Work Clothes 


1260 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page I! 


“‘Guess I was always something of an 
insurgent, but I bided my time. When I 
came to Congress, at the age of thirty-two, 
I had been a writer for seventeen years. | 
wrote what I saw. The fever was in my 
fingers—is yet, for that matter. I watched 
the House like a hawk. I didn’t waste time 
on the rules—not just then. I studied men. 
As a reporter I had been trained to analyze 
human nature. I was familiar with the 
mighty men of the past, and looking round 
I saw what seemed to me to be an assembly 
of disappointing men. So I wrote an artic le 
bemoaning the decadence of the House. I 
took it to Chester I. Long, then Senator 
from Kansas. 

“**Don’t use it,’ he advised me. ‘You're 
probably wrong in your contrasts between 
the present and the past. Anyway, you 
may remain in Congress for some time, and 


the article, if printed, would rise up some | 


day and cause you unexpected annoyance 
and embarrassment.’ 

“Acting on this advice, I consigned the 
article to the fire. For three years I was 
regular. I kept on the reservation like a 


good Indian, upheld the rules and worked | 


with the organization. At the same time 
I was busy for the folks back home. I got 
an irrigation project through, to the joy and 
profit of my district, and because of my regu- 
larity I got my share of public buildings. 
Then I found something. 

“The railroads, as most people know, 
are paid for transporting the mails on the 
basis of a daily average of weights covering 
a given period. In 1873, when the Govern- 
ment began the present system of comput- 
ing railway mail pay, there were virtually 
no Sunday trains in this country, and no 
Sunday mails; consequently the Govern- 
ment weighed the mails on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, computed the gross weight and 
divided by six, to ascertain the average 
daily weight. But after 1873, when all the 
railroads were running Sunday trains and 
carrying Sunday mails, the Government 
weighed the mail on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, computed the gross weight, 
and to find the average daily weight divided 
by six as before. This was my discovery.” 


A Fight Over Figure Seven 


“Now I was born with a strange failing 
was born poor in arithmetic. As a little boy 
I seriously doubted whether two and two 
made four. So the day that I found the 
error in the divisor—dividing by six in 
stead of by seven to get the average daily 
weight by mail—I went to my room at the 
hotel, impressed with my mathematical 
failing. What followed was the hardest 
kind of work for me. But before I con- 
cluded my figuring that night I found—or 
thought I had found—that the Govern- 
ment, through using the wrong divisor, was 
overpaying the railroads the enormous 
yearly sum of $5,000,000! 

“When I awoke next morning I didn’t 
believe a figure of it! However, I was curi 
ous enough to go to the man in the Post 
Office Department who had this matter in 
charge, and I said to him: ‘ Does this Gov- 
ernment weigh the mails for seven days 
and then divide by six to get an average? 
He said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“Then I hustled back to my room and 
to my arithmetical labors. Before I went 
to bed the second night I had found, to my 
own satisfaction, that already the use of the 
erroneous divisor had cost the Government 
$70,000,000. 

“*T took the divisor case to the Committee 
on Post-Office and Post-Roads, of which | 
was a member. After a battle in committee 
and a close vote, the postal appropriation 
bill was so changed as to correct the divisor 
and provide for an honest weighing of the 
I fancied I had won my 
fight. But when my amendment got before 
the House, by the use of devious parliamen- 
tary practices—one of which was never 
attempted in any legislative body before or 
since—the little correct divisor was put 
down and out. Before I knew it I was a 
raging revolutionist; no longer a regular, 
I was an Insurgent! Fortunately for the 
Government, President Roosevelt, who 
had been watching my fight, changed the 
divisor by executive order and stopped the 
fraud that I had discovered.” 

“Did the House organization take it out 
on you?” 


Tuesday, 
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is evidence 


Send for 





“Cold Storage in the 


of the economy and efficiency of the 


Bohn Syphon 


Refrigerators 


by an outside icing fea- 
turesupply all thecon 
veniences and none of 
the defects of a built 
in refrigerator. We 


can equip any stock 
size with Extra End 
Rear Ice door for 


outside ic ing. 

They insure the vig- 
orous circulation of 
constantly purified air 
between the ice and 
provision chambers 





and maintain a tem- 
perature 10° lower 
than by any other 


method. 

The fact that the 
Pullman Co. and all 
American Railroads 
equip their dining 
cars with the BOHN 
SYPHON SYSTEM, 
method. 


Home” free. Shows how milk can be 


kept with onions without contamination 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


» West 42nd 


New York 


30 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicag 


803 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Main Office 


and Works, St 


Paul, Minn. 
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Always Ready 
Always Delicious 
and 

So Convenient 


pREPARED COF Te; fl 


“400 > ee 


SAMPLE 
OF FER—Send us your address by post- 


card and we will mail you a large free sample 
and book of delicious new coffee recipes 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES COMPANY 
77 Wall Street, New York City 
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MADE IN THe 
CUP 
AT THE TABLE Z 
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In answ er to your 


demand 


our engineers have built 





“More Mileage” 


‘Tire 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 





oo“ 





Rim ree 


Fak LPI eS 


<9 


TR ARS 


Our Chemists discovered how to get a flint- 
like rubber that retains all the young, lusty vigor 
of the pure gum, with no loss of elasticity — 
Vitalized Rubber. 


Add to these advantages the No-Pinch Safety 


Flap for inner tube protection, and, if you wish, 
the now famous Diamond Safety (Squeegee ) ‘Tread, and 
you have the ideal More MileageTire you have demanded, 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized 


Rubber Tires—you can get them 
to fit your rims at any of the 





Our Engineers have built up and 
torn down thousands of experimen- 
tal tires to give you a road-resisting 
More Mileage Tire—a tire in which 
each thread of fabric and every ounce 
of rubber would be combined to give 
you the greatest strength and resist- 
ance—and the result is Perfect 3-Point 


Diamond (Xe: | Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


RYU 
&% 
e 
s 


TH 
POINT 

'? RIM 

| M/CONTACT 


1} \ > 
! | Saf 7 Pap #, 
N\ot 


Cress section of Diamond Safety Tread Tire 


25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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Clever Pliers for 
Clever People 


You're clever, so send for a Plier 
Palmistry and pick out a plier to meet 
your owe particular requirements. If you 
had @ toothache, you wouldn't use corn 
cure, would you? Certainly not 





Thea, why use an old rag, a piece of soap, 
o hammer end screw to mend a leaky water 
facet or gas jet, when you can do it in five 
minutes with a Utica Plier and do it right? 


De more than ask for a plier; ask for a Utica 
Plier and get it 

Insist, for there are no just as good. 

Our Plier Palmistry & interesting. May we A new, ecientific 
send youacopy? A post-card will bring it to you and graphite 


Race aan 
ts. g 
The Utica Drop ame gh a aA Co. 
600 Whitesboro Btreet 


to coat eight rime. 














And make them hard to 
change. You can prevent 
rust and rim cutting, si- 
lence squeaky springs~—save 
time, Miss and tires with 


Attrence RIMRUS 
OATI Rt ist 


Should Be In Every Auto Kit 


compound of pure Para rubber 


Makes tire changing easier and tire bills smaller. Ap 
plied in a minute and dries in five 
your Dealer or direct from us, by Parcel Post enough 


1.06 buysa can from 


You need it now — order today 


THE ANTI-RUST PAINT COMPANY 
171 South Main Street 


Akron, Ohio 


























‘What i is Vacation to You 


If lack of ready money is going to keep you at home? Hundreds of young 
men and women will earn their vacation money by soliciting subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal The Country Gentleman 





in the work and make it not a“ profitable but interesting. 
entatives spent the summer a 


seashore, deiraying all expenses through their Curtis work 


Axency Division 





We allow a regular commission and monthly salary on all subscriptions sent. 


We coach you 


Last year several Curtis repre- 
sroad. Hundreds enjoyed vacations at the mountains and 

fe We will tell you more about how 
you can assure for yourself a vacation just such as you wish, if you will write at once. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








| “You bet! Early in my service I was 
put on the Post-Office Committee. As 
members failed to be returned to the House 
I got farther along toward the head of the 
| committee and the chairmanship, moving 
upward, of course, as others dropped out. 
But following my fight on the railway-mail- 
pay graft, at the very next Congress \ieand 
my name at the tail-end of the list. 

“Then came the rules fight. The thing 
that impelled me to fight the rules was the 
thought that some day I should be back in 
Kansas, no longer a congressman but a 
citizen, and pestered with the everlasting 
nightmare that the man we had sent to 
Washington to represent us was unable to 
do so because of the practices in the House 
which denied the people representative 
government. Cannon didn’t speak to me 
| for four years. I believe I was the only man 
| in Congress that the Speaker hated. But 

of course you—-and everybody else by this 
| time—are entirely familiar with the Cannon 
| fight.” 

During all that difficult time Victor 
Murdock was never discouraged; never at 
a loss as to what move to make; never too 
busy to see reporters — and to give them a 
good story. It was he who galvanized cer- 
tain protesting Republicans into active 
Insurgents—but he never posed as leader. 


Murdock a Bull Moose 


Politically Victor Murdock has been | 
born again. You remember that in Kansas 
last fall the Progressive Republicans, by 
and with the consent of the voters, ran 
away with a party column. There was 
no Bull-Moose ticket, but every true Pro- 
— Republican was a Bull-Mooser at 

eart. Mr. Murdock was reélected to the 
Sixty-third Congress as a Republican, al- 
though he openly and neuk 

the candidates and the platform of the 
Progressive party. In the new Congress he 
could have remained nominally a Repub- 


course he had always taken, have retained 
the hold on his district. 
troubled much about his constituents; he 
| was troubled about himself. So he went 
| off by himself and fought it out alone. This 
is the way he explains his awakening: 

“I was in Grand Central Station, New 
York, one morning about the middle of 





people pouring out from the trains. They 
were well-dressed, self-satisfied for the most 
part, and without exception every man and 
woman seemed to be intent on his or her 
particular job. Nothing else appeared to 
| matter. Then it came to me like a flash of 
lightning: 
“*The trouble with you,’ I said to myself, 
‘is the trouble with these scurrying, self- 
| centered folks. As they have delegated 
| their government to others, so you have 


delegated your interest in humanity to | 
Evil, injustice, you may see, and | 


others. 
they ~~ see, but in common you and they 
regard that evil or injustice as a challenge 
to some one else. The one important thing 
for you to understand is that every problem 
is a challenge to you!’” 

‘*Where did that land you?” 

“*T turned first to the Republican party,” 
said Mr. Murdock; “the party of my boy- 
hood; the party to which I was tied by 
every tradition, by political affection, and I 
had to confess that the men who were in 
control had perverted its purposes; were 
in league with my enemy, special privilege; 
and in their hearts were distrustful of all 
majorities. I turned to the Democratic 
| party, to which I had been traditionally op- 
posed, and I found that its fundamental 
principle, the doctrine of state’s rights, 
offered to my mind no possible relief through 
that party. I knew that special —- 
had reached many of its present intrench- 
ments through state’s rights, and that it 
could not be driven out by an army hobbled 
with the state’s rights doctrine. There 
was no hope, I decided, in either of the old 
oon there was one way out in the crisis. 

was not the Republican way, it was 
not the Democratic way; it was the Pro- 
gressive way—national well-being before 
sectional advantage-—-and lo, I was a 
Progressive!” 

“What of your former associates, the 
congressmen who are trying to hang on to 
a dead past by means of a hyphen—the 
eas eg 
o man can serve this day’s cause who 
oy three-fourths of his time repairing 
the bridges behind him!” 

The Insurgent from Kansas is impatient 
to be of service. That’s Victor Murdock. 


y supported | 


lican and, by following the independent | 


But he wasn’t 


March. There was an incessant stream of | 
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“BEACONS” 
Stand The Light 


Because they are made of Figh 
grade materials, by the highest paid 
union workingmen. That's one 


reason why they are good shoes. 


FACON SHOES 


—a step 
in Gavmee 


Made right to fit any foot. 


| Fashionable appearance, real com- 
| fort and long wear are what you 
| buy with every pair of Beacons. 


| We have 3500 Beacon dealers in 
| every part of this country. If one 
| is not in your town, write us for 
| catalogue. We send shoes by 
parcel post with privilege of 
returning if not satisfactory. P 
F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co. 
Makers 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 
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Eat Them 


R The youthful craving <9 
for “sweets” is agree- 
ably satisfied by Necco 

and Hub Wafers. Let your 
children eat them. A whole 
package of these dainty disks 
won't hurt you. Being made 
in the cleanest candy kitchens 
in the country, 


Necco and 


Hub Wafers 


are pure, wholesome and 
fresh. The good old- 
fashioned flavors—Pep- 
permint, Wintergreen, 
Chocolate, Sassafras, 
Clove, Cinnamon, 
Licorice, Lime and 
Lemon—are just the 
kind to suit every 
youngster’s taste. 
Look for the seal of 
saterteamins NG 
guarantee of Quality. 
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“READY” WOMEN’S-WEAR AND THE 
LIVE STORE IN YOUR TOWN 


T. STEWART was the first big 
merchant in this country to estab- 
elish the one-price system and 

mark his goods in plain figures. 

Women were incredulous, but when 
they found that he meant it they made 
him the Merchant Prince of America. 

A store offered to exchange goods that 
were unsatisfactory. The next step was 
the announcement of money back for the 
asking. Later some genius added “‘cheer- 
fully,’’ and did it cheerfully. 

Then came the great achievement of 
displaying goods; making them accessi- 
ble; bringing them out where they could 
be seen, compared and handled. 

These things look simple today. 

New condi- 
tions bring new 
opportunities. 
But whenever a 
big new condi- 
tion presents it- 
self the rank and 
file of estab- 
lished mer- 
chants are blind 
to it, allowing 
the wideawake 
people to jump 
in and reap the 
rewards. 





Your Dealer’s 
Ready-to-Wear 
Department Will 
Tell You What 
Kind of a Mer- 
chant He Is 


HE biggest 

single fact 
in store-keeping 
today is the 
revolution in the sale of ready women’s- 
wear. It is so fundamental that it strikes 
at the very life and leadership of the dry- 
goods store. 

The dry-goods or department store that 
does not meet it will shrivel up into a 
white-goods or fancy-goods emporium. 

Yet thousands of good stores in good 
towns are letting this women’s-wear trade 
slip away from them—driving it out of 
the door into other hands in that town— 
to the small specialty shop—to the near- 
est large city — or to the catalogue house. 

Women recognize the prestige of the 








ready costume. ‘They can appreciate 
line and form and color and style. 
They know these goods are designed by 
artists and have the indefinable some- 
thing about them that is somehow dif- 
ferent. 


But the merchant in many cases, judg- 
ing by his conservative stock and secretive 
methods, still thinks that he is competing 
with the country dressmaker. 


Women sense these facts. 


No woman can compare a merchant's 
show window with the cold, forbidding 
atmosphere of his ready-wear department 
without wondering where he keeps the 
goods he invited her in to see—and 
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the symbol and test of a store’s progress 
and success in women’ s-wear, 

As far as the women of this country 
are concerned, for a merchant to show 
his goods in New Way Cry stal Wardrobes 
has come to be the equivalent of laying 
all the cards on the table. 

The secretive, back-nuinber merchant 
says, “*O, but what about my duplicates? 
If | keep my goods in a stock-room I can 
hide my duplicates.’’ As though women 
didn’t know that! 

Women know everything nowadays, 
and this silly attempt to fool them is one 
of the very things that makes them suspi- 
cious of all back-door stock-room methods 
—methods that have always lost three sales 

for every one 





. 


Ot 


wie 
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whether, after all, his assortment is every- 
thing he would like her to believe. 


A Merchant’s New Way Methods Are the 
Sign of His Confidence in His 
Goods and His Customers 


T takes courage and breadth and énter- 

prise to meet this situation. It takes a 
man that will do the broad-gauged thing 
and tell the truth about it: have the goods 
and show them. 

That is why an equipment of New Way 
Crystal Wardrobes has come to be almost 


: 
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. 
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“‘Women Everywhere are Looking for the Live Dealer Who is Carrying the Smart Ready-to,Wear Creations and 
Displaying Them in the New Way — Opening Up His Stock to His Customers and Giving Service.” 


they ever made. 
After all, 
what has he got 
in duplicates if 
he is a good 
merchant? Just 
a line of sizes— 
each hanging in 
a separate size 
compartment 
behind glass, 
where a woman 
can buy with 
her eyes open, 


Is Your Dealer 
One of These 
Alert New Way 


Merchants? 
need to 


N° 
tell you, 


Madam! Wom- 
en everywhere 
are watching the 
stores in their 
town to see who has the right goods and 
carries the stock in New Way Crystal 
Wardrobes: every garment in plain 
vicw-—— 

To see who is worthy of the greatest 
measure of confidence, because he has 
everything to show and nothing to hide. 

The kind of a store that displays its 
gor xls is the store that has the goods it is 
proud to display. 

Every woman’s department that has 
adopted New Way methods has increased 
its business thirty to fifty per cent. Women 
know why. 


Grand Kapids Show Case Company 


The Largest Show Case and Store Equipment Plant in the World 


(Licensed under the Smith Patents) 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Show Rooms and Factories: New York, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Boston, Portland 
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Have You Been Offered 


a Discount Motor Car? 
You Invite a Loss If You Accept It 
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Since you do not place much confidence in other articles You want to deal with successful men. They are con- =n 
) P y ’ 
of merchandise that are peddled first at one price and then tent with reasonable profit. They don’t ask too much and =Eak 
at another, do you think it wise to make an exception when they don’t accept too little. =a 
you buy a motor car? They are in business year after year and they do more os peas 
No, not unless you are of that type who think an arti- than any other local influence to make the car you buy fe 
cle is necessarily first class just because the price is high, and worth the price you pay for it. =a 
you are one of those persons vain enough to think that you There are some dealers besides those who sell the == 
are an exception and that a shrewd automobile dealer is HUDSON whom you can trust. ye= 
just itching to give you his profit If you would hesitate to buy a 3 v= 
to have you own his car. diamond of a jeweler who has a retest 
different rice for eve bu er, then = bom 
You Are Too Successful to P wa is. Wy ms | aa 
Think Tha shun the automobile dealer who p= 
in t offers you a discount. Az 
Any man with $2,000 or more to pay = $ = 
for an automobile, which money he ob- New HUDSON Six has a 
tained in a legitimate way, is too careful ie Ae 
: to buy a car that way. Hardly Any Depreciation 8 = 
= ; _-= 
=. He is not so vain as to think a careful, Look over the advertisement of used Es 
=f= successful automobile dealer is going to automobiles for sale in the newspapers. =e 
= eee Be Site gnee oo See ee NEW HUDSON SIX You seldom find a HUDSON in == 
= drive one of his cars. the list = 
pos | \ or PHAETON ae Um. = 
ee You know business, and know it is . ; = i= 
— 2 Yet there are thousands in use. Every ol 
= made possible solely through profit and As comfortable as any chair in your house. ° : - =\¥-= 
—= sl + epee : ip ; section knows this. Every dealer who yi 
= good will. As beautiful in line and finish as it is possible i dhand reall ecrei as | | Ree 
= . to make it ouys second-hand cars knows t el value. =ye-= 
= An automobile dealer, no matter s Contrast that value with the second- tt — 
> what car he sells, who does not make We court comparison for richness, distinc- hand value of a discount car. What = 
<i a profit, cannot hold the good will of tion, performance, design and mechanical can you expect of the car that depreci- 
=j¥- his trade. His very act in cutting the excellence with any automobile at any price, ates before you buy it, as it does when- 
= price excites suspicion, and there being anywhere on any road, at any time. We ever a dealer offers to cut its list price As 
= no profit in the sale he does not give the are anxious to show what this car designed to you? A= 
= service necessary to retain good will. by 48 of the industry’s chief engineers will do. aa 
= This part of this advertisement is in- The New HUDSON Phaeton is self-cranking Any $2,000 Car You Buy i 
= tended to help every automobile dealer electrically, and electrically lighted. The Delco Should be a Six i So 
ww without regard to what car he sells, system, patented, used on twice as many cars as any oe 
== who demands and gets his legitimate other two electric devices, is used. We know what other makers are == 
—— proht. We'll take our chance against any Its equipment is complete with demountable rims, planning. All are interested in six on ~ 
< “ . : ; clock, speedometer, top, wind shield and everything ind -< 
competition, so long as it is conducted necessary to your motor car satisfaction. — ba — 
— honestly with the consumer. Many who now build only fours have - 
= , A The Phaeton is a large, beautiful and comfortable “Yar . : . , =a 
= But we emphatically object to any- car, The price is $2,450 f. 0. b. Detroit. their six cylinder experimental cars under = 
= one leading you to expect a value that way and some are on the road. Sixes AR = 
= is indicated principally by the price, are the cars of the future, above $2,000 3 ( 
= and by tricking you into thinking that __or a certain piston displacement. You a os 
= because you are you that you can obtain a favor others do not get. should ride in the New HUDSON Six Phaeton that you may realize “fy = 
—— Man alive, don’t you grow suspicious at the very suggestion of the reason for this interest in the six. a ao 
a price cutting ? é Then you won't be content to own a large four. Then you will yy - 
= Either the dealer is deceiving you, or he is a poor excuse of a hesitate at paying $2,000 or more for any car other than a six. = 
business man. Neither type can be trusted. But, be sure you ride in the New HUDSON Six Phaeton. =~ 
A man who can't make a profit out of his business is neither a You never will réalize the FULL of motoring until you have {= 
business man nor reliable. ridden in the Six. A six is capable of many things that no four can do. — 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
209 7670 carmen: Ak ly DETROIT 
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THE SATURDAY 


BREAKING INTO NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and pressed some coins into my hand. I 
could hardly wait to get outside to count 
them. He had given me a dollar and 
seventy-five cents. Up until then I had felt 
a haunting uncertainty regarding my real 
status as a member of the staff, but now all 
doubt was gone. The proof lay glittering 
in the palm of my hand. I was a regular 
newspaper reporter on a regular salary. 
It is my present recollection that I outgrew 
a suit of comparatively new clothes over 
Sunday-the vest especially becoming too 
tight across the chest. 

In two months my pay was four dollars 
a week and I was writing my share of the 
paper and more. The writing game suited 
me, and I throve on it and was greedy for 
more. Seeing how willing to work I was, 
the principal reporter began letting me 
cover part of his territory for him. I was 
glad of the chance, and it gave him more 
time for sitting in the city marshal’s office, 
and so the arrangement proved highly 
satisfactory all round. I wrote all sorts of 
items—court proceedings, trials, crimes, 
accidents, deaths, notices of the shows that 
came to the opera house, business changes 
even editorial paragraphs of a supposedly 
humorous nature. I covered the county 
fair, a big annual event; and I did weddings 
and political rallies, revival meetings and 
the openings of new saloons. These last 
went in as news items, but were paid for as 
advertisements. I was actually allowed to 
report a meeting of the city council— which 
was a thing ef such importance that fre- 
quently the managing editor himself cov- 
ered it. I could draw a little and sometimes 
I illustrated my own yarns with crude 
chalk-plate pictures. 

None of my stuff was ever edited except 
for spelling; I have never been what you 
would call a fancy speller, and as I grow 
older it seems to me my spelling is marked 
by a more striking individuality all the 
time. The editor would correct a few of 
my more conspicuous outbursts of origi- 
nality in the matter of spelling, but that 
was as far as he went. Neither for style 
nor for syntax was my copy revised. It 
went in just as it was written. In one way 
this was good for me and in another way it 
was decidedly bad. The freedom of it bred 
in me the joy of creation and encouraged 
me to keep constantly enlarging the scope 
of my writings; but the absence of any 
editorial discipline made me careless of 
results and freakish and fresh. I was 
entirely too fresh for my own good and 
what I wrote reflected my freshness. 


My Sporting Column 


Also, I had the delusion, so common 
among beginners at the writing trade, that 
it was bad form to use the same houn twice 
in the same sentence or the same para- 
graph; so, if I were writing a story about 
a cow, I would call her a cow first, and then 
a female bovine, and then a ruminative 
quadruped—and so on. 

As I went along I began to manifest a 
natural knack for headlining. Pretty soon 
I was putting heads not only on my own 
stuff but on most of the stuff the other 
reporter wrote. My taste in headlining ran 
strongly to the startling, and this proved a 
novelty. I remember one headline of mine 
that attracted considerable attention. 

There was a rather pompous, self- 
sufficient lawyer in town, one of the old 
silver-tongued school of orators. With him 
the paper was at outs politically. Even I, 
a seventeen-year-old boy, could see through 
his pretensions and appreciate that he was 
mostly a large bluff inhabiting a Prince 
Albert coat. We were taking a slender 
little wire service then and padding it out 
in the office to make a front-page column 
of telegraph. One day there came along 
a dispatch from the state capitol giving a 
list of delegates who had been appointed by 
the governor for an irrigation congress out 
West somewhere. The last name on the list 
was the name of our champion silver-tongue. 
I ran the special just as it stood, with this 
headline over it: 

A GOOD JOKE 

Will be Found at the Extreme Southern End 

of This Dispatch 

The town saw the point, and the whole 
town laughed at it—all except the silver- 
tongued one. He made statements in pub- 
lic places touching on his intention of taking 


my young life with his bare hands. I man- : 
nt 


to dodge him for a day or two; and 


then one afternoon just after we had gone | 


to press he walked into the office and 
started for me, cursing as he came. He had 
been drinking, I think. One of the old- 


soldier members of the staff—he had been | 


a captain in the Confederacy— stepped be- 
tween us. He pulled out a spring-back 
knife and opened it with a flirt of his thumb. 
The blade was stained black by much 
pas of apples and slicing of plug tobacco, 

ut it was plenty long, and plenty sharp, 
too, I guess. 


He was a small, quiet, 
grizzled man. 


“If you lay a hand on this boy,” he said | f 


calmly, “I'll cut your heart out!” 

He may not have meant it, but he said 
it as if he did; and the lawyer changed his 
mind about licking me and departed some- 
what hastily. Then my defender put up 
his knife and, turning on me, gave me a 
lecture on the ethics of good taste in news- 
paper work. I was in a frame of mind to 
appreciate what he said, too, for I was 
scared limber. 


That was the summer of the World’s | 


Fair. I spent two weeks there. I liked 
Chicago better than I did the fair, and I 
spent most of my two weeks rambling 
about the streets; but, strange to say, I 
did not hanker for a job on a big-city 
paper—that was to come later. Nearly 
everybody in our town went to Chie ago 
that summer, and nearly every adult in 
the lot wrote at least one letter back to the 
home paper describing the wonders of the 
fair. I alone refrained—and I was a writer 
by profession too! I have been proud ever 
since of my forbearance and self-restraint. 


When Ignorance Was Bliss 


Two years went by, during which I was 
steadily doing more and more of the local 
work on the paper. Some days practically 
I did it all. The older reporter quit and I 
formally succeeded to his job on a salary 
of ten dollars a week. Regularly I wrote 
four or five columns of stuff a day, and 
often more. That may sound like a good 
deal of writing, but plenty of small-town 
reporters turn out as much copy, day in 
and day out. It has been my subsequent 
observation that a small-town reporter is 
customarily expected to write about four 
times as much stuff as a big-city reporter, 
but the big-city man usually writes his about 
four times as well—bulk against quality. 

At the end of the third year a wave of 
mortality swept the shop. -Several of the 
old-timers died, all in a few months’ time. 
One of the proprietors died, and the sur- 
vivor, who was Boss Jim, sold out his 
interest and retired. His brother quit as 
editor to go into another line of business, 
and overnight I was promoted to his place 
and had my name stuck up at the top of 
the editorial column as editor. I still did 
plenty of reporting—all country editors 
do—but I was the editor just the same, 
and I was only twenty years old. I was 
probably the youngest managing editor of 
a daily paper in the country; undoubtedly 
I was the worst. I did not have the judg- 
ment or the balance or the experience to 
fit me for the place; 
and energy and an ability to throw copy 
together quickly. And I was as careless 
and nearly as dangerous as a two-year-old 


child playing with a box of matches in an 


oil warehouse. 

It was not facts I was after; I only han- 
kered for the details. In a big city I should 
have been calied a faker and yellow. I 
marvel yet how I got away with it in a 
small town. But somehow I did! I man- 
aged to involve the paper in several good- 
sized libel suits—one of these suits being 
based not on the story we printed but on 
the headline I put over it—and I had one 
or two narrow escapes from being shot by 
indignant citizens. Down in that country 
aggrieved persons were not much given to 
asking damages of a paper that had mis- 
represented them; they preferred taking 
it out of the editor’s hide. I guess my 
youth saved me-—that and a good stiff 
bluff on my part. Once or twice I was 
frightened blue, but I packed a pistol on 
my hip and talked big, and nobody winged 
me. 

It was while I was editor of the paper 
that I covered my first hanging. And this 
hanging linked together my first job with 
my present one, for the victim was a negro 


I had only ambition | 
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Dentists agree that 
to save your teeth 


you must save their 


P ASTE enamel from mouth- 
acids. 


How this is done by Pebeco Tooth Paste is an 
interesting story. For Pebeco not only has all the 
cleansing and beautifying effect of the best of the 
| ordinary dentifrices, but it is also the dentifrice sci- 
entifically formulated to overcome the acids formed 
in the mouth by fermenting food particles. 

Left undisturbed, these acids gradually weaken the 

enamel in the case of 9 out of 10 people. The use 
of Pebeco renders the acids harmless; and by thus 
preserving the tooth’s protecting shield of enamel, 
decay-organisms are prevented from penetrating the 
soft interior of the tooth and making its destruction 
merely a matter of time. 
. In other words, Pebeco saves your teeth by 
scientifically overcoming the admitted cause of their 
decay. And while doing so, it is also cleaning and 
whitening them perfectly, purifying your breath and 
delighting you with its sensation of revitalization 
and refreshment. Its use is a distinct pleasure. 


Send for FREE Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


By an interesting little test see for yourself whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth"* 
and how it is overcome by Pebeco Tooth Paste. Pebeco originated in the 
hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold 
everywhere in extra-large tubes. As only a little is needed at a time it is very 
economical. It saves money and saves teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 106 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Taleum 


SAVES THE TEETH 
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» 18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launcties tewted and 


fitted with Detroit 2-cycle reversible engines with speed controllin 











__ Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 










lever —simplest engine made—starts without cranking~ hae only 
moving parts—anyooe an run it The Safe Launch—« vim babe 
needs no boathouse, All boats fitted with air-tig ‘ suk 
leak or rust. Weare sole owners of t patente fas eel, 
| lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filied the day they are received. Boats shipped to every ‘ Pree Cataleg ‘Stee 


Rowbeats, $20. MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY, 1304 Jefferson Avenue 18 _ Det rit , Mic hb. U. 6.4. 
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stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
“Why not learn Why?”’ 


For particular men 
The Stein-Bloch dealer in your city \ 
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ia Standard Equipment on the 
Easiest-Riding Cars 


White-Stearns-—Peerless 








REBOUND SNUBBERS 


Because Gabriel Snubbers are the one device that meets 
the demand of modern high-set, flexible springs, they 
are naturally the choice of car builders 
who demand the utmost in riding-ease 
and freedom from mechanical repairs. 





UIC K and easy to put oF 
~~ Simply clamp coil to 
frame and pass belting around 
axle. No drilling or other 


yi wim op teaior Sioa 
If you want all the riding-comfort | +» itt ouwias ite car 


As springs compress and 
frame approaches the axle, 
the compression spring within 


your springs can give, without the side- 
] 


swaying, the tossing-upand the banging- | ‘0 sui tke we the slack io 
begin to expand, the belting 


down on uneven roads, the ov/y device 
to use is Gabriel Snubbers. 


(retarded by friction within 
the coil) pays out slowly, 
steadying the springs and 
checking their abnormal ex 
pansion, Snubbers eliminate 
excessive motion of cat body, 
stop the jolts and jars, cut 
down repair bills and add 
many thousands of miles to 
the car's life. 


GABRIEL HORN MFG. CO., 1408 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


Makers of the famous GABRIEL Musical Horns and Auto Accessories. 


You will never know how easy your car can 
ride until you use them. 
of our nearest Agent and arrange a trial. 


Write for name 
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$54 FRA 
| * G Seni, 
| Typewriter 
| 


GILBERT 


Vest-Pocket 
SilkHat 


Entirely 
Different 










Visible writing, front stroke, universal keyboar 
84 characters, single shift, ball bearings. 
anteed 1 year. ith late improvements bu 
right in the machine. : 
get the best at our low “‘direct to user” price? 


1 WEEK FREE TRIAL 


If satisfied send us $54and keep the machine, ora: 
for monthly payments at $57 
at 





ALL 
SIZES 
bof IDEAL BAT for Motoring, Golfing, Traveling, Business. | 

peels ahx, Weight one ounce ade of best 

ality Pv stric tly hand-tailored. Otled alk sweat 
Colors—Black and White Check, Black, Nav 
Pane Grey, White. Price $1.50. State size. Also boy's 
and girl's sizes $1.50. Ties to match hats, four-in hand 
and bows, 50c., 5 for $1. Ladies’ Hats, wider brim and fuller 
crown, $2.25. Belte to match, 50c, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Plymouth Building 
GILBERT & COMPANY Decatur, Dlinois 


CHICAGO 
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Why pay more when you 


Only a limited supply 
price, so order now. We employ no salesme 


Garden City Selling & Distributing Co. 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 


Look for the name 
PARIS 


on the back of 
the shield 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 
Chicago and New York 








Its something you need 





| who had worked for my father. 


at 
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When I 
drove that ice wagon he rode on the back 
end and handled the ice. He was a broad, 
stocky darky, always polite and respectful 
in dealing with white people, but a black 


| terror among his'‘own race. Now he was 


about to be hanged for killing a negro 
woman and I was to write the story of it 
for my paper. By our standards it would 


| be about the biggest story wé could print, 


| and from my personal standpoint it was 


invested with a high dramatic quality. 
With the editor of the rival paper and 
two other witnesses I spent the night 
before the hanging at the jailer’s house. 
We played nickel-limit poker until three 
o’clock in the morning; then we had a 
fried-fish breakfast, and about an hour 
before daylight we went to the jail. The 
condemned man was already up and 
dressed in a new suit of black clothes. He 
wore a stiff white collar and a black tie 
srobably the first collar and the first tie he 
ad ever worn in his life—and his hands 


| were incased in white cotton gloves, and 


| own idea. 


| to his record. 


his brand-new shoes had been given an 
extra polish by one of the jail trusties. The 
suit and the shoes were a gift from the 
sheriff; the white gloves were George's 
His name was George, but his 
own people had a name for him—a tribute 
They called him Devil! 
This minute I can shut my eyes and see 
the picture of him as he pac ed up and down 
the narrow jail corridor in the half light 
of the flickery gas-jets. I can see his eight- 


| dollar suit bunching in the back; see his 


huge gloved hands fluttering like two white 
pigeons as he chanted snatches of hymns 


| and broken prayers—working himself up 





| here. The sheriff had been made ill b 








to the state of exaltation that sends so 
many of his race to the gallows shouting- 
happy. Plastered against the barred cell- 
doors beyond, like bats, hung ten or a dozen 
negroes, their eyeballs standing out from 
the shadowy background like so many 
pairs of shiny china marbles. In time to 
the cadences of Devil they crooned 
and aned in a wholly sympathetic, 
half-hysterical chorus. 

Suddenly the condemned man paused 
and began a moving exhortation to all 
sinners within the sound of his voice to take 
warning before it was too late, and repent 
of their sins. And those others promised 
him they would—promised him with sobs 
and shouts and amens and camp-meeting 
halleluiahs! He warmed to his theme. 


First Aid to the Injured 


“Dis time tonight I'll be in glory!” he 
told them, his voice rising in a long swing 
and then ‘sinking low again. “I'll hab a 
shimmerin’ robe upon me an’ golden slip- 
pahs on mah feet. An’ I’s comin’ back to 
dis yere sinful world to hant de wicked an’ 
de lost!” 

From the cells came a long, shivering 
groan, and through the bars we could see 
his scared audience shaking in their terror. 

“Yas, suh,” he went on, “I’s comin’ 
back to dis world tonight. An’ dat ain’t 
all—I’s comin’ back to dis yere jail!” 
A how! of piteous entreaty arose, so loud 
that it reached bo ears of the negroes 
gathering in the gloom outside; and they 
took it up and fe whole air everywhere 
seemed filled with the sound of their wail- 
ings. A voice from one of the cells cut 
through this: 

“Devil,” pleaded a little negro prisoner, 
“please don’t do dat! Come back to dis 
world ef you wants tc, but don’t come back 
to dis jail! Ef you does, Devil, I warns you 
right now I’s gwine tear down dis yere 
w ite folks’ jail gittin’ outen it.” 

The time came to read the death war- 
rant—a needless cruelty imposed by the 
statutes of our state. There was a — 
the 
thought of the task ahead of him and was 
violently nauseated in the jail office. One 
of his deputies was outside testing the rope 
and the trap. The other deputy was so 
nearsighted that in the bad light he could 
not make out to read fine print; but the 
death warrant must be read aloud in the 
presence of the condemned—the law so 
provided. Somebody shoved a paper into 
my hands and I found myself stumblin 
through the awesome document, while Devi 
stood facing me with his hands crossed and 
spread flat upon his breast. He was drink- 
ing in the big, impressive words and glory- 
ing-—visibly glorying—in the importance 
of his position. And when I was through 
he thanked me. 


“Young Cap’n,” he said, giving me my 


old ice-wagon title, “I always knowed dat 
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ef ever you could do pore ole George a favor 
you suttinly would. Thanky, suh, kindly.” 

It was after they had tied his hands be- 
hind him and had started the march to the 
scaffold that, for the first time, he showed 
signs of his distress. His scalp ary = A 
contorted until a deep V of ridged fles 
appeared between his eyes—it was still 
there when they cut him down. 

Hundreds of negro women outside, seeing 
his head rise above the high fence, set up 
a dismal quavering song of lamentation; 
and, as though in defiance of them, a group 
of reckless young negroes an singing 
the Devil Song—one of those weird chants 
that guitar-picking minstrel bards among 
the Southern negroes write to commemo- 
rate a notable crime or a great tragedy. 
This one dealt with Devil’s life and his 
crime and his trial; and now there were 
added verses, made up on the spot, to de- 
scribe his hanging. Just as the drop fell a 
negro stretched on the limb of a tree over- 
hanging the inclosure fainted and tumbled 
off right at our feet. And either the rope 
was too long—as it so often is—or it 
stretched under the weight; and poor 
Devil’s feet touched, and he made a long, 
sickening job of dying. 

A y [er would have played up that 
story; ad in it all the elements to make 
a AF, story—-the tragic and the serio- 
comic, the grotesque, the picturesque, 
abundant gruesomeness, and a grisly, grim 
humor. A big-city reporter would have 
reproduced the whole scene—would have 
written the color into it and the contrasts; 
but I was no big-city reporter. I had the 
training of the country office, and my 
methods of approaching a subject and of 
treating it were entirely different. 


Chances of a Lifetime 


I handled that story as such stories had 
always been handled in our country—for 
home consumption. I wrote four columns 
of commonplace. I slurred over or left out 
altogether the things that made Devil’s 
hanging one hanging in a thousand; but 
in detail I described the last breakfast he 
ate and the costume he wore. I gave the 
names of all the witnesses. In my best 
style I reviewed the crime for which he 
died, putting in just as many adjectives 
as the narrative would stand without be- 
coming ali adjectives; and I finished off 
with a condensed account of the trial and 
short sketches of the jailer’s life and the 
sheriff's life, and a final half column under 
the subheading: Other Hangings in This 
County. 

I've thought a thousand times since 
what an opportunity I missed then; but 
perhaps it was just as well that I missed it. 
Had I handled the tale differently from the 
way I did handle it our subscribers prob- 
ably would not have cared for it; whereas 
my story appeared to give general satis- 
faction. A number of people complimented 
me on it. 

Up to this time no longing for the city 
had come to me. Even after I lost my 
brief job as managing editor—through a 
reorganization that brought the old editor 
back—and had been reduced to the ranks, 
I was satisfied to go on being a small-town 
reporter. I first felt the call of the big town 
after something had happened that I am 
going to describe later. All my life before 
that and since then, right on up to the 
present day, I have been reading fiction 
stories of newspaper offices, in which the 
hero is invariably a despised cub reporter, 
who, unaided, lands the story of the year, 
thereby plastering the star reporters over 
with envy and the cruel city editor with 


me. 

I call them fiction stories advisedly, 
because reporting is a trade that must be 
learned— the same as any other trade is 
learned; and, no matter how great the 
natural aptitude of the beginner may be, 
he must sharpen his abilities on the rough 
whetstone of actual, laborious experience 
before he is able to cope with older and 
better-trained men. 

In real life I never but once knew it to 
happen that the green cub reporter beat 
out the trained veterans against whom he 
was pitted. What is still stranger, it hap- 
pened to me! And it was not because of 
my skill or my native shrewdness either, 
for I was shy on both those commodities. 
It happened just because it happened—it 
was pure chance; raw, crude luck from the 
beginning to the end. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series.of 
articles relating the experiences of a newspaper 
man, The second will appear in an early issue. 
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EE that name Rubberset on 
the ferrule—see that it is on the 

shaving brush you buy. It's the 
mark of genuineness 
tection. Don’t allow “rubbery” names 
to fool you. Every genuine Rubberset brush 
is stamped Rubberset. An indestructible 
vulcanized hard rubber base holds all the bris- 
tles, and nothing can loosen a single bristle. 
Price range 25c upwards to $7.00, 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Drug and General 
stores everywhere 


it’s your pro- 


- eapera — —— BRUSHES a made by 
process. Sold by druggists and 
le anne st rywhere 


Rubberset Company SWRI, i. J. 
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TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brus 





RUBBERSET 


and success 


to your home 
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an Society f Civ 
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511 Young Bidg., 
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Concrete Homes 
BEAUTIFUL AND ENDURING 


A house built of concrete assures beauty and comfort. 
It will last for generations 


In building a concrete house, remember that the Cement used is-the vital 
element. Select the cement that will give 


35% ABOVE STANDARD 


yw value of Lehigh Cement is proven by the fact that in 19/2 it aver 
ao rve the standard for tensile strength set by the U.S. Government, the 
il Engineers and the American Society forTesting Materia 

Le — Ss proof against the wear and te ar of Tir im pers 
rain anc ame are uniform in its ir 
for all « coats es on on city and country estat 
are h itectural 5 


table, pearl-gray color 
es. I 


can secure Ls high ement from the Lehigh dealer in 


u +" li us ur A. 1ilding plans our engineering department w 
how ‘Lehigh will, nm 


et yc ir requirements 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


11 Mills, Over 12,000,000 Barrels Capacity 


Lehigh — For ee 35% Above Standard 


a monument to your good judgment 


strength, permanence and beauty 


Allentown, Pa., 115 Consumers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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COMPELLING REASONS 


The manager of a de- 
partment store in Joliet, 
which does a $500,000 
business, was speaking 
before an advertising 
club in Chicago. 


He told how he de- 
cided to take on a cer- 
tain nationally adver- 
tised line of high-quality 
silverware, replacing an 
unadvertised brand. 


“And,” he said, “we did 


30 per cent more busi- 
ness last fall in the sil- 
verware section, with 
one less salesperson. 


“Best of all, every pur- 
chaser was a satisfied 
customer, which will 
mean more business and 


more profits in the future.” 


Three compelling 
reasons why retailers 
should carry advertised 
goods of quality: 


1. More sales 
2. Lower selling cost 
3. Customers that come 


back 
Which means that cus- 
tomers find three com- 
pelling reasons for buy- 


ing advertised goods of 


quality, namely: 


I. They know what they 
are getting 

2. They save time in 
buying 

3. They receive a guaran- 
tee of permanent quality. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“WARN LR 


' QUALITY AUTO-METER 


/® 
: 





The First and Foremost Magnetic Speedometer 


This is the Speed Indi- 
cating Element in the 
Warner Auto-Meter. 


Correct in principle, in 
design and workmanship. 


The very ultimate for 
the purpose. 














Pivots are ground and 
polished under a micro- 
scope and stepped in 
jeweled bearings. 





Compensated 








This construction insures 
that absence of friction 
that guarantees its wonder- 
ful accuracy. 





Many such features as the above, together with | 
the extremely slow shaft speed of the Warner drive, FE 
have made the fy 


Warner Famous 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 12, Beloit, Wisconsin 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


Service stations in all the principal cities of the world 
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The Florsheim Shoe will 


convince you that real 
comfort and lasting ser- 
vice can be had in at- 


tractive styles. Two hun- 
dred “Natural Shape” lasts to 
select from. 

Look for the Florsheim Sign — 


You'll find a live dealer ready to show 
you correct styles to fit your feet. 


Price $5.00 


“Imperial” Quality $6.00 — 


Oe ont 


Tro ee 


AADDAAAAMUUUANLA A 


Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
: Chicago, U.S.A. 
> The Duke 
Look for Name 


im Shoe 
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RatBis-Kit Paste 


. . 

The new poison in the tube 
KillsRats,Miceand Roaches Instantly 
A New Formula, Guaranteed to kill every 
time or money refunded. No mixing, no 
spreading —just press the tube, the 
paste will spread itself. Clean, simple 
and sure. Use on any kind of bait 
Keeps indefinitely € 

25¢ and $1.00 a tube at 
all druggists, or direct 
from us, prepaid 
Tue Rat Biscurr Co 
10-C N. Limestone St 
Springfield, O 





TYPEWRITER 210 


Wonderful $18 Bennett Portable Typewriter does all 
work of $100 machines. Allimportant improvements, 
writing visible, 84 character standard keyboard. Slips 
in grip or pocket. Write on train, at home, office, any- 
where. Simplicity (250 parts; others 1700 to 3700), 
makes durable and low priced —— 
rapid work. Lasts lifetime. Ma 
in famous E lliott Fisher factory 
y experts who make $175 to 
$1000 Billing Machines 








Can 
send parcel post Few live 
agents wanted 

Ask for catalog 
C.Y. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 
366 Broadway New York 
—_ 
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LOW PRICES FOR THIS HANDSOME vance 
100 other styles. Many heaper than wood lvetter. For Lawn 
Churches, Parks, et Complete line 4 A arm Fence, Farm Gate 


Lawn Gates, et e for Pattern Bax ial offer 
WARD FENCE. 6O., 103 Main at. ‘DE SAT UR, IND. 





If coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


| THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St. New York 

| Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 

nm, Private Bat h for two persons SO aay 
th fine map of city 
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THE HEALTH QUEST 


IN THE WEST 


(Continued from Page 19) 


dollars left with which to go West. His 
doctor took him West on a stretcher, bought 
a tent, a pony, a grub-box of food, and left 
him in the desert, within reach of renewing 
supplies. That New York boy is one of the 
foremost politicians in the Southwest now. 

Yet over against the case of the editor, 
of the law student, should be set hundreds of 
cases of people who have gone West without 
sufficient funds to sustain them, and —shall 
I be brutally frank?—committed suicide. 
Why? Simply because they lost their nerve 
and did not know how to fall on their feet! 

From British Columbia to New Mexico 
there is every variety of sanatorium. 
Should you go North or South? That de- 
pends wholly on yourself. Can you stand 
cold weather? When it is cold will you go 
out ten or twelve hours a day in spite of 
your own disinclination? If you will not 
go out in cold weather, then go South, 
where you can be out twenty-four hours out 
of twenty-four, sleeping and working. Yet 
I have known of several cases where people 
have gone from the Northwest to the South- 
west and lost in the letdown of languor what 
they gained as to positive healing; and I 
have known people from the Southwest, 
hearing of the tonic quality of the cold, 
going North and driving themselves so hard 
in a determination to be well that they went 
suddenly to pieces, purely from keying 
their energies too high. If I had to choose 
for myself I should go to an altitude of 
from four thousand to eight thousand feet, 
in a climate fairly even all the year round, 
permitting outdoor life at all seasons of the 


day and night. 


Finding the Right Altitude 


There is a danger, though, in altitude 
Get your heart examined on the spot wher 
you go out! Only last summer, 
the northern Rockies, I saw a health-seeker 
come into the dining car. She evidently did 
not know she had a weak heart— thought 
it was grippe, indigestion, or something 
else. We were then climbing from the four 
thousand-foot to the five-thousand-foot 
level. She died a few days after crossing 
the Pass. Nosebleeding—even when vio- 
lent—does not mean you cannot stand the 
altitude. Many old residents in the desert 
have violent attacks of nosebleed every 
time there is a bad dust storm. A iittle 
glycerin inhaled on sterilized cotton will 
stop that; but if you have any suspicion 
of a weak heart go carefully at altitudes 
above four thousand feet. 

Should you go on the advice of your 
physician or not? Ordinarily one would 
say yes—but wait! If you are with a physi- 
cian who says “‘ Don’t go!” and you are not 
mending under him, it is a fairly good time 
to change your medical advice. Once out 
in the West, shun hotels; shun boarding 
houses; shun quacks; shun assembly balls, 
public meeting-places, people and dust. 
Get in touch with a local lung specialist, 
then go into a sanatorium, or a house of 
your own, or a tent of your own. 

These sanatoriums literally dot the 
Rocky Mountain country. They usually 
consist of a separate dispensary, a general 
dining hall, an amusement hall, a central 
ward hospital for emergency cases; then a 
whole colony of tenthouses, or neat little 
matchbox shacks boarded halfway up, 
with canvas windows all round the top, 
stoves or steam heat, bed and most perfect 
ventilation, and one patient— one only—to 
each house. 

Do not picture to yourself something 
dolorous—choruses of coughs, and that 
sort of thing! A happier-looking lot of 
people you never saw; and the chorus of 
coughs has been left back East. The 
Western sunlight will attend to that cough 
These tent cities will not even tolerate 
being called sanatoriums. They call them- 
selves Sun Mount Colony, or Sunlight 
Cafion, or Cloudtop, or Skyland; and 
they hold concerts and skylarks in their 
assembly halls every night of the week. 

You can eat in your own camp cr you 
can eat in the general dining-room. Every 
dish is sterilized and the kitchens are the 
last word in laboratories for nourishing 
food. The cold-storage rooms and kitchens 
are impossible of infection. The charges 
of these sanatoriums run from twelve to 
twenty-five dollars a week, including board, 
nursing and medical attendance. People of 
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OU can meet no man whose shirtwear you will 
envy after you have selected your Hallmark Shirts. 
And you will have paid less than you have ever 
paid for equal value. 
Guaranteed absolutely color fast—sun or tub power- 
less even to slight ly fade any Hallmark shade or color. 
$1, $1.50 and up—Haberdashers Everywhere 


And don't postpone adopting the collars with the little back-button 


~— SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


—which makes you marvel how you endured so long 
the daily tie-gripping, tie-ripping, fuss and muss of 
non-slide collars. 


All best styles—highest quality and finish. 
15c; 2 for 25c 


























| 30 
in 1 Days 
Shirley 9) teuzoa Free 
President || "=: 
\ 1 Soodien Gabeatadl ane Ga 7 
‘Suspenders om ? “A 7HP.§100 . - 
Phe lightest and most stylish for summer serie or ns 


President | Magelt 
The back slide 
pertect support 


Ask for Light-weight 
weigh but 2 
gives freedom of me 
ents. An 


Salssfacin 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 400 Main St. Shirley, Mass. 


ounce 





tion 
dealer orf n the factory 


mor money back 


Price 50 





- for eke ® a 
atalog of this { 
= NORTH WESTERN MOTOR CO | 


a, OS Spring Street, Eau Claire Wie 



























. Provide healthy out-door amusement for your Boys and Girls 


- Make them strong and self-reliant. MEDART’S HOME GYM. 
AS NASIUM will de this, Consists 
~ Tester Ladder e 


off 





of horizontal Bar, See-Saw, Swing, 4 
1 Tubog ga ! A ste “ © 
fice of ground pos os. I 









ANTI ~prke, PREETI 
' w “te & hue 
Fred Medart enutestetion Cc ompeny 
Gymnasium ( Outhtters, 3501 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Me Me 





THE BODY - 
WICK ENS 
MIND 
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| LIGHT AS A FEATHER STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW | 
YNLESS your canoe is that kin id Town” is the choi 
iia m't know what a real + hunters, campers and 
joy a thoroughbred canoe is. There ageurs. You will appreciate the 
- reat difference between the gen 
are hundreds of « yy SORE) ne “Old Town” and its emulators 
asa balky horse ine whether you summer in the wilde 
or keep your own canoe in the park 
lake, Write for our illustrated cata 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. _gerdetvy 
built by the master workmen of this / 
trade, sets the pace for canoe de Age _— « 255 Middle St. 
signers and builders the world over et Old Town, Maine, U.S.A 
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More motor cars go to the shops every year 
through poor lubrication than any other cause. 


$3 to $4 a year more buys the best oil and 
prevents these troubles. 

That's why the leading motor manufacturers are rap- 
idly adopting and advising the use of Wolf's Head Oil. 






Here are some of the famous manufacturers who already use or advise the use 
of Wolf's Head Oil: Scripps Motor Co. 


I » Oldsmobile Builders of Motor in 
ons x Rammer celebrated “ Detroit” 





Sr and a meena Gas Engine & Power Co. 
s arion and Chas. L. Seabury 
Stoddard-Dayton Sank ta 

a _— Van Blerck Motor Co. 

Ma 7 Electric Launch Co. (Elco) 
yalge Jetroit Reliance Motor Boat Co. 


Fifield Bros. 

Blount & Lovell 

Crane Bros., Makers of 
Dixie IV Engine 

Midland Motor Co. 

Loew Victor 

Weckler-Fauber 


Write us for Booklet Giving Advice of Motor Manufacturers 


WOLVERINE LUBRICANTS CO., 80 BROAD STREET, N.Y. 


Silent Knight Daimler 
Clement-Bayard 
Mercedes Warren 
Nala Brush 

Federal Motor 

Sampson Truck 





Truck Co. 





BRANCHES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Utica, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
TERRITORIAL AGENTS: 
W. PP PULLER & ¢ ° San Francisco, Cal, EVANS OIL. WORKS . . . . . Cincine oO 
! f Aust 1 Ne fealand OZBURN AUTO SUPPLY CO Meinphis, Tenn 
Nh AN De it, Mich. BARTLE MAGUIRE iL. CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
i m . ru Indiana Hk EQUIPMENT ¢ Kansas City, M 
4 IAN FAIRBANKS. MORSI )., Limited, Montreal ELYERA- AUSTELL. Ct Atlanta, ¢ 
nada got THERN HARDWARE & WOODSTOCK OD., New Urleans, La 
KTHUR STOR AUT PYLY CO Omaha, Neb. OGDEN PAINT, OIL & GLASS Cu, . Ogden, Utah 








Insist Upon Wolf's Head Oil— 


Just As the Motor Manufacturers Do 











The Shortstop who makes good 


plays with the right kind of a glove. So must 
you, if you are out for an errorless season 


Any boy can secure 
his baseball glove 
absolutely free of 
charge—yes, and his 


uniform, shoes,mask 
and other articles 
which make up his 
playing equipment. 





By selling 74e Saturday Evening Post on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons he can win —in addition 
to his substantial cash profitt—Rebate Vouchers, 
which he may exchange for any of the splendid 
prizes offered in our Book of Rebates. A copy 
of this interesting booklet will be sent you 
on request. Send a postal card to 


The Sales Division 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















means, who can afford more, often pitch 
camp near enough to these hospitals to get 
medical treatment, but far enough away 
to be by themselves. People who cannot 
afford the charge of even twelve dollars a 


week can pitch their own tents near and 


pay for extra medical attendance. 

The time will soon come when you will 
not need any medical attendance except 
sunlight. Then you can move your tent 
into the wilderness or wilds, or the upper 
forests, and live as independently as a 
Robinson Crusoe. You can get the tent for 
from eight to twelve dollars. All the acces- 
sories but the campstove you can bring 
from home; but the fewer accessories you 
have, the less you will have to look alter. 

Firewood you can take for the asking 
from any of the national forests. Then you 
can either cook your own meals, which will 
give you something to do and fuss over and 
tluster over besides yourself, or you can get 
your meals at some ranchhouse for fifty 
cents each. If you cook your own meals 
the cost of food will average about ten 
dollars a month for each one in camp. For 
a burro, or small sure-footed donkey, you 
will have to pay from five to ten dollars; 

| for a bronco, from twenty-five to forty 
dollars. 

It is at this stage many an Easterner 
looks round for something to do to de- 
fray expenses. I know of health-seekers 

| successfully engaged in fruit ranching; run- 
ning a chicken farm; raising horses; keep- 
ing store at some little back-of-beyond; 
teaching school. For the rest the way will 
open if it is in you. 

It is not necessary to say that a lunger 
can reinfect himself. Lack of cleanliness 
round a camp as to running streams, camp- 
scraps, and so on, is not a fault. It is 
acrime! If the lunger has taken his family 
along, then the big portable tent is the 
thing. Here all can live and eat. Outside, 
in another tent, the lunger should sleep by 
himself. If you rent a house—especially an 
adobe house with small windows and not 
much light—in the “lung” country, be care- 


ful about your predecessor; and arrange 
| sleeping quarters in outdoor screened 
| porches. A portable tent is much safer for 


| the health-seeker and much cheaper. 
The Road to Health 


There are two or three things about life 
at high altitudes that health-seekers ought 
to know. It is always cold at night. Wear 
flannels and moccasins or slumber socks; 
| and a hot-water bottle will often not be 
amiss. Do not lose by a chill for even five 
minutes at night what you have gained by 
sunlight during the day. Better light the 
camp lamp or candle and get up and warm 
your feet at its flame. Even in the daytime 
at high altitudes it is often cold. Keep a 
warm coat always by you! 

“Suppose,” you say, “‘I don’t know any- 





too! Suppose I find I am ordered West in 
quest of health? Now exactly what would 
you do? And how would you go about it?” 
First, I should figure up the very most 
and the very least I could afford, even if I 
had to sell all earthly possessions. 
“Suppose I hadn’t any earthly posses- 
sions but weak lungs or broken nerves!” 
you say. 
I should try to get a friend to grubstake 
me for, say, five or seven dollars a week. 
Next I should decide upon the best place 
to go. Then I should write to the railroad 
agent and nearest doctor and forest super- 
visor and clergyman at that point. Then 
I should go out by myself in the sunlight 
some day and take hold of courage with both 
hands, lift myself up by my own bootstraps 
if I had to, and swear—willy-nilly, helly- 
welly, wealy-woey—that I would fight 
joyously for health to the last ditch fight, 
determined not to whine but to die grinning! 
Then—Pullman, tourist, colonist—which- 





weeps; no slush; 
would go! 

Think it is all going to be an open, easy 
way after that? Don’t you fool yourself! 
There wil! be knocks and bumps and stumps 
every inch of the way back to health. But 
knocks are great things to stiffen up what 
is soft and shake the punk or sawdust out; 
and bumps are great things to teach you to 
keep on the trail in the dark. And when 
you stump your toes learn to lift your feet 
and mind your goings! If you go West in 
that spirit I do not fancy the shadow will 
| follow you far. When the sunlight is at 
| the meridian, you know, there is no shadow. 
Keep the sunlight at the meridian! 


no whimper-pimpers—I 





thing more about the West than Timbuc- | 


ever I could afford; no back thoughts, no | 





May 10,1915 





| ' Comfort Union Suits | 
es . ik 
Adjust Themselves 
to Every Body-Movement 
T’S easy enough to get underwear that 
will feel right and fit right while you’re 
standing still, but the real test comes dur- 
ing the constant movement of the day’s 
work or play. 


That's the test that has made Mentor Com 


ating men every where 





Wide Range of Fabrice 


a large choice, fro a 

less Summerwear to as heavy as you wa P s $1.00 us 
No matter what your combination of weight and height may 

be, you'll find a Mentor Union Suit that’s just right for you 


Look for the Mentor Label 


Some good dealer in practically every locality handles M 
Union Suits for every member of the family, 
him, write us and we'll 


If you can’t find 
see that you're taken care of. 


The Mentor Knitting Mills Co. 


Mentor, Ohio 





Engine 


or Kerosene 


Detroit en T. 
Uses Gasoline 


mstrator 


| Demo . 
| i . 
| oe 
| i 


Agent wanted 


Send for new catalog 





ast, gives m cod wer, 
Engine starts without ruiser r railway 


will not back-fire 
revers: nly three moving rack ar Join 





Good memory is absolutely essential to 
success, for memory is power. Be st 
cessful 


Stop Forgetting! 


"~~ > The Dickson Method of Memory Training 








Breeders of 
Pure 


SUNNYSIDE Shetland 







Pony Farm 
Beautiful and intelligent 
little horse for children 

constant] ly on hand ur f ‘ 


sale, Corr 
Write f “* a one “illustrat Si 
pony catalogue to 


MILNE BROS. 
633 Eighth Street, Monmouth, Ill. 


| fe SQUEAKING, SLIPPING 


AUTO BRAKES made SILENT 
and SURE. One lasts a long time 
Take them in your auto kit 
be SAFE than SORRY. 25 wafers 25 





= . 


cents. By mail if not at your dealer's 
ARMIGER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25¢ 2202 Austin Ave Chicago 











— 


Cata 
log 
Free 
0. 


hee Folding Canvas Boat Co, Miamisburg, Ohi 





EXPERIENCED INVENTORS ¢11p)loy 
my method. So will you even 
tually. Why wait? Pree book and 

“pplication blank. W.T. Jones, 
801 G Street, Washington D.C. 
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: at Standard @™ 
a of the World 





Twenty-five millions of dollars 





To this extent the American people have set 
the seal of approval upon the 1913 Cadillac 


This evinces such an overwhelming preference in favor of a single high type of 


motor car as against any one of more than two hundred other makes that it practically 
obviates the opportunity for comparison. 


It means that more than twelve thousand motor car buyers after a critical 
analysis have recognized that the elements vitally essential to a real motor car are the 
dominant characteristics of the Cadillac. 


It means that more than twelve thousand motor car buyers after a critical 
analysis have recognized in the Cadillac :— 


A car that is manufactured and not merely an assembly of components. 

A car whose maker is one of reputation and of stability. 

A car whose parts are thoroughly standardized and thoroughly interchangeable. 
A car of unsurpassed mechanical accuracy. 

A car of dependability and of durability. 


A car possessing a factor of safety so liberal that it withstands far more than should 
reasonably be expected of any car. 


A car of luxury, a car of comfort, a car of convenience. 

A car of elegance and of refinement. 

A car of simple and of easy operation. 

A car of minimum depreciation and of maximum value as a used product. 

A car with which there is obtainable a real “service,” both from the maker and from the 


dealer. 


A car which offers the maximum of efficient service for the maximum time at the mini- 
mum cost. 


A car which is “different” and which by reason of the “differences” commands a position 
uniquely its own. 


A car whose merit is not confined to one or a limited few “talking points,” but rather a car 
of super-excellence in its entirety. 


A car which will uphold in abundant measure the wisdom of those who have honored it 
with their seals of approval. 


A car whose distinctive characteristics are obtainable only in the Cadillac itself. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger. . « > a % . < $1975.00 
Six passenger car . . .« $2075.00 Torpedo, four passenger . . . . $1975.00 Coupé, four passenger . . $2500.00 
Phaeton, four passenger. . 1975.00 Roadster, two passenger . . : 1975.00 Limousine, seven passenger . 3250.00 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment 


(Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit, Mich. 
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GIRARD 


Cicoar 


The Girard is so fragrant that it pleases a 
woman—so mild that it agrees with the 
most sensitive nerves — so full-flavored that 
it satishes the veteran smoker. There was 
never a cigar which more finely summed 
up all the charms of “ My Lady Nicotine.” 
The cigar here pictured is 
the “Broker” shape, actual 
size, 1O cents. Other shapes 
and sizes up to 15 cents. Ask 
your dealer for a Girard. 


He knows it's good. 


























Roadworthy and Safe 


Safety depends on roadworthy 
non-skid tires — such as the Rug- 


ved 


t Dread. 

Federal Rugged Tread Tires 
can be relied upon under any con- 
dition of the roads 

Ihe heavy studs give the car a 
tivht grip on the road, perfect trac- 
effective brake action. 


Try them on your car. 


“Extra Service” 


Federal Tires prove their su- 
periority by giving extra service 
decreased tire 
expense. All types (including 
popular Straight-Wall) for all 
standard rims. 


and 


tion 


more tire mileage 


Booklet and nearest dealer's name on request 


J ,| Federal Rubber Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


Branches and Agencies everywhere 


‘Please 


smoke: 


| rather 
like it? 
















Established 1871 

















We Want Some of 


‘THE BLACK SHELLS 





neither mercury nor glass. You simply can’t mix 
heavy mercury and light powdered glass uniformly — 
the law of gravitation forbids. Mercuric shells may 


HE surprising results at the Olympic Games 
shotgun matches occasioned the independent 


tests conducted later by the “‘ London Field.”’ 





ROMAX 








CLIMAX 


THE BLACK SHELLS placed an average of 74°; 
of shot in their pattern, against only 63° for the 
other American shells, and 61% for the best- 
known English shells. ‘This means that the risk 
of your bird escaping through holes in the spread 
of shot is over 10% dss with THE BLACK 
SHELLS. ' 

All of the shells were loaded alike. ‘Then why did 
THE BLACK SHELLS show up so much better? 

These results are due to the basic superiority of 
our Primer, which is the only primer containing 


A Word About @) Cartridges 


Why prefer one cartridge to another? The brass case, the projectile, the powder are practically the same in all. 
What is the answer ? 
U. S. Army supervision, our Cartridges have won more often than all other makes combined. 

the most even, the quickest, the hottest primer known. 
after each shot, stop, look, listen 


Send for Beautiful Picture and Free Book 


10 cents for your copy of thrilling 14-color lithograph of a near-tragedy in sky life 


can one be better than the others? Natural queries. 


he difference is chiefly in our non-mercuric primer 
just one trial to U. 8. Cartridges 


your den or office. Address 


UNITED STATES: CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. S, LOWELL, MASS. 


and learn of the wonderful waterproofing, hard, bevel crimping, solid 
brass head and other modernisms of THE BLACK SHELLS 


be quick and fairly uniform—BUT you must use 
the guickest and most uniform if you want to put holes 
in a flying duck or a teetering snipe. 

Again, our flash passage (conveying primer-flame 
to the charge) is double size—letting a// of the 
primer-flame rush directly into the charge. This 
causes instantaneous, even, complete combustion. 
Hence, you need take less “lead” on the bird than 
with any other shell. THE BLACK SHELLS 
mean a 5% better score at the traps and 10% better 
bag in the field. 


How 
In all official tests since the Civil War, under 


Give 
and you'll wonder why you didn’t use them before. 


Enclose 


\ Narrow Escape."" Handsome enough to frame for 
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xclusiveness of 
J design, coupled 
with instant style and 
true color blending, 
make 
CHEN! 
CRAVATS 
the preferred choice 


of men with exacting 
taste in neckwear. 


This spring's show- 
ing embraces new 
lines of knit and 
crocheted four-in- 
hands—a newer 
and larger assortment 
of four-in-hands fash- 
ioned from Cheney 
Silks (Foulards, Ben- 

galines, Poplins, 
Failles, etc.), with 
tubular cravats in an 
exclusive range of 
newest designs and 
colorings. All dealers. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St, New York 


The ¥ Way to | 














Oo 
Better Light 


Electricity is the same everywhere, but 
lamps differ. Carbon lamps waste two-thirds 
of the current you pay for— National Mazda 
lamps, made entirely different inside, give 
you three times as much light at the same 
better, whiter, more abundant, mor 
pleasant light 

Put a National Mazda Lamp in ever; 
socket. Easy to buy in the Blue Conven 
ience Carton containing five lamps, National 
Mazda lamps are the most efficient for 
homes, offices, stores, fac Any of the > 
labels opens the peia to better light —each 
label a guaranty of National Quality the 
mark of the best lamp that science can produce 
With Holophane reflectors, light c: 
fused and distributed to t! idvantage 


A TIONAL 
MAZDA 


THE QUALITY LAMP 


NATIOWALOUALITY 
LAMP Division 


cost 


tories 


1e best 















of General Elec- 
tric Co 

No 1 Nela Park 

Cleveland 





v3 Zz 
Any of these — is 4 guaranty of National Quality. 





THE SATURDAY 


THE FIGHTING SIX 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Beaumont, and contracted for all the 
strings of tools we could get. Our concern 
was in full swing—and one of our first 


| patrons was the long-lost Weatherhead 
| Twitchell! 


“T’ve got five hundred dollars,” said he, 

“to split among five oil companies. I'm 
putting my last dollar into oil and I expect 
to leave Texas a millionaire!’ 

Since his days on the Board of Trade in 
Chicago, Twitchell had built a railroad on 
paper through Bolivia, projected a large 
phantom steamship line for the trade of 
Argentina, made himself quite familiar in 
Throgmorton Street, and so on. More 
recently he had been touring Alabama, 
selling brass jewelry with a prizewinning 
number attached to every tenth piece. As 
a street orator under a gasoline torch he 


| had developed very fair powers. 





| advantage to myself,” 


| like yourself 


| legitimate business, 


Customers came by thousands. Through 
our fiscal agents in other cities—the people 
liked the titlke—checks poured in by every 
mail. Nor did we swindle anybody. The 
people were willing to take the chance with 
us, and if we had won they would have won 
too. We had fifty acres of land near the 
great Spindletop gushers—that was enough. 
And we really bored for oil and poured all 
our money into dry holes, then into more 
land, and then into more holes that re- 
fused to gush for us. We took in and spent 
more than three-quarters of a million dollars 
in cash. Then we went broke. 

Out in Houston a few months later I got 
a telegram one day from my mother, with 
whom I had maintained during recent 
years a desultory correspondence. I had 
never been home since my flight. 


Father very low. He forgives; come home quick! 

How could I get home without a dollar? 
And Fletch deadbroke too! I did not an- 
swer the telegram until I got another saying 
father was dead. 

A few months afterward my mother sud- 
denly followed my father. I was still broke; 
but now I wired to Hen Hogan—poor old 
Hen Hogan, who had been plugging along 
all those years in the Stony Bend Exchange 
Bank—asking him to loan me a hundred 
dollars and wire me the money. 


Easy Money in Stony Bend 


Somewhat to my surprise I got the cash 
within a few hours. I did not realize then 
that Hen had grown rich right there in that 
little town, without any apparent oppor- 
tunity. It seemed incredible that any easy 
money should exist in Stony Bend! Yet 
how could a man get rich without easy 
money of some sort? 

I found out that Hen’s easy money was 
of a different brand; it had brains behind 
it—not chance. In his own Fighting Six 


| narrative he has told you just how he did it. 


After my mother’s funeral the will was 
read. As the only heir I received property 
worth eight thousand dollars. It had taken 
my father a lifetime to accumulate this 
sum in his little hotel business. I was 
anxious to turn this inheritance into cash, 
and as soon as the legal requirements were 
complied with I offered it in bulk to Hen 
Hogan at a sacrifice of nearly two thousand 
dollars. 

“You're doing a foolish thing!”’ said he. 
“T’d advise you to hold it until you can get 
fair value. It’s all good property, but not 
the sort that sells quickly. If you wait 
you ‘ll be wise.” 

“Hen,” I. returned, “wisdom has never 
been part of my creed. There's another oil 
boom on down in Texas. With six thousand 
dollars in cash I stand a chance to win a cool 
million!” 

Hen shook his head. 

“I might buy your birthright with much 
hesaid. “I’ve made 
a good deal of money out of folly-hunters 
people who insisted on selling 
even after I advised them against it. But 
your case is especially flagrant, and because 
of our boyhood days together I refuse to 
have a hand in it. But I'll tell you what 
I will do: If you'll stay here in Stony Bend 
and open a modern little hotel I'll help you 
all I can consistently. I'll finance the 
building. This town needs a good hotel 
it’s your opportunity, Fred!” 

I went out of Hen’s bank that day with 
a firm determination to accept his proposi- 
tion, abandon my old life, and avail myself 
of this unexpected opportunity to get into 
I even dreamed of 
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Don’t be a 


slave to your stairs 


on the go—no wonder night finds 
all worn out! 


tiresome stair climbing. 


no more to use. 





Up and down, downand up, always 


you 


“That’s woman’s work,” 
you say. Yes, but you can make it easier 
—you can do away with nine-tenths of this 


Just get that husband of yours to put in two of these 
Inter-phones — one upstairs in your bedroom or hall 
and one in the kitchen or wherever you please. 


Western Ehechric Inter, a, 


Then by simply pushing a button, you can Inter-phone your 
instructions and thus manage your home in the same easy, 
systematic way that your husband manages his business. 


Write for illustrated booklet No. 25-Q,**The 
Way of Convenience,’ and convince yourself. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
7,000,000 “Bell” 
NEW YORK CITY 


Offices in Al Principal Cities 
of the United Btates 
and Canads 


















Two Inter-phones like these will cost less than $15,including 
wire, batteries,etc. As easy to put up as a door bell, and cost 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


Telephones 
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Here is the sock you've been wanting for 
gauze weight in leg, ankle and upper part of foot 


“One ounce per pair’ 


Beautifully mercerized. Will stay silky. Four favorite 
lors: Black, Navy Blue, Golden Tan and Dark 

Grey Sizes 9, 94g, 10, 1044, 11 and I1', 

Vou should have a supply of this ideal summer so 

now f your dealer does not carry the we Il ene 


prepay special post age to intro 
y stating size a | 
If remitting in stamps, send Parcel 
Post kind.) 

COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 











IRON CLAD No. 599 — only a 


The ideal summer sock 
Gauze weight with good wear 


ummer wear 
But unlike that of 


ordinary gauze soc’s, the reinforcement of this sock begins over the 
toes and extends through the sole, to a point above the -_—\ 
heel line of a low shox Note picture This means ‘ 

ubile nana Cray ques where there “rubbing” or * 
hard wear wh« n ordinary gauze sock La 
know what suc h ( OMP L rk reinforcement means in \ ’ 
extra wear 





It's a cool 
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Enjoyable 
Summer Underwear 
Try Chalmers “Porosknit.” If 


you've never worm it— you'll get a 
delightful surprise. 

Try “Porosknit” Union Suits—the enjoy- 
able kind. Union Suits that fit —with com- 
fortably closed crotches. Union Suits with 
elastic fitting backs, especially unusual in that 
they stretch up and down as well as sideways, 
and prevent “short-waisted™ feeling and 
“cutting” in the crotch — giving you absolute 
ease in any position—with no binding, no pulling. 

“Porosknit” is light, cool and durable. Insist 
on the label and your Guarantee Bond (as 


shown here) with every garment. 


It is your 


surety of getting what we promise. 
Send for Booklet Illustrating Styles 


14 . OCD ic 
Chalmers Sanvanber 
Kw yous opemece the garment labeled os below 


Any Style 


For Men For Boys 
Shirts and Drawers 
per garment 


50c 25c 


$1.00 for Men 50c for Boys 


Men's Mercerized (looks like silk), 
$1.00 per garment ; Union Suit, $2.00 


Buy From Your Dealer 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
1 Washington Street, A dam, N. Y. 








* Dewspaper. Press §5, Lar 
sve money. Big profit printing 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for 


press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, outfits, etc. 
THE PRESS COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 








TYPEWRITERS .:.. 
MAKES 
**Viaible'' Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented an: at if to 44 mfrs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
¢ of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
Chicago, DL 


(rer enportam 34-36 W. Lake 8t., 








PATENTS worts MONEY 


For books that tell WHAT patents bring MOST 





{s pay ss en protect. FREE booklet. 
iee. wrence, Est. 52 xgare. 
602 F Weatlagrcn D.C..and New Yor 





MONEY, and WHY— send 10 cents postage to 
B.S. 4 A.B. LACEY, E10,Washington,D.C. Established 1869 Send for Saw HELPFUL PLAN for , » A 
Just Think of It! 
ust I hink of It! 
en rdw? 
ONLY $ 50 sion LL users of Windowphanie 
for this feel gratified with the result 







FINE & 
Rocker 


li Tie ast snished at 
ve tg value. Handsome 
Uak Recker 
Marokene leather 
shion, Height 35 in. ; 
whith 94 im. ; depth 21 in. ; 
shipped im four sections, 
ae Vy assembled, at this 
vprie—gu . 

or money te 


FREE BOOK ON BROOKS MASTER- BUUT 








DY 





ws 100 Geelgas of rakers, settees, desks ; Brooks 
ches, etc, Write today sure. Rocker | 
Brooks Mi, Oo,2808 Sidney St, Saginaw, Mich. gf No.10 


of their work. The rich stained ff 
glass effect it gives to the windows, | 
the ease with which it is put on, 
ite emall cost, the light but pri- 
vacy it gives to a room, its deco- 
rative effect, and the great variety 
of attractive designs to choose 

all make a strong appeal. 

for doors, transoms and win 
dows in houses, hotels, churches, 
etc. The genuine has Window- 
phanie stamped on the edge of 
every yard. Free color catalog and 
samples sent on request. 

ALBERT R. MALZ 
19 East 14th St. New York City 
































EVENING POST 


getting my wife and children back! That 
night a telegram came from my vampire. 
It was dated at Sourlake, Texas, and ran 
something like this: 


Get your money and come down here quick! Big 

doings! Take a sacrifice if necessary to get cash. 
FLeTcHER Burr. 

I did not have the nerve to go back to 
Hen Hogan and force my property on him. 
Instead, I took a night train up to Farm 
Center, where early next day I closed a 
deal with a local capitalist who was quite 
familiar with Stony Bend realty. For 
fifty-eight hundred and seventy-five dollars 
I sold out my inheritance. 

While I was waiting at Farm Center for 
the lawyers to settle the details of the sale 
I met Hen himself on the street. Thus I 
was forced to confess what I had done. 
But I rallied my nerve. 

“Hen,” said I, ‘why don’t you run down 
to Texas with me and see for yourself what 
an oil boom is like? You've got plenty of 
money and you can afford to risk a few 
thousand dollars on a chance of making 
something big. Why, you might strike a 
well that would flow fifty thousand barrels 
or more a day! Think of it, Hen 

“Fred,” he interrupted, “I still stand 
ready to finance the Stony Bend hotel 
ee. Call off this sale—it’s not too 

ate to do it! Cut loose from the cursed 
game that has ruined you and be a man!” 

“Hen,” I said, and I had trouble in 
speaking, “I can’t do it! I’m going back 
to Texas!” 

When I reached Sourlake the scenes there 
were almost maudlin. I shall not detail 
them, however. The tragedy is a story by 
itself. From a settlement of a hundred 
people the town sprang in a few weeks to 
a tent-and-shack city of perhaps fifteen 
thousand—all crazed like myself with the 
hope of wealth without work or brains! 
Then came the collapse, after several hun- 
dred million dollars had vanished from the 
pockets of men and women who had earned 
it—most of them—in laborious toil. 





My One Remaining Chance 


My own folly had cleaned me out again, 
with Fletch Burr and Weatherhead Twitch- 
ell in the same boat. However, we got to- 
gether on a big scheme to colonize the vast 
lowlands between Houston and Galveston. 
By getting the owners of the land into a cor- 
poration we believed we could boost each 
other into a barrel of promoters’ cash. 

“Texas is a land of opportunity,” ob- 
served Fletch with fine humor, “for men 
with brains, push and grit! We'll put some- 
thing like that into our literature, Fred.” 

“The greatest opportunity in the nation 
today,”” added Twitchell, “for men who 
are not afraid of real work!” 


our living expenses. I did this by organiz- 
ing some pools in Houston, Dallas and Fort 
Worth to speculate in cotton. I was still 
within the pale of the law! 

While thus engaged in teaching my pro- 
tégés the bearish vocation of selling cotton 


to meet him in the lobby of a hotel on Cap- 
itol Avenue, Houston. He had been down 
in Galveston for a week. When he appeared 
at the 4 emg place there was a strange 
light in his eyes. 

“Fred,” said he with a quaver, “the 
colony scheme is off! It’s too big a thing 
for me to swing--I’ve gone to pieces and 
I’m ready to quit. I’m going to take just 
one more flyer.” 

Without warning, he drew a revolver 
and put the muzzle to his temple. My own 
nerve was gone and I stood like a frozen 
| fool! The flash blinded me for a moment- 

and when I could see again Fletch Burr 
was dead on the floor! Two days later his 
divorced wife came down from Chicago 
and got what was left of him. 

There is not much left of me either. At 
forty-seven I am a derelict, drifting, aban- 
doned by my own blood—and at the present 
moment dead broke! 

And yet I can’t get that hotel proposi- 
tion of Hen Hogan’s out of my mind! 
Somehow, I believe Hen would finance me, 
even now, if I could convince him that I had 
the power to put the past behind me! 

I wonder if I really have that power. 
With me the answer to Y the question means 
home, wife, children—everything! 

Editor's Note—This is the second in a series of 
six articles by Edward Mott Woolley. The third 

| will appear in an early issue. 











Our plan required time, however; and 
while my two associates were brewing the | 
thing it was up to me to get some cash for 


futures I got a wire from Fletch, asking me | 


DRL 











May 10, 1913 


Notice the 
“V” at the 
Wrist 






We wanted 
all our gloves 
to fit as though 
tailoredforthe hand 
and wrist, smooth, 
comfortable, no sag- 
ging or slipping, and 
the invention of the now 
famous Grinnell “Rist-Fit” 
feature,a V of soft leather with 
a strap to pull it close (illus- 
trated below), resulted. You who 
have worn ordinary gloves will ap- 
preciate what this means in added 
comfort and improved appearance. 


Grinnell 


Gloves 
Sold with a Bond 


Whether you motor, golf, hunt, fish, re- 
quire street gloves, or gloves for heavy 
work, you will find there isa Grinnell Glove 
made especially for your purpose, and 
made with extreme care in every detail. 
Grinnell Gloves are made from specially 
tanned coltskin, soft as velvet, tough as 
rawhide, washable in soap and water 
orgasoline, and guaranteed not to crack, 
cel, shrink or harden. The Grinnell Glove 
holds us responsible to every pur- 
chaser, 


Other Original Grinnell Features: 












































































** Grip -Tite,"" non-slip, double corragated 
palm, twice ordinary wear, non-slip grip on 
wheel or handlebars. Ventilated Backs, tiny 






holes that keep the hands cool yet exclude d 


Special Offer and Free Glove Book 

Mon good dealers sell Grinnell Gloves. If 

ours doesn't, writ e for hands ¢ Glove Book 

Iiustrating pro yper styles forevery o sion, and 

give us re aler's name 

With his first 
¢ 



















md youa 
$1.50 pair 
free 


Morrison-Ricker 
Mfg. Co. 
Established 1856 


25 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 
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Men Who Wear No Garters 


will wear them with the greatest | 
satisfaction as soon as they try 


PAD 
Boston Garter 
Vleet 


ai Mii dvs © 


and so realize their gratifying 
neatness and absolute comfort 


A 


ve 


Pe AI tain 












Lisle 25c 
Silk 50c 


Holds Your Sock 
f Smooth as Your Skin 


So light, easy and comfortable 
that you forget you have them on. 


| GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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“Hunch” hands you this: 


You pass up the “‘hot-stuff’’ brands, forget that 
parched throat and dark brown taste and thump- 
ing head. You never will know how a real pipe 
smoke tastes until you fire up some Prince Albert 
tobacco that just puts a jimmy pipe in a man’s 
mouth —and keeps it there, sunrise to sunset! 


PRINGE ALBERT “22” 


Doesn't take eight Sundays to get acquainted. No, sir, it’s pretty much like putting on 
a pair of friendly old shoes of a morning —sort of makes you feel the sun will shine and 
the birds will sing and the going will be right good! 

P. A. can't sting! The bite’s cut out by a patented process that has revolutionized pipe 
tobacco and set the whole man-smoking world jimmy pipe joyous! Get that P. A. flavor 
and fragrance and freshness into your system. It’s good for what ails you! 











a vy C 


—gets you 
acquainted 
with the 
toppy red 


g. 


It's weather-proof in- 
side and out and sets 
you back only a nickel. 


It’s a dandy package— 
all bright and spanking 
clean and dust-proof— 
just as it left our fac- 
tory. Nifty jackets 
keep it free from soil. 


Also in the tidy red 
tin, 10¢—and hand- 
some pound and half- 
pound humidors. Buy 
Prince Albert every- 
where. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Here is the car which convinced YOU that there is a THIRD and here- 


tofore undiscovered type of motor car—THE STANDARDIZED CAR 


OOK at this picture. 


It’s a COLE six-cylinder, seven-pas- 
senger, Model “60-Y” touring car. 


It’s all that any car 


can be. It isn’t skimped anywhere. It has a wheelbase of 132 inches, and 
comes with the Delco starting, lighting and ignition system, completely equipped at $2635. 


Incidentally, considering its four years of growth, the 
COLE is regarded as the biggest conservative success in the 
country. You can prove this by any of our very good 
competitors— who, by the way, are our best friends. Our 
competitors know that the COLE is a success, and they 
are glad to see it succeed because the success of the COLE is 
a personal compliment to every top-notch engineer in the world. 
Why? Simply because the Cole being completely stand- 
ardized embodies all the best principles of construction that 
the top-notch engineers have endorsed. ‘That makes you 
pretty safe when you buy a Cole, doesn’t it? Every con- 
scientious engineer, which includes the engineers of our 
competitors, will tell you that the following parts are the 
recognized standards. ‘ 


Mayo radiator, Delco electric 
system, Timken axles and bearings, Gemmer steering gear, 
Spicer universal joints, Detroit Steel Products springs, 
Northway unit power plant, Firestone demountable rims — 
and so on throughout the entire car. 


You know it yourself. 


You’tt Finp Att TuHese STANDARDIZED PARTs ONLY 
In THe COLE—All the BEST American cars 
SOME of them. 


And just another word. 


have 


People are going to ask you 
what the new type of car, as typified in the Cole, ss. 
Tell them this: “A standardized car is any car built 


entirely of perfectly inter-related standardized parts; a 


standardized part being any part which has been built so , 


well that it has become the standard whereby all other 
similar parts are measured.”’ 

Incidentally, you may want to know our definitions of 
the manufactured car and the assembled car. If so, write for 
our book called ““STANDARDIZATION”’. It covers 
the whole subject ‘or the first time in history. Better still, 
call on our nearest dealer —he has it, and if you give him 
half a chance he’ll sell you the 
owned. 
the year. That telephone of yours is handy. 
call him up for an engagement NOW. 


*“ sweetest’’ car you ever 
Remember, these are the best motoring days of 


Suppose you 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 


May 10,1915 
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‘Sao’ DONT SAY UNDERWEAR.SAY MUNSINGWEAR a Yh 


BEYOND COMPARE 


MuNsING 
WEAR 


; Union Suits 
for Men . 
Women 


Children 


The most 
~ in demand 
because 
the most 
satisfactory 





More than 

SV AUUIRUIN 
Munsingwear 
garments 


sold 
annually 
NO GAPPING 
NO BINDING. 
AT CROTCH 
The fit wont wash out i 


Every required style and size 











_ There’s a right Munsingwear Size for You 


For Name of Munsingwear Dealer in Your Town, Address . 
The Northwestern Knitti 
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GOLD 
MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Bakes all recipes 
with least effort and 
brings best results. 


TRY THIS FOR GINGER SNAPS.“ 
1 cup molasses Y cup butter 


1 teaspoon ginger 
3 cupsGold Medal Flour 


Mix molasses, sugar, ginger and butter, stir over 
the fire until the butter is melted, then stir in 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR in which has 
sifted the pulverized soda. Knead dough 
becomes smooth and set on ice, over 


-| AT ALL GROGERS. 
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